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PUBLISHER S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.'* 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspire ofbeing 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology. to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they prescnteOMiiine lorum oi i|p||[gnety inai 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES’’ came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. uplo 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors :• 

HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2, History .31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H, Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Literature,...Cp1.^TX.\c\t%. 

W. Marsd^r'H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros, 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 


5. Coins Weights «S Measures...“i articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCUNTinC 

1. Mathematical & Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 

J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Caatley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 









5. Geography ..,..24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D, Herbert 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

7. Chemistry .. articles. 

J. Prinsep. 


8. Lconomic & Statistics .29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep. 
Dr Voysey, J h. Royale. 


If 

J. T. Blunt, 
R. Wilcox, 


R. Wilcox 


• Prinsep, 
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AHO 1SI.A1<P£RS of ASIA. 

.i.,, 

of fuch events: for Nkwto.v, who advanced nothing 
in fcience without demonflration, and nothing in hif* 
tory without fuch evidence as he thought concluGve, 
afferts from authorities, which he had carefully exa¬ 
mined, that the Idimean voyagers “ carried with them 
“ both arts and fcicnces, among which were their 
“ aitronomy, navigation, and letters; for in Idume 
“ (fays he) they had Utters and names for confiellations 
“ before the days of Job, who mentions them.” Job, 
indeed, or the author of the book which takes its 
name from him, was of the Arabian (lock, as the lan¬ 
guage of that fublime work inconteftibly proves; but 
the invention and propagation of letters and aftrono- 
my, are, by all, fo juftly aferibed to the Indian family, 
that, if Strabo and Herodotus were not grofsly de¬ 
ceived, the adventurous Idumeans^ who firft gave 
names to the liars, and hazarded long voyages in lliips 
of their own conftruflion, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race. ' In all events, there is no 
ground for believing them of a fourth dillinfcl lineage; 
and we need fay no more of them, till wc meet them 
again on our return, under the name of Phenicians. 

As we pafs down the formidable fea which rolls 
over its coral bed between the coafl of the Arabs, or 
thofe who fpeak the pure language of Ismaii., and that 
of the Ajams, or thofe who mutter it barbaroujly, we 
find no certain traces on the Arabian fide, of any peo¬ 
ple who were not originally Arabs of the genuine or 
mixed breed. Anciently, perhaps, there were Trcglth 
dytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to have 
been long fupplanted by the Hmades, or wandering 
herdfmen; and who thofe troglodytes were, we lhall 
fee very clearly, if wc deviate a few moments from 
our intended path, and make a Ihnrt excurfion into 
countries very lately explored on the Wellern or Af¬ 
rican fide of the Red Sea. 

B » 


That 
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ON THE SOkDE&EttS, S^QONTAtNEERS, 

That the written Ahyjfinuen language, which we call 
Etbiepieky is a dialefi of old QtaUean^ and lifter of 
Araiick and Hebrew, we know with certainty; not on¬ 
ly from the great multitude of identical words, but 
(which is a far ftrongcr proof) from the (imilar gram¬ 
matical arrangement of the feveral idioms. We knov.’, 
at the fame time, that it is written, like all the Indian 
Charaders, from the left hand to the right, and that 
the vowels are annexed, as in Devandgari, to the con- 
fonants; with which they form a fyllabic fyftem, ex¬ 
tremely clear and convenient, but difpofed in a lefs 
artificial order than the fyftem of letters now exhibited 
in the San/crit grammars; whence it may juftly be in¬ 
ferred, that the order contrived by Pa'nini, or his dif- 
ciples, is comparatively modern; and 1 have no doubt, 
from a curfory examination of many old inferiptions 
on pillars, and in caves, which have obligingly been 
fent to me from all parts of India, that the Nigari and 
Ethiopian letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has 
long been my opinion, that the Abyffinians of the Ara¬ 
bian (lock, having no fymbolsof their own to reprefent 
articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black Pagans, 
whom the Greeks call Troglodytes, from their primeval 
habitations in natural caverns, or in mountains exca¬ 
vated by their own labour. They were probably the 
firft inhabitants of Africa, where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of fc- 
minarirs for the advancement of fcience and philo- 
lophy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the 
importers) of fymbolical chara3ers. I believe, on the 
whole, that the Etbieps of MertHi were the fame people 
with the firft Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
cafily be ftiown, with the original Hindus. To the ar- 
dent and intrepid Mr. Bhuce, whofe travels are, to 
my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfadory, though 
he thinks very differently from me on the language and 
genius of the Arabs, we are indebted for more impor¬ 
tant, and, I believe, mote accurate information con- 
‘ cerning 
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cerning the nations eftabliflied near the Nik, from its 
founuins to its mouths, than all Eunpe united could 
before have fupplied; but ftnce he has not been at 
the pains to compare the feven languages, of which he 
has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not leifure 
to make the comparifon, 1 muft be fatisfied with ob- 
ferving, on his authority, that the diale3$ of the G*- 
fots and the Gallas, the Agows of both races, and the 
Falajbas, who mud originally have ufed a Cbalieon 
idiom, were never prefervcd in writing, and the Am- 
harick only in modern times: they mull, therefore, 
have been for ages in iluduation, and can lead, per¬ 
haps, to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the 
feveral tribes who anciently fpoke them. It is very 
remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Brya,vt have 
proved, that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians 
both to the fouthern nations of A/rick, and to the peo¬ 
ple among whom we now live: nor is it lefs obferva- 
blc, that, according to Efhorus, quoted by Strabo, 
they called all the fouthern nations in the world Ethio¬ 
pians, thus ufing Indian and Ethiop as convertible 
terms: but we mull leave the Gymnofophifts of Ethio¬ 
pia, who feemed to have profelTed the do3rines of 
Buddha, and enter the great Indian Ocean, of which 
their Asiatiek and African brethren were probably the 
firit navigators. 

On the illands near Temtn, we have little to re¬ 
mark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly by Mo¬ 
hammedans, and afford no marks of diferimination, 
with which I am acquainted, cither in language or 
manners: but 1 cannot bid farewell to the coaft of Ara¬ 
bia, without alTuring you, that, whatever may be faid 
of Omman, and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagin¬ 
ed, was formerly fettled there, I have met with no 
trace, in the maritime part of Temen from Adai to 
Majkat, of any nation who were not either Arabs or 
Aby/Jinian invaders. 


Between 
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Between that country and J^an are fome iflands, 
which, from their infignificance in our prefent in¬ 
quiry, may here be ncgleflcd; and as to the Curds, 
or other independent races, who inhabit the branches 
of Taurusi or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they 
have, I believe, no written language, nor any certain 
memorials of their origin. It has, indeed, been afl'ert- 
ed by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diyabecr, 
yet (peak the Chaldaiek of our Scripture; and the ram¬ 
bling Furmans have retained, I imagine, fome traces 
of tiieir Tartarian idioms: but fince no veftige ap¬ 
pears. from the gulph of Perfia to the rivers Cur and 
^ras, of any people diflin£l from the Arabs, Perftans, 
or Tartars, we may conclude, that no fuch people 
exifls in the Iranian mountains, and return to thofe 
which feparate Iran from India. The principal inha¬ 
bitants of the mountains called Pdrfsci, where they 
run towards the weft, Parveti, from a known Sanferit 
word, where they turn in an eaftern direftion, and 
Paropamijus, where they join Imaus in the north, were 
anciently diftinguifhed among the Brahmans by the 
name of Derades, but feem to have been deftroyed, or 
expelled, by the numerous tribes of Afghins, or Pa- 
tans, among whom are the Balejas, who give their 
name to a mountainous diftrifl: and there is very fo- 
lid ground for believing that the Afghans defeended 
from the Jews; bccaufe they fometimes, in confidence, 
avow that unpopular origin, which, in general, they 
feduloufly conceal, and which other MufelmAns po- 
fitively affert; becaufe Hazaret, which appears to be 
the AJareth of Esdras, is one of their territories; and, 
principally, becaufe their language is evidently a dia- 
lefi of the icriptural Chaldaiek, 

We come now to the river Sindhu, and the country 
named from it. Near its mouths we find a diftrifi call¬ 
ed* by Nsarchus, in his journal, Sangada; which M. 
D Anville juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the San- 
ganians, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned 

by 
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by modern iravelleni, and well known at prcfent by 
our countrymen in the Weft of India. Mr. Malet, 
now refident at Puna, on the part of theBritiih govern¬ 
ment, procured, at my requefl, the Sanganian letters, 
which are a fort of Nagai'i, and a fpecimen of their 
lan^uape, which is apparently derived, like other/»- 
San dialcfts, from the Sanjerit: nor can I doubt, 
from the deferiptions which I have received of their 
perfons and manners, that they are Pameras, as the 
Brahmans call them, or outcall Hindus, immemori- 
ally feparated from the reit of the nation. It fecins 
agreed, that the fingular people called Egyptians, and, 
by corruption, Gjpfies, pafled the Mediterranean iramt-. 
diately from Eg^t; and their motley language, of 
which Mr. Grellman exhibits a copious vocabu¬ 
lary, conuins fo many Han/crit words, that their In¬ 
dian origin can hardly be doubted. The authenticity 
of that vocabulary Teems eilablllhed by a multitude of 
Cyp/y words, as angar, charcoal; tafistb, wood; pS', a 
bank; bbu, eartli; and a hundred more, for which the 
colleftor of them could find no parallel in the vulgar 
dialect of Hindufian, though we know them to be pure 
San/crit, fcarce changed in a fingle letter. A very in¬ 
genious friend, tc whom this remarkable fad wu 
imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very words 
might have been taken from old Egyptian; and that the 
Cypfies were 7‘rogledytes from the rocks neuTbebes, 
where a race of banditti RHl relemble them in their 
habits and features: but, as we have no other evi¬ 
dence of fo llrong an affinity between the popular dia- 
leds of old Egypt and India, it feems more probable, 
that the Gypjies, whom the Italians call Zingares, and 
Zinganes, were no other than Zinganians, as M. D'An- 
viLLEalfo writes the word, who might, in fome pira¬ 
tical -expedition, have landed on the coalt of Arabia, 
or Africa, whence they might have rambled to Egypt, 
and at length have migrated, or been driven into 
Europe. To the kinduefs of Mr. Malet I am aifo 
indebted for an account of the Boras . a rentarkablc 

race 
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race of men, inhabiting chiefly the cities of GnjarSt, 
who, though Mufelmans in religion, are Jexvt in fea¬ 
tures, genius, and manners: they form in all places a 
dillin£t fraternity, and are every where noted for ad- 
drefs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conftant at* 
tention to lucre, but profefs total ignorance of their 
origin: though it fcems probable, that they came firft 
with their brethren, the Afghans, to the borders of In¬ 
dia, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and 
fecure occupation in populous towns, to the perpe¬ 
tual wars, and laborious exertions, on the mountains. 
As to the Mafias in the weftern parts of the Indian 
empire, I have feen their books in Arahick, and am 
perfuaded that, like the people called Malays, they 
defeended from Arabian traders and mariners after the 
age of Muhammeu. 

On the continent of India, between the river Vif&- 
Ja, or Hyfbafis, to the weft, the mountains of Tripura 
and Cdmarupa to the eaft, and Himalaya to the north, 
we find many races of wild people, with more or lefs 
of that priltine ferocity, which induced their ancef- 
tors to fecede from the civilized inhabitants of the 
plains and valleys: in the moft ancient San/crit books, 
they are called Saaas, Cirdtas, Colas, Pulindas, Barba~ 
ras, and are all known to Europeans, though not all by 
their true names: but many iftWapilgrims, who have 
travelled through their haunts, have fully deferibed 
them to me; and I have found reafons for believing, 
that they fprang from the old Indian Hem i though 
fome of them were foon intermixed with the firft ram¬ 
blers from Tartary, whofe language feems to have 
been the bafis of that now fpoken by the Moguls, 

We come back to the Indian 1 Hands, and haften to 
thofe which lie to the fouth-eaft of Silan, ox Taprobanet 
for Silan itfelf, as wc know from the languages, letters, 
religion, and old monuments, of its various inhabi¬ 
tants, was peopled beyond time of memory by the 

Hindu 
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HnAt nccy and foraierl/» perhaps, extended mncfa 
farther to the weft, and to the fouth, To as to inelade 
iMtrd, or the equinodial point of the Mitat aftro» 
noroers: nor can we reafonably doubt, that the fame 
enterprifing family planted colonies in the other iOes 
of the fame ocean, from the MalajaivUpau which take 
their name from the mountain of Malaya, to tlie ildr* 
httas, or Mallicii, and probably far beyond them. 
Capuin Forrist aflured me, that he found the ifte 
of Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems of India) 
chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worlhipped the fame 
idols which he had fecn in this province; and that of 
Madhuri muft have been fo denominated, like the 
well-known territory in the weftem peniniula, by a 
nation who nnderftood San/crit. We need not be 
furprifed that M. D’Anville was unable to affign a 
reafon why the Jahadios, or Tavadwtpa, of Ptolemy, 
was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifle of Bor- 
ley; but wc muft admire the inquifitive fpirit and pa> 
tient labour of the Greeks axsA Remans, whom nothing 
r)bfervable foems to have cfcaped. Tava means 
in San/crit; and though that word, or its regular de* 
rivative, be now appii^ folely to Java, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for be¬ 
lieving, that the ancients applied it to Sumatra. In 
whatever way the name of the laft-mentioned ifland 
may be written by Europeans, it is clearly an In£a» 
w'ord, imp]ymg aiundance OT excellence; but we cannot 
help wondering, that neither the natives of it, nor the 
beft informed of out Pandits, know it by any fuch ap- 
pcllation; clpccially as it ftill exWbits vihble trace* 
of a primeval connexion with India. From the very 
accurate and interefting account of it, by a learned 
and ingenious member of our own body, wedifeover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conjeQure, that 
multitudes of pure San/crit words occur in the princi¬ 
pal dialects of the Sumatrans; that, among theii laws, 
two politive rules concerning/«rr//« and intsrtjl, ap¬ 
pear 
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pear to be taken, word for word, from the Indian legif- 
lators Na'red and Ha'rita; and, what is yet more 
obfervable, that the fyliem of letters ufed by the 
people of R^ang and Lampunt has the fame artificial 
order with the Devanagafi; but in every ferics one 
letter is omitted, becaule it is never found in the lan¬ 
guages of thofe idanders. If Mr. Marsden has 
proved (as he firmly believes, and as we, from our 
knowledge of bis accuiacy, may fairly prefume) that 
clear vefliges of one ancient language are difcernible 
in all the inlular dialcfts of the fouthern feas from 
Madagajear to the Philippines, and even to the remot- 
eft iflands lately difeovered, we may infer from the fpe- 
cimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent of 
them all was no other than the Sanjerit: and with 
this obfervation, having nothing of confcquence to 
add on the Cbineje or on thofe of I leave 

the farthed caflcrn verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries now under the government of China, 
between the northern limits of India, and the exten- 
five domain of thofe Tartars who are ftill indepen¬ 
dent. 

That the people of Potyid, or Tibet, were Hindus, 
who engrafted the hcrelies of Buddha on their old 
mythological religion, we know from the tefcarches of 
Cassiano, who long had refided among them; and 
whofe difquifitions on their language and letters, their 
tenets, and forms of worlhip, are inferted by Giorci 
in his curious but prolix compilation, which 1 have 
had the patience to read from the firft to the lall of 
nine hundred rugged pages. Their charafters are ap¬ 
parently Indian; but their language has now the dif- 
advantage of being written with more letters than are 
ever pronounced; for, although it was anciently San- 
jerit, and polyfyllabick, it feems at prefent, from the 
influence of Chineje manners, to conlill of monofylia- 
bfes, to form which, with fbme regard to grammatical 

derivation, 
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derivatioB,; it has bebome necefiary to fuppreis, in 
conunoit difcourfe, many letters which we fee in their 
books; and thus we are enabled to trace in their writ¬ 
ing, a number of Sanjcrit words and phrafes, which 
in their fpoken dialed are quite undiftinguifliable. 
The two engravings in Gioaci’s book, from ftetcbea 
by a painter, exhibit a fyllem of Egyftia and 

Mian mythology; and a complete explanation of 
them would have done th^ learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies, which are always ridi¬ 
culous, and often grofsly brroneous. 

The Tartlirt having been wholly unlettered, at they 
freely confefs, before their converfion to the religion 
of Arabia, we cannot but fufped that the natives of 
Eigbir, TancHt, and Khali, who had fyftcms of letters, 
and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were 
not; of the 3’artarian, but of the Indian family; and I 
apply the fame remark to the nation whom we call 
Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits by the 
names of Branuuhinas, and feem to have been the 
Bracbmani of Ptolemy: they were probably rambling 
Hindus, who, defcending from the northern parts of 
the eaftern peninfula, carried with them the letters 
now ufed in Ava, which are no more than a round 
Nagar) derived from the fquare charaders, in which 
the Pali, or facred language, of Buddha’s priefts in 
that country, was anciently written; a language, by 
the way, very, nearly allied to the Sdnjcrtt, if we can 
depend on the tcllimony of M De la Lol berl; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and, in general, 
a faithful reporter of fads, is charged, by CAarAKius, 
with having miftaken the Beraw for the W/i letters; 
and when, on bis authority, I i'poke of the Bali writ¬ 
ing to a young chief of Aracan, who read with facility 
the books of the Barmas, hecorrededme withpolite- 
nefs, and affured me, that the Pali language was writ¬ 
ten by the prieits in a much older charador. 
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Let us now return eaftward, to the fartbeft AJUtitk 
dominions of Ri^a, and rounding them on the north* 
e»ft, pafs diredly to the Iffperbtreans, who, frdm all 
that can be learned of their old religion and manners, 
appear like the Mtffagetat and fome other nations 
tifually confidered as Tartars, to have been really of 
the Gttbiek, that is, of the Hindu race: for 1 confident¬ 
ly affiime, that the Getbs and Hindut had originally the 
fame language, gave the fame appellations to the fiars 
and planets, adored the fame falfe deities, performed 
the fame bloody facrifices, and profefiTed the fame no« 
tions of rewards, and punifhments after death. I would 
not infill, with M. Bailly, that the people of Finland 
were Gtibst merely becaufe they have the word Jhip in 
their language, while the reft of it appears Wholly dif- 
dnd from any of the Gstbick idioms. The publilhcrs 
of the Lord’s prayer in many languages, rCprefent the 
Finnijb and Lappenian as nearly alike, and the Hunga^ 
rian as totally different from them; but this mull be 
an error, if it be true that a Ruffian author has lately 
traced the Hungarian from its primitive feat, between 
the Cajpian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itfelff 
and fince the Hunt were confhlTediy 7‘artsrt, we may 
conclude, that all the northern languages, except the 
Gttbitk, had a Tartarian origin, like that univerfally 
aferibed to the various branches of Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian, which I never iludied, becaufe I 
could not hear of any original compofitions in It, I 
can offer nothing decifive; but am convinced, from 
the bell information procurable in Bengal, that its balk 
was ancieni Perfian, of the iumt-Indiau flock with the 
Zend, and that it has been gradually changed fince 
the time when Armenia ceafed to be a province of 
Iran. The letters in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern; and though the learned 
editor of the tra£l, by Carpanius, o.n the literature 
of Ava, compares them with the Pali chara£lers, yet, 
if they be not, as I Ihould rather imagine, derived 

from 
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from the Pabtavi, they are probably an invention of 
fome learned Armenian in the middle of the fifth cen» 
tury. Moses of Khoren, than whom no man was 
more able to elucidate the fubjed, has inferted in his 
hifiorical work, a difquifition on the. language of Ar¬ 
menia, from which we might collect fome curious in¬ 
formation, if the prefent occafion required it; but to 
all the races of men who inhabit the branches of Cem- 
tafus, and the northern limits of Iran, I apply the re¬ 
mark, before announced generally, that ferocious and 
hardy tribes, who retire, for the fake of liberty, to 
mountainous regions, and form by degrees a feparate 
nation, mull al^ form, in the end, a feparate lan¬ 
guage, by agreeing-on new words to exprefs new 
ideas; provided that the language which they carried 
with them, was not fixed by writing, and fuificiently 
copious. Thei<rw«ft4»damfclsare.faid, by Strabo, 
to .have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs Anai- 
Tis, whom we know, from other authorities, to be 
the Na'hi'b, or Venus, of the old Perfians; and it is 
for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole empire of 
Gyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and among 
the idands, oi AJia, we come again to thecoafl of the 
Medietrrantan: and the principal liations of antiquity, 
who firft demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians, who, though differing fomewhat in man¬ 
ners, and perhaps in dialed, had an apparent affinity 
in religion, as well as in language. The Dorian, Ionian 
and Eolian families having emigrated from Eunpe, to 
which it is univerfaiiy agreed that they firft pafied 
from Egypt, I can add nothing to what has been ad¬ 
vanced concerning them in former difeourfes; and 
no written monuments of Old being extant, 

I (hall only obferve, on the authority of the Greeks, 
that the grand objed of royiterious worfhip in that 
country, was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature per- 

fonified. 
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Tonified, aa we fee her among thein i tfaou- 
fand forms, and under a thoufaiid names. She was 
called, in the Phrygian dialect, MA', and reprefented 
in a car drawn by -lions, with a drum in her hand, and 
a towered coronet on her head. Hermyileries (which 
feem to be alluded to in the Mtjqick law) are folem- 
nized, at thp autumnal equinox, ia tb^e provinces, 
where (he is named, in one of her chma^ers, Ma'; is 
adored in all of them, as the Great MOiher; is figured 
fitting oh a Hon, and appears fn fom6 of her temples 
with a diadem, or mitre of turrets. A drum is called 
dindima both in Sanjcrit and Phrygian; and the title 
of Dindymene Teems rather derived from that word 
than from the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
Efbt/us was manifefily the fame goddefs in the charac¬ 
ter of produ0ive Nature: and the Astarte of the 
Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we now eturn) was, 
1 doubt not, the fame in another form. I may, on the 
whole, alTure you, that the learned works of Selden 
and Jablonski, on the Gods of Syria and Egypt^ 
would receive more illuftration from the little Sanjcrit 
book entitled Chandt, than from all the fragments of 
oriental mythology that are difperied in the whole 
compafs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature: 
We are told that the Phenicians, like the Hindus, ador¬ 
ed the Sun, andiaflerted water to be the firlt of created 
things: nor can we doubt that Syria, Samaria, and 
Phenice, or the long flrip of land on the fhore of the 
Mediterranean, were anciently^ peopled by a branch 
of the Indian Rock, but were afterwards inhabited by* 
that race, wbichf for the prefent, we aMj&abian: 
In all three, the oldeft religion was the AJfyrian, as'it 
It called by Selden ; and the Samaritan letters appear 
to have been the fame at firft with thofe of Phertfce; 
but the Syriack language, of which ample remains 
are preferved, and the Punick, of which we have a 
clear fpecimen in Plautus, and on monuments late¬ 
ly brought to light, were indifputably of a Cbaldaick 
or Arabick origin. 


The 
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Tlie feat of the hrll Pbm'eians having extended to 
Unut with which we bcgari, we have iww completed 
the drcuir 6f Jfia: but we muft not pafs over in 
lilence, a molt extraordinary people, who efcaped the 
attention (as Barrow obferves mpre thaironce) of the 
diligent and inquifitive Herodotus: I mean the peo¬ 
ple of jiulea, wbofe language demonftrates their affi¬ 
nity with the Arah$: but whofe mannets, literature, 
and biltory, are wonderfully diftinguiflied from the 
reft of mankind. Barrow loads them with the fe- 
vere, but juft, epithets of thalignant, unfocial, obfti- 
nate, diitruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent; and 
delcribes them as furioufly zealous in fuccouring 
their own countrymen, but in^acably hoftite to other 
nations; yet, with all the fottiffi pcrverfenefs, the’ftu- 
pid arrogance, and the brutal atrocity, of their charac¬ 
ter, they had the peculiar merit among all races of 
men under heaven, of prcferving a rational and pure 
fyftem of devotion, in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rites, and a dark labyrinth of er¬ 
rors, produced by ignorance, and fupported by intc- 
refted fraud. Theological inquiries are po part of 
my prefent fubjeft; but I cannot refrain from adding, 
that the colledion of trafis, which we call, from their 
excellence, the Scriptures, contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true fuMiniity, more exquifite 
beauty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer Itrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be collefted within the fame coirpafs, from all other 
books that were ever compofed in any age, or in any 
idiom. The two parts of which the Scriptures con- 
fift, are connefied by a chain of coinpofitions) which 
bear no refemblance, in form or ftyle, to any that can 
be produced from theftorcs of Grecian, Indian Perjum, 
or even Arabian, learning. The antiquity of thofe 
compofitions no man doubts; and the unftrained ap¬ 
plication of them to events long fubreqiient to their 
publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they were 
genuine prediQions, and confequently infpired; but, 

if 
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if any thing be the abfolute 'cxclufivc property of 
each individiial, it is his' bcliefi and I hope I (houid 
be one of the laft men living, who coidd harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief on the free minds 
of others. I mean only to alTuair* what, I truft, will 
be readily conceded, that the firll Betrew hiftorian 
mud be entitled, merely as Aich, to an equal degree 
of credit, in his account of all civil tranradiolts, with 
any other hiftcurian of antiquity. How far that moil 
ancient. writer confirms the refult of our inquiries 
into the genealogy of nations, I propofe to Ihow at 
our next annivcrfary meeting; whe^ after an ap¬ 
proach to demonftration, in the ftridTiiwbpd of the' 
old analyfis, I ihall refume the whole argument con- 
cifelyand fynthctically; and (hall then have condenf- 
cd in feven difcourfes, a mafs of evidence, which, if 
brevity had not been my objeQ, might h c been ex- 

E Ended into feven large Volumes, with no other trou- 
le than that of holding the pen: but (to borrow a 
turn of expreflion from one of our poets) “ for what 
** I have produced, -I claim only your iodulgOBce; it 
is for wnat I have fupprefled Uiat I am entitled to 
“ vom thanks.” 
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II. 

observations on tne 
INHABITANTS at mt GARROW HILLS, 
Mult during a puUie Deputatim in tht Titri tfW tnd 1^89) 
Bv JOHN ELIOT, 


TH the month of 1788, I was deputed by 

Government, to invedigate the duties colleded on 
the Hills, which bound the north-eallero parts 

of BengtJ; and, to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, who had hithertb known no intercourfe with 
Eurupttms, fome fcarlet doth was given me by Co* 
vernment to be diftributed to thein. 

The mountaineers who inhabit diSerent parts of 
India, have been generally conlidered favages, equal-* 
iy unreftrained by law and moraliK, and watchful to 
taka every opportunity of cemunitting depredations 
on the low country, pillagipg the inhabitants, and de- 
llrpying their* villages, whenever they could do fo 
with impunity. At Beglepart, however, it has been 
proved, that the hill-people, by good treatment and 
encouragement, may be in a great degree civilized, 
and rendered at lead peaceable and inodenfive, if not 
ferviceable. My obfervation of the cbaraBer and the 
conduH of the Garrows, has induced me to believe the 
fame good confoquences may be expefted from en- 
Muraging them) but I propofe to relate in plain lan¬ 
guage, what I experienced on my yifit to them, and 
leave others to form their own judgment; and, at I 
am the firft Europtan who has travelled among them, 
I (hall alfo add a few obfervations on the country, 
and on what attracted my notice as being in any re- 
fpea peeuliar. 

Vot. III. C On 
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On drawing near the hills, you have a beautiful 
fight of three ranges of inountains, rifing one above 
another; but, on nearer approach, they.vanilh, except 
the Gmajftrs, the lower range, in appearance infigni- 
ficantly Imall. The verdure and rich land, however, 
fully rccompenfe the lofs; and, turn your eve which 
way you. will, you fee fomething to cheer the mind, 
ana raife the fancy, in the numerous fmall villages 
round about,.,protefckd from the heat by a variety of 
trees iiiterfperfed. 

The firft pafs I went to was Gbejegngt fituated on 
the weft fide of the Natie river. Hew: a great num^ 
her of Garrexos refide at the foot of the pafs in three 
villages, Gbo/egeng, Gbtme, and Bcratk. The head 
people of the villages are^alied B$Hu»bit a name ufed 
by- the head Rijds in Bengal, when the hing rdided at 
Geur. Whence they derived this name I could not 
Jearn; and many other things, which might lead to 
difeoveries, rfcapedmy knowledge from the want of a 
^ood intetpreter. 

OoDAssEY Boonear IS looked on as the head man 
of this pafs at preferft, having moft influence wkb M» 
fe£i; but the rightful chief is Momee, a woman; and 
her power being, by cftabliflicd ufage, ttansfcrrable by 
marriage to her hufband, he ought, in confequence, W 
prefide; but, from his being a young and filly man, 
the chieffhip is ufurped by Oooassey, and his ufur- 
pation is rabnitted to by Mouac and her hufband* 
OoDAssEY, however, is by no means a violent or artfhi 
man. He is far from poiTefling a bad difpofition; teo 
piild man; and, by all accounts, takes great pains it>do 
juftice, and keep up unanimity with his people. 

The village of Gbojegmg'n furrounded'by a Htde jun* 
gle. On palling it, the village is tmned to your 
fight, confiRing of Cbatmgs, or houles, from ibout ihir- 
ty to J50 feet long, and twenty or forty broad, 
a 
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This Carmtt are called, by the villagers, and up- 
ter Kill people, Ciunti Garftws; though they theni- 
felves, if you afli thein of what caft they are, will aii’' 
fww, QamvUt and not give themfelves any appellation 
of caft; though there are many calls of GaTrms% but 
with what differences I bid not time to afccrtain. 

The foil is of « fine blacit earth, here and thetW 
intermixed with fpots of red earth: its richnefs is 
plainly fecn from the quicknefs of vegetatibn. The 
rice is in many places equal to the Bmares long rice^ 
The muftard-feed is twice as big as any produced in 
the pergunnahs of Bengal, , where I have been; and the 
nil it produces is as Tuperior to, as the fize of its 
grain is greater than, any other. The hemp is equal¬ 
ly good; but, as to Hs foperiority to what may be pro* 
duced in other pergunnahs, I am unable to fpeak with 
certainty: as far as I can judge from my own obferv- 
ation, the ,fort brought to the Calcutta market, is,not 
equal io what is prt^uced on the borders of the hills. 
The pafture for cattle mav be claffed next in quality 
to that of Fiafy plain; and^this I infer froiq heing 
genetallf known, that the Sheefpm and Sujutig ghee is 
nearly as good as that made at Pla^. 

There are rivers at the feveral paffes. Thofc of 
note arc the Natie, Mabaree/ee, Summa^errj, and /Mis- 
badeo. On the weft fide of the Natie 'M Gbo/egong^ and 
wn the call the Suffoor pafs. /firabamaiad, or jygew- 
barry, is on the eaft fide of the Mahar.ee/ee: Jugbur, 09 
the eaft of SurnmaJ/erry; and Burradavarrah, on the 
weft of Mabadeo. Xhefe rivers are all of a Tandy 
•hd gravelly bottom, with much limcRone and irqp. 
The Mabadeo has abundance of coals, the oil of which 
is efteemed in the hills as a medicine for the cure’ 
of cutaneous diforders, and is reputed to have been 
fifft difeovered to the hill people and villagers by a 
Fn/keg^, The mode offentrafting the oil is fimple: 

C a A quan- 
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A quantity of coats are put into an earthorn ]pot, die 
mouth of which is {topped with long grafs^ by way of 
ftratner. This pot is put into a targe deep pan, per. 
forated at the bottom, fo as to admit of the neck of 
the pot being put through it; the pan is fupported 
upon bricks, to prevent the neck of the pm from 
touching the ground, and alfo that a veflei may be 
placed under the (trainer, as a referyoir for receiving 
the oil as it drops. Thie pan is (Ried with dry cow* 
dung, which is ufed as <fuel, and extrads the oil in 
the courfe of an hour. 

There are but few forts offifli in the A; riven: tnrttc 
are to be had in great numbers, and are always confe* 
crated by facrifice before they arc eaten. The bill 
people are, however, fully recompenfed for the loft of 
fi(h in the rivers, by the great abundance they get From 
the neighbouring lakes. 

A Garrew is a ftout, wetl-ihaped man; hardy, and 
able to do much work; of a furly look; flat, O^ii- 
likenofe; fmallcyes, generally blue, or brown; fore¬ 
head wrinkled; and overhanging eye-brow; with large 
mouth, thick lips, and face round and fhort: their 
colour is of a light or deep brown. Their drefs con- 
fifts of a brown girdle, about three inches broad, 
having in the center a blue ftripe; it goes round the 
waift, is pafled between the thighs, and is faftened be¬ 
hind, leaving one end, or flap, hanging down before, 
about eight inches: fometimes it is ornamented with 
brafs-plates; with rows of ivory, or a white ftonc, 
fbaped like bits of tobacco-pipes, about half an ineh 
long; the brafs-plate is made to referable a button, 
or an apothecary’s weight, but more indented: (bme 
have it ornamented with little bits of brafs, lhaped 
like a bell. Some wear an ornament on their head, 
about three or five inches broad, decorated in the 
fame manner as the flap, ferving to kei^ their hair 
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off the face, vbich gives them a wild, fierce appear¬ 
ance. Some tie their hair on the' crown, in a iodfe 
carelefs manOerj while others *crop it clofe. The 
Btauabf, or chiefs, wear a fiik turban: to the girdle 
they affix a bag, conuining their money and pamu! 
and alfo a net, for holding the utenfils with which they 
light their pipe, biiog near to it by a chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures I ever beheld, 
ihort and fquat in their ftature, with mafculine facet, 
in the features of which they differ little from the 
men. Their drefs confiffs of a dirty red cloth, 
ilriped with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad, 
which encircles the waift,. and covers about three- 
fourths of the thigh. It never reaches to the knee, 
and being but juft long enough to tie above on the 
left fide, part of the left thigh, when they walk, is ex- 
pofcd. On their necks they have a firing of the or¬ 
naments above defcribed, refembling tobacco>pipes, 
swifted thirty or forty times round, but negligentiy,- 
witbout any attention to regularity: their breafts are 
expofed to view, their only clothing being the girdle 
abovementioned: to their ears are affixed numbers of 
brafs rings, increafing in diameter from three to fix 
inches: I have feen thirty of thofe rings in each ear: 
a flit is made in the lobes of the ear, which increafes 
from the weight of the rings, and in time will admit 
the large number ftated. This weight it, however, 
partly fupported by a firing, which pafles over their 
heads. A tape, three inches broad, ties their hair, fo 
as to keep it back from their foreheads, though general¬ 
ly It is tkd with a firing on the crown of the head. 
The wives of the Beeneabs cover their heads with a 
piece of coarfe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches 
broad, and two feet long, the end of which, with 
their hair, hangs down behind, flowing loofe on their 
backs. The women. work as well as the men, and 
1 have feen them carry as great burthens. Their 

hands, 
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the mouth of infants almoft f. Jx P«tinlo 

to fwallovv. They have virjf ‘^y «« »<>>« 

that mdftly dran/is extraSn^r 
w«r for .hroo orVor "V”'"'' i" 

excepting rice and gu ts the^fifft nf i!*®*‘’Provifion4i 
ed, and dtc otherTwed tiU . 1 ^ 
deed, excepting thefe th^ir • hlack. . In* 

inoft raw. ^ ® food is eaten a|. 


on theX^K4^14?cl? in*”pr"/ •!! P^°P*®^uhfi/| 

and ihelUrior;.': 

pounded and fleepcd in 

infomuch as to bT%l rr * »*»» article of food, 
dugng a fcarcity of grain 

gelatinous fubftMce STafl. • 

gar-cane: thofey^o eVn aff 

They alfo fubfdl on the “r "“’‘r""*' ‘‘^• 

in great plenty about the hills * fr 

One has a number of buds Jn if is”faid fo b"“""t* 
ing medifine, and is eaten holi ^ ’ u I*® * '^oolr 
of them i brought with me e ®t^ ot baked. Som^ 
trailed in .b^blfteToJ - "xlWo* 

tills, I ‘’"S?'r'’™/™T'‘' 

no detriment to their growth allhV 

&. ii.„^r.dif3 f ™ 

«i Kvo. •tefape,i„.roi1.^ft:'3t^;3;;^'i“ol;: 
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ipical gtfdit*, where* 1 hear, (bey have produced % 
vecy baadTomiB flower., Thi* pkof was cultivated' by 
the Garreunt nearly in-tho iame maimer as we do pq* 
tatoes in England: a hud- being broken off to bofoiyii 
for a plant. The Garrews fay it yields* after it is dug 
out of the ground,, and laid by Tor the enfuing ijcafon 
of cultivation, (commencing immediately on the break* 
ipg up of the rains,) from three to ten Duds. Another 
fort of Kntibn grows at the tops of the hills, and ii 
found by iu fprout, which twills itfe:lf round the 
trunk and branches of trees. I have feen the fproui 
Oom ten to. twenty feet high: the. leaves have three 
fegmentt, like a vine leaf, but more pointed; of deep 
green, and very fmalt. The root is found from a foot 
to two feet and a haif.below the ground, is in Ihapn 
tapering, of a reddilji colour, and in length from five 
iui^ea to a foot and a half: it is eaten roalled. ^be 
Other fpecies grows in the fame manner, but is of a 
dirty yellow colour. 

The houfes of thefe Garrews, called Cbaungs, are 
xaifed on piles, about three or* four feet from the 
ground, from thirty to feet in length;, and, in 
breadth from ten, to forty; and are roofed with thatch, 
The props of the Cbanng coa&Q. of large /aul timbet/tf 
in the center there are eight, and on the lides from 
eight to thirty: over thefe ace placed, horizontally, 
large timbers, for a fupport to the roo4 and tied fafl, 
fometimes with llrings; but ffring is rarely ufed for 
this purpofe;, the tying'Work being moftly done with 
flips of grafs or cane. The roof is neatly'executeck 
and with, as much regularity as any of our Bungalow 
thatches. When I fay this, however, I fpeak of the 
Cbaungs of the Beeneabs: I wpt into few of the 
Cbaungs of the lower clafs. The roof conlifts of mats 
and flrong grafs. The fades of the houfe are made 
from the iiaall hollow bamboos, cut open, flatted, and 
woven as the common mats are. The floor is made 
in the fame manner, but of a (tronger bamboo. The 

Cbanng 
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confillt of two apartment*; one floored* and 
raifed on piles* as defcrib^; and the other without a 
Boor at one end* for their cattle: at the other end is 
an open platform* where the women fit* and work. Oa 
one fi4e alfo is a fmall raifed platform, ufually about 
fix fi»t fquare, inclofed at the fides, and open above: 
here the children play. In the center of the Cbaung 
they cook their vi£iuals, a fpace of about five feet 
fquare being covered with earth; on one fide a little 
trap-door is made in the floor, for the convenienoe of 
the women on certain occafions, which creates much 
filth under their CbtMngs, Indeed, a great part of their 
dirt is thrown under the G/rnimg; and the only fcaven> 
gers I faw, were their hog*; but, luckily for them* 
they have plenty of thofe animals. 

Bugs cover their wearing apparel, of the fame fort 
as thole which infe bed* in England. During my 
journey along the hills, I fuficied very much from 

them. 

The difpofition of a G*rraw could not be aacurate* 
ly known in the fhort time I bad taobferve yet my 
intercourfe with them, which was of the molt open 
nature, will, I think, allow me to fay fomething of it. 

Their furly looks feem to indicate ill temper; but 
this is far from being the cafe, as they are of a mild 
difpofition. 'They are, moreover, honed in their 
dealings* and fure to perform what they preniife. 
When in liquor, they are merry to the highed pitch; 
then men, women, and children, will dance till they 
can fcarce dand. Their manner of dancing is as fol- 
lows: twenty or thirty men of a row danding behind 
one another, hold each other by the fides of their 
^Its, and then go round in a circle, hopping on one 
fjMt, then on the other, finging and keeping time with 
their mufic* which is animating, though harlh and in- 

barmoziious, 
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fetmoiifeMt confining chiefly of tomtoms and bnfii 
pans i the flril generally beaten by the old people, and 
the tail by the children. The women dance in rows^ 
ami hop in the fame manner, but bold their hands outt 
iMmring one hand, and raifing the other, at die fame 
rime, at the mufic beats, and occalionally turning 
round with great rapidity. The men alfo exhibit mn 
Htaty exercifes with the fword and fliield, which they 
ufe 'trith grace, and great activity. Their dancing at 
their fefti vals lads two or three days, during which time 
they driidt and feaft to an excefs, infomuch that it re¬ 
quires a day or two afterwards to make them perfed- 
ly fober amain; yet, during this fit of Ihflivity and 
tfunkenneu, they never quavrel. 

Marriage is in general fettled amongfl the parttea 
themfelves, though fometimes by. their parents. If it 
has been fettled by the parties themfelves, and the 
parents of either refufe their aifent, the friends of the 
oppofite party, and even others unconneded, go, and, 
by force, compel the difienters to comply; it being a 
rule among the Garrtm, to aiBft thofe that want t 1 i«if 
help on thefe occafions, let the difparity of age or 
rank be ever to great. If the parents do not accede 
to the wiih of their child, they are well beaten till they 
acquiefee in the marriage, which being done, a day ii 
fixed for the fettlement of the contraB, or rather fort 
complimentary vifit from the bride -to the bridegroom, 
to fettle the day of marriage, and the articles of which 
the feaft lhall confift, as well as the company to be in¬ 
vited; and they then make merry for the night. The 
invitations on thefe occafions are made by the bead 
man of a Chaung fending a paun to the inhabitants ol 
another Cbaung, as they cannot invite one out of a 
CboMnr without the reft: the man who carries the 
faun nates the purpofe for which it is fent; and thd 
next day an anfwer is made, if the invitation be ac¬ 
cepted, but not otherwife, as they never wifh to give 
g verbal refufalj and, therefore, if nobody returns 
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dw iiact day^ the mviutioa m uadcribod to be ie« 
fafed. 

On the nuptial day, the parties invited go to the 
bride’s houft; it being the cuftom among the G^rrevs 
for the bride to fetch the bridegroom. When the wine^ 
dice. are ready, and all the company arrived, they be¬ 
gin finging and dancing, and now and then take a 
merry cup; while a party of the women carry the 
bride to the river, wafli her, and, on their return home, 
drefa her out in her befl ornaments; this completed, 
it is notiSed to the company, and the muhe ceafes: 
then a party take up the wine, provifions, drums, 
TCns, and a cock and hen, and carry them to the 
bridegroom’s houfe in proceflion; the cock and hen 
being carried by the prieft; after which, the bride fol¬ 
lows, with a party ^ women, walking in the centec 
till fhe arrives at the bridegroom’s houfe, v^berc iho 
and her party feat thenvfelves in otic Corner of the 
Ckaung, near the door: the remaining vilttors then 
proceed to the bridegroom's houfe, and the men fir 
at the further end of the room, oppofite to the women; 
the men then again begin fi^ng anddanctog; ifio 
bridegroom is called for; but, as be retirestpaaothei; 
CbMungt fearch is made for him, as tf he were 
miffing, and, as. foon as they find him, they give .a 
ffiout: they then cariy him to the river, waffi him, re¬ 
turn, and drefs him in his war drefs; which done, the 
women carry the bride to her own Cbamg^ where flw 
is put in the center; and notice of this being brought 
to die vifitors at the bridegroom’s houle, they take up 
tbe wine, &c. and prepare to go with tte bridegroom^ 
when bis father, mother, and family, cry and howl in 
the moft lamentable manner, and fome force is qfed to 
fcparate him from them. At laft they depart; the 
bride’s father leading the way, and the company fol¬ 
lowing one by one, the bridegroom in the center. 
On entering the bride’s Cbaungt they make a general 
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ihbutt and place the bridegroom on the bride's right 
handy and then (ing and dance for a time, till ibe 
pried proclaiming lilence, all is quiet; and he goes 
before the bride and bridegroom, who iire fualed, and 
nfks fome quedions, to which the whole paiiy tuifnec 
Jiummab, orgtoi*] this continues a few miniius, after 
which, the cock and hen being brought, the pried 
takes hold of them by the wings, and holil-> themiipyto 
the company, afking them fomc quelhon , to which 
they again reply Nummab! Ibme grain is tiica brouglit, 
and thrown before the cock and hen, who being cm-' 
ployed in picking it, the pried takes this oppoit'oiitf 
to drike them on the head with a dickr to appeal anot 
dead; and the whole company, after ohferving them a 
few feconds, call out as before: a knife being then 
brought, the pried cuts the anus of the cock, and 
draws out the guts; and the company rejrcat 
after which he perf^orms the fame operation on the hen; 
and the company give a fhout, and again call oxxtNmh 
$ub. They- look on this part of the ceremony as veir 
ominous; for ibould any blood be fpilt by the firtt 
blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out with 
the guts, it would be confidered as an unlucky marri> 
age. The ceremony being over, the bride and bride-* 
groom, drinking, prefent the bowl to the companyj 
and then they all fead, and make merry. 

I difeovered thefe circumdances of the marriage 
ceremony of the (farrmi, from being prefent at the 
marriage of Lungree, younged daughter of the chief 
OoDAssEY, feven years of age, and Buglun, twenty* 
three years old, the fon of a common Garrew: and I 
may hcreobferve, that this marriage, difproportionate 
as to age and rank, is a very happy one for Buoluk, 
as he will fucceed to the Booneabjhip and edatc; for 
among all the Carraws, the youngcll daughter is* al¬ 
ways 


* 1 sBspcct the word to be yuntah, or sulutui.'on jiid rcwenct, J. 
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ways heireri; and if there be auy other chMmt who 
were born before hert they would get nothing on the 
death of the Bcaaeah. What is more ftrange» if Bva« 
lew were to die, Lvnck»b would marry one of his 
brothers; and if all his brothers were dead, &e would 
tben marry the father: and if the hither afterwards 
Ibould prove too old, ihe would put him afide, and 
lake any one elfe whom flie mighc chafe. 

The dead are kept for four days; burnt on a pile of 
wood in a Dingy, or fmall boat, placed on the top of 
the pile; and the afhes are put into a bole, dugexadly 
where the fire was, covered with a fmall thatch build* 
ing, and furrounded with a railing. A lamp is burnt 
within the building every night, for the fpare of a 
month or more. The wearing apparei of the drceafed 
is hung on poles, fixed at each comer cf hr 'aihng, 
which, after a certain time, (from fix -o two 

months,) are broken, and then allowed to hang down¬ 
wards till they fall to pieces. They bum their dead 
within fix or eight yards of their Cbaungs, and the ce- 
rentony is performed exafliy at twelve o’clock at night; 
the pile is lighted by .the neareft relation: after this 
they feaft, make merry, dance and fing, and get drunk. 
This is, however, the ceremony to a common Garrsw. 
If it be a perfon of rank, the pile is decorated with 
cloth and flowers, and a bullock facrificed on the oc* 
cafion, and the head of the bullock is alfo burnt with 
the corpse. I f it be an upper hill Boenenb, of common 
rank, the head of one of his fiaves would be cut off, 
and burnt with him. And if it happen to be one of the 
firft rank Bttneabs, a large body of his fiaves Tally out 
of the hills, and feize a Hindu, wbofe head they cut 
off, and burn with their chief. The railed graves of 
Bt$nt*ht are decorated with images of animals placed 
near the graves, and the railing is often ornamented 
with frelh flowers. 


Their 
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Their religion ippears to approximate to that of 
the Hindus: they worihip Mahade'va: and at Sum- 
juuH, a pafs in the hills, they worihip the fun aod 
moon. To afcertain which of the two they are to 
worihip upon any particular occafion, their prieft takes 
a cup of water, and fome wheat: hrii calling the name 
of the fun, he drops a grain into the water; if it iinks« 
they are then to worihip the fun; ihould it not iink« 
they then would drop another grain in the name of the 
moon, and fe on till one of the grains link. All reli* 
gious ceremonies are preceded by a facrihee to their 
god, of a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog: in cafes of ill* 
nefs, they offer up a facrifice in p'roportion to the fup- 
pofed fatality of the didemper with which they are 
aini6ted; as they imagine medicine will have noeffed, 
unlefs the deity interfere in their favour, and that a 
facrifice is requifite to procure fuch interpofition. 

The facrifice is made before an altar conftruded as 
follows: two bamboos arc ereded, ftripped of all their 
branches and leaves, except at the exiremity of the 
main ftem, which is left: a Hick is fixed near the top 
of each, to which is tied, at each end, a double firing, 
reaching to two fide bamboos, about two feet out ^ 
the ground, with the tops fplit, fo as to make a kind 
of crown: between the firings are filaced bits of Aicks 
of about a foot in height, at die diftance of a foot 
from each other, or more, in proportion to the height 
of the bamboos. The crofs fiicks thus form a fquare 
with the perpendicular firings; and in every other 
fquare, crofs firings are tied, beginning with the top 
fquare: round the bamboos a fpace of fix or eight feet 
fquare is cleared, and covered with red earth; and in 
front, at the di fiance of about fix or more feet, a 
fquare of two feet is cleared, in the center of which a 
fmall pit is dug, and fpread over with red earth: at 
fome diftance from the altar, on the fide neareft the 
hills, two fplit bamboos are bent into an arch, with 

the 
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ilie ends in the ground, To as to form it toveringt un-> 
^•this a fmali mound is raifed, and a little thatched 
building ere£ted over it, open at the tides, untter which 
fome boiled rice is placed. When thus much is pre¬ 
pared, the priell approaches the little pit, and the 
people aflembled ftand behind him. He then mutten 
fbmetbing to himfelf; when the animal intended to 
be facrificed is brought, and the head cut off by the 
prieft over the pit, fome holding the bead by a rope, 
and others the body; if the head is not taken oflpat 
one blow, it is reckoned unlucky. The blood is col- 
leded in a pan, carried to the covered arch, with the 
head of the animal, and put by the fide of the mound. 
A lighted lamp is then brought, and put near the ani¬ 
mal’s bead, when the whole company bow to the 
ground, and a white cloth is drawn over the arch, it 
Ming fuppofed their god will tlxen come, and take 
what he wants; a fire is alfo kept burning during the 
ceremony between the altar and arch. An hourafter, 
the covering is taken off, the provifions therein placed, 
with the animal, arc dreffed for the company, and they 
make merry. 

When a large animal is to be facrificed, two Haves 
are put by the fide of the pit, fo as to place the animal’s 
neck between them: a bamboo is tied under his neck 
to the Haves, lo prevent his head from falling to the 
ground: he is then flretched out by ropes fixed to his 
legs, and his head is fevered by the ftrongeft man 
amonglt them. 

Their mode of fwearing at Gbofegong is very folemn^ 
the oath is taken upon a flonc, which they firft falute; 
then, with their hands joined, and uplifted, their eyes 
Itedfallly fixed fo the hills, they call on Mahade'va 
in the moll folcnm manner, telling him to witnefs what 
they declare, and that he knows whether tlicy fpeak 
true or falfc They tlien again touch the ftone with 

all 
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all tke aprpearance oF the utmoft fear, and boir tftehr 
heads to it, calling again upon MahadeVa. Thef 
alfo, during their relation, look lledFallly to the hills, 
and keep their right hand on the ftone. When the 
firft perfon fwore before me, the awe and reverence 
with which the man fwore, fordibly ftruckroe; my 
Moberrir could hardly write, fo ranch was he affeftea 
by the folemnity. In fome of the hills they put a ti¬ 
ger’s bone between their teeth, before they relate the 
fubjcft to be depofed: others take earth in their hand; 
and, .on fome occafions, they fwear with their weapons 
in their hands. 1 underftand their general belief to 
be, that their god refides in the hills; and, though 
this belief may feem inconfiftent with an awful idea of 
the divinity, thefc people appeared to (land in the ut¬ 
moft awe of their deity, from their fear of his punifli- 
ing them for any mifconduS in their frequent excur* 
lions to the hills. 

Their punifhments confift moftly in fines. The Bt 9 - 
neabs decide on all complaints, except adultery, mur¬ 
der, and robbery, which are tried by a general aflem- 
bly of the neighbouring chiefs, and are puniftied with 
inftant death. As the money colleded by fines was 
appropriated to fcafting and drunkcnncfs, I wiihed to 
fee if I could induce them to give over this mode of 
puniihing; but they told me plainly, they would not 
allow me to interfere; yet, as I had been very kind to 
them, when a man was to be punilhed with death, they 
would let me know. 

When any thing particular is to be fettled, they 
all aftemble in their war-drefs, which confifts of a 
blue cloth, (covering part of the back, and tied at the 
bread, where the four corners are made to meet,) a 
fhield, and a fword: they fit in a circle, the fwordbe* 
ing fixed in the ground before them. Their refolu- 
tionsareput into immediate execution, if they relate to 

war; 
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var; if to other matters, they feaft, hng, dance, and 
get drunk. 

Their chiefs debate the fubjefl of deliberation; and 
their wives, on thefe occafions, have as much autho. 
riiy as the chiefs. This 1 had an opportunity of fee> 
ing, when I fettled the revenue they had to pay, hav¬ 
ing told them, they would be well proteffed from any 
opprefBon while under me; and that no more fhould 
be taken from them, than was finally fettled. Some of 
the chiefs wilhed to pay an adequate fum, when 
Momee, wife to thd principal chief, rofe, and fpoke, 
for fome minutes, after which Ihe alked me if 1 de¬ 
clared the truth to them, and on my replying in the 
affirmative, they agreed to the revenue 1 demanded. 
Su.tA^<I, wife of another chief, then came to me, and 
told me, I had heard what (he I'uiFered iiatn the op- 
prelfion of the Zemindars, and begged, with tears in 
her eyes, that I would get jufiice done to her. I 
made a particular enquiry into her complaint, and 
made the Dtrerab of the pafs reftore her cattle: and 
fn much confidence had the^ at lad in me, that they 
requeiled I would make a fair divifion of their land^ 
which they would never fufiet the Zemindar ot his peo¬ 
ple to do. 

Their mode of fettling their proportions of pay¬ 
ments, dec. is by flicks: each of the inferior (jsrr- 
mot places as many flicks in a pan.as he can give of 
the article required: the whole are then counted, and 
the deficiencies made up by the Beneabs, All their 
accounts alfo are kept by flicks, as well as their agree¬ 
ments. 

1 have before faid, on occafions of illnefs, a facri- 
fice is made to the deity. 1 endeavoured to find out 
what medicines they ufc, but I cannot fhy 1 have 
been fuccefsful in this material point: X imagine, 

however. 
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however, they muft have fome valuabfe plants, from 
the many great cures that appear to Have been effeS- 
ed in wounds. The neem leaf feems to be much ufed 
in inflammations, and blue vitriol is applied to frefh 
wounds; this laft medicine appears to Have been in¬ 
troduced by the natives of Bengal, Charms and fpelli 
arc common among the Garrews. The tiger’s nofe, 
flrung round a woman’s neck, is conGdered as a great 
prefervative in child-birth; they aver it keeps off 
giddinefs, and other diforders confequent on this 
event. A woman, for nearly a month before her time, 
is not permitted to ftir out of htr Cbaung: fix days 
after delivery, fhe and her child are carried to the 
river, and bathed. 

The fkin of the fnake, called the Burrawar, is 
efleetned a cure for external pains, when applied to 
the parts affected. 

Inoculation is common among the Garrows; but this 
appears to have been only of late years, and was in¬ 
troduced among them by Joynarain, Zemindar of 
Sbeerfonr, through the interference and recommenda¬ 
tion of ibme of the hill traders, who having been in 
the hills at a time when the Garrews were afflicted 
with this fatal diforder, and dying without being able 
to affift themfelves, perfuaded the chiefs to fend a de¬ 
putation to the Zemindar, and he lent them his family 
aoflor, who is reprefented to have been very capable, 
and, by his (kill, introduced inoculation among the 
Garrews; and this induced them to provide themielves 
yearly with an inoculator, whom they reward in the 
moil liberal manner, and take as much care of, while 
he refides among them, as if he were their father. 
The inoculator is obliged to obtain from the Zemindar, 
a Jannud, permitting him to go into the hills, and for 
which he pays a very hand fome fee; but the Zemin- 

VoL. III. D dar 
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aar IS very cautious whom he permits to go into the 
hills to officiate' on thefe occafions. 

Among the Garroses^ a madnefs exifts, which they 
call transformation into a tiger, from the perfon who 
is affli£led with this malady walking about like that 
animal, ffiunning all fociety. It is faid, that, on their 
being firft feized with this complaint, they tear their 
hair, and rings from their ears, with fuch force as to 
break the lobe. It is fuppofed to be occafioncd by a 
medicine applied to the forehead: but I endeavoured 
to procure fome of the medicine thus iifed, without 
cffefl: I imagine it rather to be created by frequent 
intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courfe of 
a week or a fortnight: d^-ring the time the perfon is 
in this Aatc, it is with the utmoll difficulty he is made 
to eat or drink. I queftioned a man, who had thus 
been afflifted, as to the manner of his being feized, 
and he told me he only felt a giddinefs without any 
pain, and that afterwards he did not know what hap¬ 
pened to him. 

The language of the Garrows is a little mixed with 
the. Beugdli: a few words of it I annex. I had made 
a tolerable colle6lion for a vocabulary, but unfortu¬ 
nately I loft it, by one of my boats finking in the 
Berbampooter. 


drink, 

ring,bo. 

cat, 

cha,fuch. 

bathe, 

ha,boo,ab» 

waffi. 

fu,fuck. 

fight. 

den,juck. 

wound. 

n)a,juck. 


cume> 
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come, 

ra,ba,fuck. 

go, 

ree. 

cal], 

gum,ma. 

fleep, 

fee,luck. 

run. 

ca,tan,juck. 

bring. 

rap,pa. 

lit, 

a,jcn,juck. 

a man, 

mun,dic. 

a woman, 

mce,che,da,rung. 

a child. 

dooee. 

head. 

fee,kook. 

face. 

moo,kam. 

nofe, 

g»ng- 

mouth. 

chu,chul. 

eye. 

mok,roan. 

car, 

ner,chii. 

hair, 

ke,nil. 

hand. 

jauck. 

finger. 

jauck,ree. 

back. 

blck,ma. 

foot. 

ja,chuck. 

fire. 

waul. 

water, 

chcc. 

houfe. 

nuck- 

tree. 

ber. 

rice, 

my,run. 

cotton, 

caule. 

hog, 

wauck. 

cow. 

ma,lliu. 


D 2 
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wine, 

pa,ta,ka. 

fait. 

foom. 

cloth, 

ba,ra 

dog. 

aa,chuck. 

plenty. 

gun,mauck 

good. 

num,mah. 

fword. 

dig,ree. 

(hield, 

too,pec. 

grafs, 

cau,pun. 


At the foot of the hills refjde a call of people called 
Hnjins; their cuftoms nearly refemble the Garrows: in 
religious matters they partake more of the Hindus, as 
they will not kill a cow. Their habitations are built 
like the houfes of the ryotts in general, but are better 
made, inclofed with a court-yard, kept remarkably 
neat and clean; the railing made of bamboos fplit, 
flatted, and joined together. The ftreets of their vil¬ 
lages equal the neatoefs of their houfes. The men 
are of a dark comple^cson, well made, and flout: their 
face nearly refcmbles the Garrew, though rather of a 
milder look: their drefs is the fame as that of the 
bead peafants \n Bengal, confiflingof nDeotee, Egpau- 
tab, and Pugree, or waifl-cloth, mantle, and turbaud. 

The women are remarkably neat and clean: their 
drefs confifls of one cloth, made to go near twice 
round the body, and to hSing in folds down to the 
ankle, covers their breafts, and paffes under their 
arms, and the ends are tucked in as the wailWcloth 
of the natives of Bengal: their hair is tied on the 
crown; and they have ear-rings in the fame manner as 
the Garrexo women, but no neck ornament. 


This 
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This is the fum of the obfervations which my flidrt 
(lay with the inhabitants of the Gatrovo Hills enabled 
me to make on their manners and cuftoms. I have 
written fcparately, an account of my journey at thp' 
foot of the hills to the different pafles where their 
trade is carried on, from which fome further inform¬ 
ation may be derived of their conduft and charafler: 
but I am confeious th<it my remarks deferibe them 
but imperfefliy; and found my only hope of their 
proving acceptable, on the people to whom they re¬ 
late having hitherto been wholly unnoticed; they 
may alfo perhaps lead to more accurate inquiries here* 
after. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Dear Six, 

I Now have the pleafure to inclofe 
a copy, written with a ftylus on five palmyra-leaves, 
of the engraving on copper-plates prefcrved in the 
great Pagoda of Conjtvaram, The language is the De- 
vavGtii; and the chara£ler, Dfvanagarh Two perfons 
only at this place can read and expound them. They 
contain an account of the divifion of lands, &c. in 
this country. 1 hus have I taken the liberty to trou¬ 
ble you with matters, which tnay, or may not, prove 
of confequcnce: they who arc able to judge of them 
muft determine. Should any good arife from thefc 
communications, my merit will be only that of the 
flave who digs from a mine the rough diamond, which 
others, of fuperior Ikill and capacity, cut and poljlh 
into its full luftre and value. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant. 


Cinja-aram, 

April 7, 1791. 


ALEXANDER MACLEOD, 
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III. 

A ROYAL GRANT OF L-ANDt- 

IN CARNATAt 

COMMUNICATF.D Bt'ALEXANDER MACLEDD, Ebq, 

And traiifim'tdJrm tit Stmfcrit by the Prefiknt. 

Profperity attend you ! 

Adoration to Game's a' 

STANZAS. 

1 . A DORED be the God Sambhu, on whom the 
city of the three worlds relied in the begins 
ning as on its main pillar, and whofe lofty head is 
adorned with a crefcent, that kiffes it, refemoling the 
point of a waving Cbdmara! 

NO ■£. 

TL romparifon is taken from the. mage of an Indian Prince, fanned 
hy an officer, who (lands behind him. with the tail of a Chamara, orwild 
cow, the lutirs of which are exquiCtely fine, and of a pale yellow tint. 
Samkiiu is Maha'diiVA. 


2. May the tulk of that boar, whole form was af- 
ftiined in l^ort by Heri, when the raifcd earth was 
Ills gorgeous umbrella with Ilemddri, (or the Goldtn 
Mountain, for the ornament of its top, be a Half to 
keep you (bcure! 


NO Tf. 

ViAii.cv, in Ills third incarnation, is allegorically repteliented as t 
boar, the fynibol of (Irrngth, fiippprttng our globe on his tulk, which 
IS here rompred to the Half of a Oh'hatr*, oi In/dian umbrella. The 
Ch’iatras of sicli laeii have an orBament of gold on tlieh fununils, called 
a Calafa, to which the royal bard, win wrote ilie grans, compares the 
mountain Sumtru. or the North Pole. 


3. May the luminous body of that- god, who, 
ihoui-h (uiuicd like an elephant, was born of I’a'rva- 
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Ti', and is revered even by Heri, propiuoufly difpel 
the gloom of misfortune! 

N O TE. 

The bodies'of the HinJu gods are fuppofed to be an ethereal Ju6- 
Jlance lefinnbling light; and Gane'sa, or the Divine Wifdoniperfoni- 
bed, is reprefented ivith the head of an elephant: his mother was the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya. This couplet is in the llyle called 
yamaea, where fomc of the words have diRerent meanings; but are appli* 
cable in all of them, to the reft of the fentence: th /igaja,ot mountain- 
horn, may fignify the goddefs Pa/kvati'; but it alfo means not a female 
elephant; and Heri, or V’ishnl', maybe tianflatcd a &n, of which 
el^haots are the natural prey. 

4. There is a luminary, which rofe, like frelh, but¬ 
ter, from the ocean of milk churned by the gods, and 
fcattered the gloom from around it. 

NOTE. 

After the ufiial (lanzas, called mangela, or mfpicious, we are prefemed 
with the pedigree of the donor, beginning with the Moon, who, in the ft- 
cond incarnation of Vishnu, was produced from the fea of milk. Acom- 
jparifon of the moon to butter, mufl fecm ridiculous to Europeans; but they 
ihouid confider, that every thing which the cow produces, is held facred 
by the Hindus ; and the Cmile is conCAent with the allegory of a miliy ocean 
ekumed by the deities. 

5. The offspring of that luminary was Buoha, or 
the Wife, with reafon fo named, from his unequalled 
aQs of devotion, and eminent virtues. The fon of 
Budha was Puru'ravas, by the force of whofe arm 
the lives of his foes were deflroyed. His fon was 
A'yus: his, Nahusha; his, the hero^ Yava'ti, famed 
through the world in battle: and from him, by his 
happy confort, De'vaya'ni', came Tu'rvasu, equal 
to a god. 

. NOTE. 

This pedigree is conformable to the Purdnas. Budha was probably 
an old phibhipher and Icgiflator, highly revered, while he lived, and 
fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the planet Mercury; while 
his father (if that be not an allronoroicai fable) was conceived to be regtnt 
of the Moon; he gives his name, like the Woden of the north, to the 
fourth -day of the week. The original epithet of the lall king, naoied in 
this \erfe, is Vajumbha, or equal to aVafu; but ihe jingle of fylbbles, 
which the Indian poet meant as a beamy, is avoided in the tranOation. 
A V^uis one of the eight divinities who form a gana, 01 alFemblage, of 
eods; and there aie nine of tbofe ganas. 


6, In 
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6. In his family was born De'vaci'ja'ni; and in 
his, Timma, a foverei^ celebrated among thofe of 
equal defcent, like VaisuNramong the children of 
Yaso. 


NOTE. 

If Tulavt'nda be the true reading in the fecond hemifiieh, it muD be 
the natrie of a kingdom: but we mull beware of geographical errors, 
left the names of counnies which never exifled fhoutd find their wajr 
into mapN. Yado was another fon of Yaya'ti; and CaisHHA 
defcendcd from him through VaisHNi, whence the fhepherd god is 
named YaJava, and VaTjkneya. 


7. From him fprang Bhuccama'ja'ni, a ruler, who 
chcrilhtd the world; a gem on the head of kings, not 
fpreading terror around, but gleaming with undimi* 
niihed btightnefs. 


8. He lived with delight; and De'vaci'nandana, 
the king who gave felicity to mankind, fprang from 
him, hke the God of Love from the fon of De'vaci'. 


NOTE. 

Ca'uabi'va, or the Cod of Love, was born in one of his incar¬ 
nations as the fon of Cr isiina, whofe real parents were De'vaci' and 
Vasuoe'va: in that birth Ca'ma took the riame of PRAOvuMiii, 
and was father of Ah ix too ha, whofe adventures with Us ha' are 
the fubjed of i beautiful tale, and a very inteiefling diama. 


9. In many places, of which Rame/wara was the 
firll, renowned for various exertions of virtue, he dif- 
tributed, as the law ordains, with a joyful heart, again 
and again, a variety of gifts around the (brines of the 
deities; attaining fuch fame on earth, that the inhabit 
tants of the three worlds expanded it in triumphant 
fongs. 


NOTE. 

Rintfjvara, near the fouthern extremity of the Indian continent, re. 
ceived its name aod fanflity from the /(venlh incarnation of ViSaNO 
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in tl* ferm of Ra'ma. Tlii$ ninth' it writtoi in • fingobtr 

metre, with rhimet in the middle of each diviuon: 

Vifidha fuctitdd dime rime fwara praimic’hd muhnr, 
Muditahildaya Jt'hine fi'hine vyadtetu yat’hi vidhi 
Vibu'dhaperito nini dini niyah bhuvi {bodaia, 

Tribhuvanajandd gitam fp'hitam yafah puuaruddhayan. 

VJnini be the correS reading, it'means a iaered bathing-place: 
and if fiiddfa be pn^rly written at the end of the third line, it may 
imply, that the royal donations were made to fixteen temples; or that the 
principal donations were Jixtten. 


to. He (hone forth confpicuoufly, having rapidly 
bound the CavM, by raifing a bridge over that re¬ 
ceptacle of tumultuous waters; and having, by the 
flrength of his arm, made Ji'vagra'ha captive in 
battle, be appointed that kingdom, of which the name 
begins with Sriranga^ as the feudal territory of his 
prifoncr, but fubjea to his own dominions paramount: 
he was praifed, even to the end of his career, by the 
three peopled worlds, who heard the whole extent of 
his fame. 


NOTE. 

Ji'vacra'h/i feems to be the proper name of a prince whofe do-. 
minions lay beyond the Caveri; ttie word means the Seixer oj Life, 
Among the many epithets of the god Siva, wc find Ranca; ud 
STnanga-'pnttan, or a city dedicated to him, is the capital of Mahifwar, 
ib, calM from another name of the deity. Thole appellations are in fome 
meafurc prefetved to this day: but the ancient name of Travancore was 
Matlara. 


11. Having conquered the regions of Chira, Chola^ 
and Pdtijya, fubdued the king Madhurivallaijh.a, 
whofe chief ornament was his loftinefs of mind, taken 
Vi'ryo'dacra prifoner, vanquifhed the king G.aja- 
pETi, or Lord of Elephants, and other fovereigns, he 
became univerlally eelebratcd from the northern 
banks of Gangs to Lancd, (ihecquinoflial point,) from 
the vergt of the firft, or callern, to that of the laft, 
or weftern mountain, and placed hi.s awful beheft, like 

a chaplet 
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I chaplet of flowers, over the heads of the mightiell 
)otentates. 

NOTE. 

Two Brahmens, who perilled this roiiplel, jiropofcil to read Pdn'^ya, 
if whirl) they had before heard, inltead of Puiij\n. which appears in 
he tranfcript. Had MaMwrd been svrilicn liidead of Madliu,.', there 
ould have been little doubt, that it ineaiii one oi the loulhein kitigdum): 
ne of my PandUs thinks, tliai it means Madura, 

12. From that chief of lion-like men, by two queens, 
Pipwa'ji' and Nagara', as from Dasarat’ha by the 
livinc CAusALYA'and Sumitra', 

13. Sprang two valiant, yet modcll, heroes, like the 
wo prinees Ra'mv and Lacshmana, named Viua.v- 
tisiNHENDRA and Crisunaraya, both lords of the 
larth. 

14. The famed Viranrisinha, having taken his 
cat in Vijayanagar, on a throne blazing with gems, 
ar furpalfed in glory and policy, the ancient kings 
\’riga, Nala, Naiiusha, and, confequcntly, all other 
nonarebs on earth: from the fouthern bridge to 
Sumeru, the mountain beautifully extended on this 
'lobe, and from the caftern to the fartheft extremity 
A the wellcrn hills, he dwelled in the hearts of man- 
iind, and governed his realms with mild I'way. 

NOTE. 

All ihf kings named In ibe three preceding Hanzas. are ceicbratwl 
n the hcroick poems of India; and I'ljayavar.ar, or tli;C'i(,v of Coiiqurji, 
s very generally known. Tht cpiihcl avantjutanutali, wineb, if ii be 
he ftfth cafe, agrees with Siiineio, may agree, in the lii;/! cafe, with the 
icro, and figiufy applaud'd hr the f..n of the earth; that is, by Man ga¬ 
la, or tlie planet Mars, who gives his name to the thitd day of the 
hid,an and O’uL'jo 4’weeks. TRivtoi Servo'ru contends, that it 
iicans, praijfd hy the Jons of the ectlh, or hy alt men horn on U. 


15. He offered many prefects in the Golden Court, 
in the temple of the ihrcc-cycd God, in the city of 
him whom C.\'laha.sti' owns a.s her lord, on tlie 
monntain Vencata, in Cdnch), on tlie two mountains of 
Sn and Horn, in the great ihiine of Herihi-ra, at 
2 b'lkara- 
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Sagarajan^ama, Srtranga, Cumhhacona, Niverti, and 
JMabanandi, that place of pilgrimage, by which the 
gloom of fin is difpclled. 

i6. At Gbcarna., at Raima’s Bridge, and in number- 
lefs places famed in this world for their virtue, the 
waters of the fea were dried by the duft fcattered 
from the hoofs of his galloping fteeds; and the earth 
herfelf was oppreffed and diftui bed by the god, who 
grafps the thunder-bolt, and who felt pain from the 
obftruction of the ocean, until multiplred force was 
reftored to the w'orld by the abundant dreams of his 
immenfe liberality. 

NOTE. 

The holy places, eniimeraicd in ihcfe iwo Ilan/as, arc all well 
known lo ihe Pandits, except Nivati: the coircitticfs of the reading 
may, therefore, be fufpeOed. llabaln, which my Ndgari wntcr pro¬ 
nounces to be ihe name of n rt-. er, and which one of my three Pandits 
knows to be • place of pilgrimage, appears on the palmdeaf; but Sd- 
gara is written above it. If two dillinfl-places are intended, we find 
fxteen in all, agreetibly lo the ninth flanza. The firft meridian of the 
Hindus pafles through the city of Ujjayini, of which we know the pofi- 
lion; hot as Lancd, therefore, falls to the weft of Sildn, which Ra'- 
ma’s Bridge feems to mark as the kingdom of Ra'van, lha Indians 
believe that the iflaiid had formerly a much larger extent: and it has 
been all'ertcd, that appearances between Silan and the Maidtves in 
fome degree juflify that belief. Maidive is, rooft probably, a corrup¬ 
tion of Malayadwipa, from the promontory of Malaya on the continent 
of India. 

In the following verfes, which I received from a venerable aftrono- 
irer, Cdnchi a!fo appears in the firft meridian; and Ujjaini feem'^ diflinct 
fi om Abanti, though fonie authors infitt, that they are ooe and the fame 
city. 

Bhiimedhya rcc'ha canaradiilanci 
medhy aft’hade l.lh cila vaifaguimau, 

Canchi, farah fanrfihiiam, curunam 
clheiram lai'lia pajjanica pyabanti, 

Sitachulafchcijjayini che deva 
canya che rohitaca gargaraiau. 

“ The places in the meridian line between the Colden Mount and 
Land, arc Vatja, Gulma, Canchi, Sannihitafarah, Curucjkhrah, Pajja- 
med, Abanti, Sitdchala, Ujjayini, Dcvacanyd, Rdhilaca, Gargarui." 

3 17. The 
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17. The gifts, which he fpread around, were 1. A 
Brahmdnda, or mundane egg; 2. A circle of the 
univerfe; 3. A vafe rcprelcnting the five elements; 
4. A cow formed of gems; 5. A figure of the feven 
feas; 6. Two fprigs from the tree of ages; 7. A 
golden CA'MADiiii'NU, or celcftial cow; 8. A terref- 
trial fpliere made of gold; 9. A chariot and horfes 
of the precious metals; 10. A man’s weight of gold; 
11. A thoufand images of Cows; 12. A golden 
horfe; 13. An image of Brahma'; 14. A golden 
car; 15. A plough of gold, complete in its five parts; 
16. A car drawn by elephants of the fame metal. 

KO TE. 

If all this be not a wild poetical exaggeration, and if fuch prefenti 
were often made by the Hindu Princes the Mof’hoU, who foon after 
conquered mofl of the fuiithcrn province^ oiull have plundered the 
Hindu teroplci of immci.te ircafarcs. 


18. He was eminently wife, and ruled w'ith undi- 
miniflied magnificence; and when he afeended, with 
the cordial acquiefccnce of In dr a, to a celeflial man- 
fion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, 
who rcfcmblcd, in his great qualities, that ruler of the 
firmament; 

19. Then the king Crishnara'ya, with irrcfiftible 
power, bore the round earth on his arm like a bracelet 
of gems. 


NOTE. 

This Prince, the donor of the land, was probably the younger brother 
of Vi'aANitisiNUA, who died, it ieems, without male ilTue. 


20. The gods had apprehenfions, in the beginning 
of time, that the glory of fo great a monarch would 
rapidly diflufe one vaft blaze over the univerfe, and 
leave them without marks of diftinftion: thence it 
was, that Pura'ri aifumed a third eye ia his fore¬ 
head; 
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head; Pedma'csha, four arms; Atmabhu, four 
faces; that Ca'li' held a cimeter in her hand; Ra'ma, 
a lotos-flower; and Va'ni , a lyre. 

NOTE. 

The fix names In the text are appellations of the gods Maha'de'va, 
VisHSD, Beahma'. and the goddcfTcs Du»ca', Lacshmi', StKCt- 
WATi’; they fignify, in order as they occur, the fee of Pura of 
Tripura, the Lotos-eyed, the Self-exiRing, Female Time; the Delightful, 
and Speech. 


21. In the midll of his aflembled foes,' he darts a 
confuming fire kindled by his wrath. Oh! what faid 
1 ? He dries up the feries of feven oceans with the 
dtift and fand of the whole earth trampled on by the 
cavalry of his numerous armies, and prefcntly forms 
a new range of Teas, blazing with his meafurelefs 
glory, by the unbounded dreams of thofc noble gifts, 
among which the firft were a mundane egg, and a 
golden figure of Meru. 

22. “ May you long enjoy entire here below, the 

felicity and wealth beflowcd'on you by me!” Thus 

bleffing mankind, and well knowing the general ob- 
ftacles to an afeent in the car of the fun towards the 
manfion of the gods, he diftributed in ail regions of 
the w'orld, thofe obelifks which confer celebrity, and 
on which cncomiaftick verfes are engraven by the 
Coddefs of Abundance hcrfelf, that they might be¬ 
come the lafhes of whips, to quicken the horfes of the 
mountains. 


NO TE. 

The extravagant imagery in this couplet Is connefleJ with the old 
Indian risfiom of raifing pillars to perpetuate the memory of great 
esents, and with the belief of the Hindus, that tlie fouls of good men 
pafi through the fun to their feat of happinefs. Although the Columns 
0/ ytSory, as they are called, were monuments of kingly pcide, or of 
courtly adulation, yet the poet infinuates, that the donor intended to 
iaalilacc a paifage to heaven ,for thofe whom he had eniiched on earth; 
and the mountains are animated, to become the horfes of the fun’i car, and 
to be lafised by the royal obelifks. 


Other 
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Other columns vrereereSed, perhaps, as GnmuKSS and othen, mIS- 
Wjr, to reprefent the phallus of It war a : but thofe called Jaycifianiihat, 
Or Pillars ^ ViBoty, fome of which renwn tr this day with metrithl 
infcriptions, arc moll frequently mentioned by the ancient poeu of 
India. 


S3. He proceeded continually, as the law pre- 
feribes, for the attainment of greatnefs and profperity, 
to all terreftrial feats of the gods and places of 
pilgrimage, the firft of which were Caitcb't, Srijaila, 
Mount Sana, Canaca/abhi, or the Golden Court, and 
Vencatadri; where he difpenfed many offerings, as a 
man’s weight of gold, and the like, together with 
all the fmaller oblations, which are fpecified in the 
A'gama. 

NOTE. 

The A'gama is a myfterious book, or fei of book^ part of which has 
been communicated to me by a Sannydii of Mat'/iard: it is fo named, 
becaufc it is believed to have came from the mouth of Siva, as the Ptdat 
proceeded ieverally from the four mouths of Brahma'. The (ante word 
means alfo the Peda, 


24. When he is enraged, be becomes a rod to pu- 
nilh guilty fovereigns: when he affumes the arm of 
Se'sha, heads as the chief preferver of this globe: 
he finiles with a placid cheek, when juff prince.s ad- 
drefs him; but rages in battle, when he relieves op* 
preffed nations who a(k his proteflion. 

NOTE. 

St'sKA is the king of Serpents, the CDuch of Vishmo, and the 
fymbol of Eternity. The meafure of this rhimed couplet is dadylick, and 
each of its four divifions begins and ends with a limiUr found; as, 

Rojha crilah pretipart’hiva danda 
Tdjha cndait’oifliu y6 rana chanda. 


25. Juftly is he fLy\ed Rdjidbiraja, fince he is the 
fupremc ruler of ruler.s, offering a mild check to the 
princes of Muru, but filling other kings with terror. 


ms. 
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NOTE. 

The phrafe rayaraganda occun both in this and in the preceding 
flatiza. A’a VO means a king, not in San/crit, but in ■ popular idiom i 
and the wliole phrai'e mav he a title in the vulgar dialeM of Carndta, 
It is here preceded by Mutu, which we fliall find again towards the 
end of tlic gram, and which may, or may not, be the name of a courftry. 
Not one of the three Pandits, who were confulted on the meaning of the 
■words Mtiru and Ra^anda, could throw any light on them ; except that 
Muru is a tcniiory, of which the derivative it Maurava. 

26. He is a deliverer of thofe Hindu princes who 
aft like beneficent genii, but a deftroyer of thofe 
who rage like fierce tigers; thence he receives due 
praifes, with the title Virapratapa, or the glory of he¬ 
roes, and other fplcndid epithets. 

NO TE. 

The word Hindu.n applied likcwife in a verfe of Ca'lioa’s to the 
original inhabitants of this country; but the Pandits inlift, that it is 
not Sanjmt. Since the iirft letter of it appears to be radical, it cannot 
be derived from Indu, or the moon; but, fioce a fibiiant is often 
changed into an afpirate, it has been thought a variation of SindJiu, or 
Indus. To that etymology, however, we may objetl, that the laft con- 
fbnant alfo mull be chang^; and that Siadliu is the name of a river, not 
of ipeopk’. 

27. He is revered by the kings of /inga, Benga^ 
Calsnga, and others, who exclaim, “ Look on us, 
“ mighty potentate I Live, and conquer!” 

NOTE. 

Anga was the ancient kingdom of Cnrna, including the diftrifl of 
Bhagalapura. To the eaft of Gaura, 01 the Laai of Sugar, to which 
we give the name of Bengal, lies Benga, properly fo named. Caiingi^ 
a word known to the Greeks, is the country watered by the Gdddveri. 

28. Exalted with praifes by the wife, the king 

Crishnara'ya fits on a throne of gems in Vijayu- 
ttagar, furpalling, in the praflice of moral virtue, 
Nriga, and other monarchs : from the center of the 
eaftern 10 that of the wclLrn mountain, and from Hi~ 
tncidriio the foulhern bridge, he fhines with tranfeen- 
dent glory, difpenfing t'lchcs and felicity through the 
world. 29. One 
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29. One thouPand four hundred and forty-eight 
years of the Sacabda^ or era eftabliflied in memory of 
S.\ li'va'han a, being elapfed; 

30. In the year Vyaya, in the month of Pujbyot 
when the fun was entering Macara, in the dark fort¬ 
night, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable 
tit'hi, the tenth of the moon; 

31. Under the conftellation Vijdc’ba, at a time pro¬ 
ductive of good fortune, on the banks of the river 
‘Tungababdrdy near the temple of the God with three 
eyes; 

NOTE. 

The date of the grant follows the genealogy of the donor, and pre¬ 
cedes that of the donee; aficr which com-s a defeription of the land 
granted, and the religions tenure by which it was to be held. The 
Sacabda began in Y. C. 78, and the grant was made in Y. C. 1526, 
the *cry year in which Babur took polTellion of Delhi; or 264 years 
ago: for, by the alinar.ack of Naoadu-ipa, the full of b'ai/dc'h, tyi* 
Y. S. anfwers to the t ith April, 17170 Y. C. The cycle of liRty is di¬ 
vided into lets of twenty years, each fet being facred to one of the three 
divine attributes; and Vvaya is the aoih year of the cycle, or the laS 
in the part allotted to Brahma'. Mirar is the fign of Capnrorn; and 
Pujhya, the 8th lunar manlion. KHRicu svas the fa her of Sucra, 
who prefides over the planet Venus, and is properly named Bha'rcava; 
but the d^y of Buricu means Friday, 

32. That temple where priefts, 'who have aimed at 
piety towards Iswara as their only grandeur, and 
who fhine only with the fame of eminent holinefs, fix 
their heart on the godhead alone; 

33. Him, who is an ornament of Agastya’s race, 
and whofe peculiar ftutlies are the Sdc’bds, or branches, 
of the Tajurveda; whofe father was dillinguiflied on 
earth in this age of Ca/t, or contention, by the fur- 
name of Ra'ya; 

3.1. Born in the family of Tamva, Sri' Aili.apa 
Bhatta, furnamed Sdnc'hyanayaca, or chief teacher 
VoL. 111 . E of 
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of the Sancbya philofophy, (thus men openly declare 
his name, his race, and his virtue;) 

35. Him, the king, has appointed the difpenfer of 
neftareous food even here below, to thofe pious Un¬ 
dents, and, in like manner, his fons and Tons’ fons, to 
an age without end. 

NOTt. 

Acastta was an ancient lage, now believed to prefide over the fl»r 
Canopus. 


36. The land called Srijayacunda by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the diftrifl; of Cbola^ that named My^cota in 
the principality of Cbandragiri; that known in AmH- 
ndri by the name of Maiach. 

NOTE. 

The couplets, containing a flcfcription of the land, are fo indiflinfliy 
written, that the grammatical conflruilion of them can hardly be traced. 
The firft \cVuttoi Meyihota may belong to the preceding word; and an en¬ 
tire hemillich feems in thb place to be omitted. 

It may here be remarked, that this whole grant is conformable to 
the rules of Ya'cyawalcya, in .whofc work we find the following 
■'frfes: 


Datwa bkumia niluindhan vn ciitmd l^i’hyantu caraytt, 
d^amihhadranripfit’ pmjnydndyti patt'hiwah; 

Palc'va tinerapatte v.l JaiamuMpernh'.hmtan 
oihilec’hyatmand vaujyanatmunanrhemahipctih; 
Vretigyahapcriiniiniin ddvarh’hrdiipaaicrnanan, 
fwaluijlacdlafumpannamJufanan carayelft’hiTan. 

■ Let a king, having given land, or alTigned revenue, caiife his gift 
‘ to be written, for the infurmuion of good piinces, who will fucceed 
• him, either on prepared cloth, or on a plate of copper, fcaled above 
‘ with his own fignct: having deferibed his anceflors and himftlf, tlw 
‘ diinenfions or quantity of the gift, uv''»lls metes and bounds, if it 
‘ be land, and fet his own hand to it, »• ' fpecified the time, let him 
‘ ictidcr his donation firm,’ 

37. Land 
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37. Land, fituaced to the eaft of ‘Tirumaperut Cajo- 
macay and fo forth, and the two villages Cindru and 
Cdbila; 

38. Placed to the fouth of Pal^dru/ba and Hulliy 
and to the wcR of the town called Farundar; 

39. To the north of Berupu and Purapdch, inchuU 
ing the town which has the name of SivabbaSlapurUy 
or that of Siva’s adorers, 

40. With another propitious name, derived from 
the four facred hearths (Chaturvedi) of the delightful 
Chola ; together with the charming town of Govinda- 
pari i 

41. Where eleven Brabmeus are to water one Am- 
ra tree, and to worlhip the God Rudua by day and by 
night, after the preferibed afts of devotion; 

42. And the fmaller town, called Chattupded, ever 
abundant in grain, inhabited by men eminently learn¬ 
ed, in the great principality of Paraviru; 

43. A place to be honoured by all, marked on all 
fides by four diftinft boundaries; furrounded with ri¬ 
vulets, formed by good genii, the pebbles of which are 
like gems carefully depofited: 

44. Viewed with delight by the diflant eye, tit to be 
enjoyed by deities; graced with trees exquifitely beau¬ 
tiful ; having the advantage alfo of ponds, wells, and 
pools of water with raifed banks; 

45. Frequented by otHciating priefls and attend¬ 
ants, with fubdued paffions and benevolent hearts; 
by deities of different claffes, and by travellers who 
know the Veduy and converfc with copioufnefs: 

F. 2 46. All 
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46. All the land before mentioned has the great 
prince Crishnade'va, worthy of reverence from the 
wife, given with ferene joy, having firft difFufed a 
ftream of gold, filver, and gems. 

47. Such was the decree of Crishnara'ya, to 
whom belongs the whole earth celebrated by the royal 
bards; that bountiful king, who is the fource of all 
tlie wealth polfelfed by the bards of Mum. 

48. By the command of the great R/ijra Crishna- 
nE'vA, the prefident c'f his cotincii pioclairncd this 
donation to Mrira, orlswAUAi and bis Command 
is here engraved on plates of copper. 

4g. The artift Srr Vi'ran a’cha'rya, the fon of 
Mallana, wrote on copper this grant of the great 
prince CnisHNADE'vA. 

50. As between a gift of land, and the confirmation 
of it by the fucceffors of the donor, the confirmation 
is more meritorious than the gift; by the gift, a king 
attains a feat in heaven; by the confirmation, a feat 
from which he can never fall. 

51. The confirmation of a gift by another prince, 
has twice the merit of a gift by himfcif; but the re- 
liimption of land granted by another, makes even his 
own gilt fruitiefs. 

,52. He who refumes land given either hy himfcif 
or by another, becomes a worm in ordure, for fiiccef- 
livc births, through a period of fixty ihoufand years. 

Land granted for virtuous purpofes, is in thi.; 
woild the only filler of kings; and confcquently 
iinifl not be enjoyed by tboin, m*t laltcii by them in 
utarnage. 

54. “Thij 
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54. “ This is the univerfal bridge of virtue for 

“ princes, and muft be repaired by you from time to 
“ time.” Thus doth Ra'machandra exhort, again 
and again, the fovereigns of the earth, both thofe who 
now live, and ihofc who arc 10 reign hereafter. 

SRI' VIRUTA'CSHA ! 

OR, 

THE GOD WITH THREE EYES? 
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compute the velocity and intervals of thofe pulfes in 
atmol'pheres of different denfity and elafticity; to ac¬ 
count, as well as he can, for the affefclions which mu- 
fick produces ; and, generally, to invelligate (hecaufes 
of the many wonderful appearances which it exhibits: 
but the artist, without conlulering, and even without 
knowing, any of the fublimc theorems in the philofo- 
phy of found, may allain his end by a happy leleflion 
of melodies and act ruts adapted to pafiiou.ue verfe, and 
of times conformalile to regular metn.; and, above all, 
by modulation, or the choice and variation of thofe 
modes, as they arc called, of which, as they are con¬ 
trived and arranged by the Hindus, it is my dcligti, and 
(hall be my emit avoiir, to give you a general notion, 
with all the peilpicuity that the lubjecl will admit. 

Although we muit aingn the firft rank, tranfeend- 
enlly, and beyondal! coinparii'on, to that powerliilmu- 
hek, wliich may be denominated the lifter of Toetry 
and Eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe, 
by afuccefhon of agreeable founds, not only has me- 
i»t, and even charms, but may, I perfuade myfelf. be 
applied, on a variety of occaliotis, to faliitary purpofes. 
Whether, indeed, the leiilation of hearing be caufed, 
as many fufpetl, by the vibrations of an t lallic ether 
llowing over the auditory nerves, and proptdied along 
their folid capillamcnts, or whether the hbres of our 
nerves, which feem imlcfinitely divifible, have, like the 
firings of a lute, peculiar vibrations, proportioned tc 
their length and degree of tenfion, we have not iuffi- 
cient evidence to decide; but we are very fure ihatthe 
whole nervous fyftem is affefctcd in a fingular manner 
by combination.', of found, and that melody alone will 
often relieve the mind, when it is oppreft'ed by intenfe 
application to bulinds or ftucly. The old mufician, 
who rather figuratively, wc may fiippofc, than with 
philofophical k rioufiiefs, declared the Joul itjelf to be 
nothing but harmony, provoked the fprightly remark of 
Cicero, that he drew bis philojopby from the art whicL 

be 
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he profejfed; but if, wiiliout departing from his own art, 
hehad merely deferibed the human frame as the uobleft 
and fwccielt of muheal inlti iimeuts, endued with a na¬ 
tural difi)ofition to reldnaiicc and rympalhy, alternately 
a{Fe£ling, andafletted hy, the f(>ol which pervades it, his 
deferiptiou might, peiliaps, have been phyhraliy juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftil) ridiculed. 
That any medical purpofe may be fully anfweted by 
mufick, I dare not affert; but after food, when the ope- 
rations of digeftion and abforption give fo much em¬ 
ployment to the vcHels, that a temporary flatc of men¬ 
tal rcpole muft be found, efpecially in hot climates, 
eflential to health, it feems reafonable to believe, that a 
few agreeable airs,either heard or played without effort, 
muft have ail the good elfedts of flccp, and none of its 
difadvantages; putting theJoulin tune, as Milton fays, 
for any fubfequent exertion; an experiment which has 
often been fuccefsfuHy made by myfelf, and which any 
one, who pleafes, may ealily repeat. Of what I am 
going to add, 1 cannot give equal evidence; but hardly 
know how to dilbelicve the teftitnoiiy of men, who 
had no fvftcm of their own to fupport, and could have 
Dointerefl in deceiving me. Firft, I have been afl'ured 
by-tt credible eye-witnefs, that two wild antelopes tiled 
often to come from their woods to the place where a 
more ravage beaft, Sika'juddaulah, entertained him- 
felf with concerts, and that they liftened to the drains 
with an appearance of pleafurc, till the nionfter, in 
whofe foul there was no inunck, fiiot one of them to 
difplay his archery : fecondly, a learned native of this 
country told me, that he had frequently fecn the moft 
venomous' aad ma}{gi.iant fnakes leave their holes, 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, 
gave them peculiar delight: and thirdly, an intelligent 
Perfian, who repeated his ftory again and again, 
and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared’, that he had more than once been pre- 
fent, when a celebrated lutanift, Mirza Mohammed, 
furnamed BiiLBUU was playing to a large com¬ 
pany 
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pany in a grove near Shiraz, where he diftinftly faw 
the nightingales trying to vie with the mufician, fome* 
times warbling on the trees, fometime* fluttering from 
branch 10 branch, as if they wilhed to approach the 
inftrument whence the melody proceeded, and at 
length diopping on the ground in a kind of extafy, 
from which they were foon raifed, he afliired me, by a 
change of the mode. 

The aflonifliing effefls aferibed to miifick by the old 
Greeks, and, in our days, by the Cbintfe, Verjians, and 
Indians, have probably been exaggerated and embel- 
liflu’d; nor, if fuch effeds had been really produced, 
could they be imputed, 1 think, to the mere influence 
of founds, however combined or niodilkd: it may, 
therefore, be fufpeded, (not that the accounts are 
wholly fiftitious, but) that fuch wonders were performed 
by mufick in its largeft fenfe, as it is now deferibed by 
the.that is, by the union of voices, infiruments, 
and aSiion-, for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by 
the word Sangita', the iimple meaning of which is no 
more than Jywphony : but moft of the Indian books on 
this art, conliil accordingly of three paits,^fl«<j, vddya, 
nritya, or /eng, percujfton, and dancing-, the firft of 
which comprifes the meafures of poetry, the fecond 
extends to inflrumental mufick of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compafs of theatrical repre- 
penfation. Now it may cafily be conceived, that fuch 
an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries of diflind arti¬ 
culation, graceful gefture, and well-adapted feenery, 
muft have a flrong general effed, and may, from par¬ 
ticular aflbeiations, operate fo forcibly on very fenfi- 
ble minds, as to excite copious tears, change the colour 
and countenance, heat or chill the blood, make the 
heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the 
hearer to Hart from his feat with the look, fpecch, 
and adions, of a man in a phrenfy. The cfled 
muft be yet Wronger, if the fubjed be religious, as that 
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of the old Indian dramas, both great and (I 

mean both r^ular plays in many atts, and f|u>rttT dra« 
maiick pieces oil divine love,) fcems, in >>encta!, mhave 
been* In this way only can we attempt to account for 
theiiidubitableeffeftsof the great airs, and impalTioned 
recitative, in the modern Italian dramas, where three 
beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are toge¬ 
ther exhibited in a date of excellence which the anrielit 
world could not have furpafl'cd, and probably could 
not have equalled. An hcroick opera of Metasi asio, 
fet by Pergolkm, or by fome ariill of-his incompara¬ 
ble fcbool, and reprefented at Naples, difplSys at once 
the peYfcflicfh of human gcniti';, awakens all the affec¬ 
tions, and captivates the imagination at the fame in- 
ftant through all the fcnles. 

When fuch aids as a perfeft theatre would afford, 
■are not accelliblc, the power of mufick muft in pro¬ 
portion be Icfs; but it will ever he very confiderable, 
if the words of the long be fine in thcmfelves, and not 
only well tranflatcd into the language of melody, with 
a complete union of mufical and rhetorical accents, 
but clearly pronounced by anaccomplifht d linger, who 
fcHs what he fings; and Inlly underflood by a hearer, 
who has paifions to be moved ; efj^tecially if the com. 
pofer has availed himfelf. in his tranjlatien, (f^^r fuch 
may his ctwnpolition very juflly be .called,) of all thofe 
advantages with which Nalurcj ever fcdulous to pro¬ 
mote our innocent giaiilicatlons, abundantly fuppUes 
him. The firll t)f thofe natural advantage s is the va¬ 
riety of modes, or manners, in whicli ilie /even hanno- 
nick founds are perceived to move iti fuccvffioft, ak 
each of them takes the leadj and confoquently bears a 
new relatbui to the fix othc.s. Xext to the phenome¬ 
non of feven founds perpetual',', di tailatinj^n a geo¬ 
metrical progreffion, accoiding to tl£ lcn.,ih of the 
ftringss hr the number of tbcp; vibration.*, every car 
rnuit be feiUiblc, that two of the feven inurvjl»<in 
the complete feri»s, w oUavc, wticiher we tonfid^r 

It 
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it as placed in a circular form, or in a eight line with 
the firli found repeated, are much fliorter than the five 
other intervals: and on thefe two phenomena, the 
inodes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of ouccom¬ 
plicated harmony) are principally conftruSeJl!' The 
longer intervals we Iball call tones^ and the fliortcr (in 
compliance with custom)femitor.es, without mentioning 
their exad ratios; and it is evident, that as thtplaces 
of the femitoncs admit /even variations relative to one 
fundamental found, there are as many modes which 
may be called primary i but we muft not confound 
them with our modern modes, which refult from the 
fyftem of accords now eiiablifhed in Europe: they 
may rather be compared with thofe of the Roman 
Church, where fome valuable remnants of o\d Grecian 
mufick arc preferved in the fweet, majeilick, fimple 
and affcfling ftrains of the Plain Song. Now, fince 
each of the tones may be divided, we find twelve fe- 
mitones in the whole feries; and fince each femitone 
may, in its turn, become the leader of a feries formed 
after the model of every primary mode, we have /even 
times twelve^ or eigbty-foury modes in all, of which Je- 
venty-Jeven may be named jeemdary ; and w'e lhall lee 
accordingly, that the Perjians, and the Hindus^ ('at leaft 
in their molt popular fyltem,) have exactly eigity-four 
modes, though diltinguiflied by different appellations, 
and arranged in different clafles : but fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult in exe¬ 
cution, and few fufficieiuly marked by a charader of 
fentiment and expreffion, which the higher mufick dft 
ways requires, the genius_of the Indians has enabled 
them to retain the number of modes which nature Teems 
to have indicated, and to give each of them a charac¬ 
ter of its own, by a happy and beautiful contri¬ 
vance. .Why any one'feries of founds, the ratios of 
which are afeertained by obfervation, and exprefCble 
by figures, fhould have a peculiar efl'efcl on the organ 
of hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on the mind, 
«iU then only be known by mortals, when they lhall 

know 
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know why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, 
where a proportion, analogous to that of nuifical 
founds, moft wonderfully prevails, has a certain fpe- 
cifick efFefcf on our eyes; why the ihades of green and 
blue, for inftance, are foft and foothing; while thofe 
of red and yellow, diftrefs and dazzle the light: but, 
without fh iving to account for the phenomena, let us 
be fainlietl with knowing, that fome of the n’.odeshd.vc 
diftiiict perceptible properties, and may be applied to 
the expreflion of various mental emotions'; a faft 
which ought well to be confidered bv thofe performers 
who would reduce them all to a dull uniformitv, and 
faorificc the true beauties of their art to an inju heious 
temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art 
was long in the hands of poets and of mathematicians, 
who had much Icfs to do with it, aferibe ahnoll all its 
niagick to the diverlity of their Modes, but have left 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch 
diferiminations might inivc cnablc>l us to compare 
them with our own, and apply them to pratiicc. Their 
writers addrelfcd themfclves to Greeks, who could not 
but know their national niufick; and moft of thofe 
writers were profelled men of fcience, who thought 
more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody; 
fo that whenever we fpeak of the foft Eclian mode, of 
the teiuler Lydian, the voluptuous lonick, the manly 
Dorian, or the animating Phrygian, we '.ifc merephrafes, 
I believe, without clear ideas. For all that is known 
concernitig the nuilick of Greece, kt me lefer thofe, 
who have no inclination to read t!v dry works of the 
Greeks themfclves, to a little tratt of thi: learned Wal¬ 
lis, which he printed as an appendix’ to the Hanno- 
nicks of Ptolemy; to the J^ictionary of Muikk by 
Rosseau, whofc pen, formed to ehicid.ite all the 
arts, had the property of fpi ( ailing light before it on 
the darkeft fubjccds, as if he bad written with phofph''- 

tu- 
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rus on t!)c fides of ;i cavern; and, laflly, fo thedifler- 
tation ol Dr. who palTiii'.? ilightly over all 

that ' ohfciirc, cvnlains with pcrfpicuitv, whatever 
is exi,!K;!t)lo, and gives dignity to the charatter of a 
modern niufician, by uniting it with that of a fcholar 
and a pi.ilolopher. 

I’lie unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe 
the bleilings of a mild government owr the fineft pari 
of India, would enable us to attain a perfetd know¬ 
ledge of the oriental muftek, winch is known and 
praetifed in thefe h-. UiJh dominions not by mercenary 
pel formers oidv, hut even by Ali'jcl, nans And Hindus 
of eminent rank and learning. A native of Ci'tshdn, 
lately refident at Murjheddhdd, had a complete acqnainl- 
^ince with the Peijiun tlieory and pratticc: and the liefl 
artills 'm Hindujian would chceilully attend our con¬ 
certs. We have an eaiy acccTs to approved Afiatiik 
trcatife.s on muheal compolition, and need not lament 
with Cl! ••KDiN’, that he ncgleftcd to procure at Isfahan^ 
tl.c < \planation oi a fmall trafl on that fnbjett which 
he tattled towc may here examine the beft 
inOrumcnt.s of Afta, and may be mailers of them, if w'e 
plcalc; or at lealt inay compare them with ours: the 
concurrent labours, or rather amufeincnts, of fevcral 
in tun o’tn bodv, may facilitate the attainment of cor¬ 
nel ideas on a fuhjetl fo delightfully intcrcfling: and 
a free communication, from lime to time, of their re- 
fpccinc difcovcrics, would coiiduQ them more furcly 
and ljucedily, as well as more agiccably, to their de- 
fired t lid. Such would be the advantages of union, 
or, to borrow a icitn from the art before us, of bar- 
rnonious accord, in all our purfuits, and, above all, in 
that ol knowictlgc. 

On Perfian mufick, whigfei* oot the fubjcfl of this 
paper, it would be improper tb enlarge: the whole fyf- 
tem dT't is explained in a celebrated colletlionof trails 
on pure and mixed mathcinaiirks entitled Z)Krr/?/«’//a/* 
1 and 
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and compofed by a very learned man,To generally 
called Allami Shtrazi, or the Great Philojopber of SM- 
raz., that iiis proper name is almoll forgotten : but 
as the modern Perftans had accefs, I believe, to Pto¬ 
lemy’s harmonicks, their mathematical writers on 
mulick trc;at it ratlier as a fciencc than as an art, and 
feem, liisc the Greeks, to be more intent on fj/litting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they 
compute the ratios to fliew their arithmetick, than 
on difplaying the principles of modulation as it may 
affeQ the pafiious. I ajiply the fam: obfervation to a 
fhort, but iiialtcrly, trad of the famed Aeu'si'na'; and 
fufped that it is appliralrlc to an elegant effay in Per- 
Jian, called Shamfu’Ic’fivat, of which I have not had 
courage to read more than the preface. It will be fuf- 
ficient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perfuins diftri^ 
bute their eighty-four modes, according to an idea of 
locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four receffes, and 
forty-eight angles or corners. In the bcautilul talc 
known by thv‘ title of the Four Dervif.'s, originally 
written in Perfia witli great purilv an i >. ■ ganee, we 
find the defc rij)tiou of a concert, where lour iingcis, 
with as many different inftruments, are reprefented 
“ modulating in twelve mnkams, orperdahs, twi ntv-four 
^^Jhohahs, and forty-eight gujhahs, and bcriimuig z 
“mirthful fong of Ilr'iiz, on vernal delight, in i.ie 
perdah named rdji, or direel.All ilv twehe 
perdahs, with their ap[)ro|)riatedy 7 'A'’.?.’o, air enumcrat. 
ed by Anu'n, a writer and mulician oi liindufiun. who 
mentions an opinion ol the learned, that only Jcven 
primaiy mode-, \\\ le in ule before the leign of Pak- 
vi'/,. whole inuheal enii itainmeiUs aie inagriilicently 
deleniied bv th - ;e..nnparahh i\'ie.\'wi; the modes 
are chullv deinne n ued, like .iiofc of the Greeks and 
Hindus, from diHei.m tegions or town..; as, among 
l\ic perdahs, we lee IhjuZ, Irak, hfaudn ; and, among 
\hc Jhobubs, or feeoiidary modes, Zuhv.L Fif/japhr, and 
the like. In a Sanjerit book, which lliall foon be par¬ 
ticular! v 
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ticularly mentioned, I find the fcalc of a mode, named 
Hijeja, fpccified in the following verfe: 

MaKSttgraha sa vyafo'c'biro hijejaftu Jayabne. 

The name of this mode is not Indian-, and, if I am 
right in lx. lii ving it a corruption of Hijaz. which could 
liardly be written otherwilc in the Nugari letters, we 
muft conclude, that it was imported from Per/ta : we 
have difeovered then a Perftan or Arabian mode with 
this diapaion, 

D, E, F*, G*, A, B, C*, D; 

where the firft femitone appears between the fourth 
and fifth notes, and the fecond between the feventb 
and eighth ; as in the natural fcale Fa,fol, la, ft, ut, re, 
mi, fa : but the C*, and G", or ga and ni of the Indian 
author, are varioufly (banged; and probably the feries 
may be formed in a manner not very difTercni (though 
certainly there is a diveiliiy ) from our major mode of 
D. Tins melody mull iiectHarily end with the fifth 
note from thctonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf; 
and it w6uld be a grofs violation of raufical decorum 
in India., to ling it at any time, except at the clofe of 
day. I’hi fe rules arc comprized in the verfe above 
cited; but the fpccics of oclave is arranged according 
to Mr. Fowke’s remarks on the Vtnd compared with 
the fixed Swaragrdma, or gamut, of all the Hindu mu- 
ficians. 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyflcm, which is mi¬ 
nutely explained in a great number of Sanferit books, 
by authors who leave aritfainetick and geometry to 
their allronomers, and properly difeourfe on mufick as 
an art confined to the plcafurcs of imagination. The 
Pandits of this province unanimoully prefer the Da- 
piidara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but I have not 
been able to procure a good copy of it, and am per- 
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feftly fatisfied wjth the Ndrayan, which I received from 
Benares^ and in which the Ddmodar is frequently quot> 
ed. The Perftan book, entitled a Prejent from India, 
■was compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Sha'h, 
by the very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and 
contains a minute account of Hindu literature in all, 
or moll, of its branches: he profefl'es to have extraft- 
ed his elaborate chapter on mufick, with the afltftance 
of Pandits^ from the Kcigcirvava^ or Sea of Paffionss 
the Rdgaderpana, or Mirror of Modes; the Sahhavinoda^ 
or Delight of Affemblies; and fome other approved 
treat!fes in Sanjerit. The Sangttaderpan, which he al- 
fo names among his authorities, has been tranOated 
into Perfian; but my experience juftiHes me in pro¬ 
nouncing, that the Moghols have no idea of accurate 
tranjlation^ and give that name to a mixture of glofsand 
text, with a llimfy paraphrafe of them both; that they 
are; wholly unable, yet always pretend, to write Salt- 
jerit words in Arabick letters; that a man, who knows 
the Hindus only from Perfian books, does not know 
the Hindus; and that an European, who follows the 
muddy rivulets of Mufelman writers on India, inflead 
of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learning, 
will be in perpetual danger of miOeading himfelf and 
others. From the jult feverity of this cenfure, I ex¬ 
cept neither Abu’lfazi., nor his’brother Faizi', nor 
Mohsani Fa'ni', nor Mirza Khan himfelf; and I 
fpeak of all four after an attentive pcrufal of their 
works. A traft on mufick in the idiom of Mat'hurh, 
with feveral efl'ays in pure Hindujlarii, lately pafl'ed 
through my hands; and 1 poflefs a difl'ertation on the 
fame art in the foft diale£l of Panjab, or Panckanada, 
where the national melody has, 1 am told, a peculiar 
and ilriking charafter; but I am very little acquainted 
with thofe dialers, and perfuadc myfelf, that nothing 
has been written in them, which may not be found 
mure copioudy and beautifully exprefled in the lan¬ 
guage, as the Hindus perpetually call it, of the Gods ; that 
IS of their anciem bard', philofophcrs, and legillators. 
VoL III 1 The 
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The mod valuable work, that I have feen, and per¬ 
haps the mod valuable that cxids, on the fubjefl of 
Indian mufick, is named Ragivibodbay or, The Dobfrine 
tf Mufical Modes; and it ought here to be mentioned 
very particularly, becaufe none of the Pandits, in our 
provinces, nor any of thofc from Cdji, or Cajhmir, to 
whom I have fhown it, appear to have known that it 
was extant; and it may be conlidcrcd as a treafure in 
the hiftory of the art, which the zeal of Colonel Po- 
LitR has brought into light, and perhaps has preferved 
from dedrutlion. He had purebafed, among other 
curiofitics, a volume containing a number of feparate 
eflfays on mufick, in profe and vorfe, and in a great va¬ 
riety of idioms: bcfidc s traCls hi Arabick, Hindi, and 
Perfian, it included a fhoit elTay in Latin, by Aisrt- 
Dins, with an intcrlineary Perfian tianllation, in which 
the pafTages quoted from LucHi-.rius and \’iroil 
made a lingular appearance : but ote biighn ! gem in 
me firing was the Rugavibbdbas which tiiv (.olonel per¬ 
mitted my Ndgari wriici to tranferibe, and the tranfeript 
was diligctitly collated with the original by my Pandii 
and mylelf. It feems a vc'v ancient tompofition, but 
is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratnacara b 
CA De\ a, which is more than once meiuiontd in it, 
anda copy of which Mk, Burrow procured in hisjour- 
ncy to Heridwar: the name of the autlior was So'ma, 
and he appears to have been a practical mufician, as 
well as a great fcholar, and an elegant poet; for the 
whole book, without excepting the drains noted in 
letters, which fill the fifth and lad ciupter of it, coa- 
fiids of madcrly couplets in the melc lous metre called 
/trya: the jirji, third /flacri* chapters c \plain the 
doblrine of inulical founds, their diviiion and fuccef- 
fion, the variations of fcalcs by temperament, and the 
enumeration of modes on a fvltcm totally differen' 
from thofe which will prefently be mentioned; and 
the Jecond chapter contains a minute defenptioo of dif¬ 
ferent Vtndsx with rules for playing on them. Thu 

book 
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book alone would enable me, were I matter of my 
tinter- to compofe a treatife on the mufirk of India^ 
with aflittance, in the pra6lical part, from an F-uropeati 

f >rofefror, and a native player on the Vma-, but I have 
eifure only to prefent you with an eflay; and even 
fhat, I am confciou.^, muft be very fuperficiai: it may 
be fometimes, but, I truft, not often, erroneous; and 
I have fpared no pains to feCure myfelf from error. 


In the literature of the HinduSy all nttture is animat¬ 
ed and perfonified; every fine art is declared to have 
been revealed from heaven; and all knowledge, di¬ 
vine and human, is traced to its fource in the Vedas; 
among which the Samavida was intended to be jang, 
whence the reader or linger of it is called Udgatriy or 
Sainaga: in Colonel Poi ier’s copy of ic the drains 
are noted in figures, which it may, not be impoflible 
to decypher. On account of thi^diftinftion, fay the 
Brahmens, the Supreme Preferving Power, \n the form of 
Crimin having enumerated in the Gita, various or¬ 
ders of beings, to the chief of which he comptres 
fcimfcif, pii nounccs, that, “ among the Vedas, be was 
** the Siman." From that Veda was accordingly de¬ 
rived the L'pnveda of the Gandharhas, or inulicians in 
Indra’s heaven; fo that the divine art was commu¬ 
nicated to our fpccies by Brahma' himfelf, or by his 
affivepower Si.bkswati', the Goddefs of Speech; and 
their mythuSogical fon Na'red, who was, in truth, an 
ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the 
called a I lb Cach’hapt, or Tejludo : a very remarkable 
fa61, which may be added to the other proofs of a re- 
fcmblance between that Indian God and the Mercurt 
of the Latrans, Among infpired mortals, the firlt mu- 
fician is believed to have been the fage Buerat, who 
was the inventor, they fay, of P/atacs, or dramas, re- 
prefented with fongs and aances, and authoi of a niuli- 
Cal fyUcm which beats bis name. If we can rely on 

F 8 Mi&ZA 
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Mirza Khan, thure are four principal Matas., or fyf- 
tems, the firft of which is afcribed to Iswaka, or Osi¬ 
ris; the fecond to Bherat; the third to Hanumat, 
or Pa'van, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the foil 
of Pavaha, the regent of air; and the fourth to Cal- 
lina't’h, a or Indian philofopher, eminently 

(killed in mufick, theoretical and practical: all four 
are mentioned by So'ma; and it is the /bird of them, 
which mull be very ancient, and feems to have been 
extremely popular, that I propofe to explain after a 
few introdufiory remarks; but I may here obferve 
with So'ma, who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and 
with the author of the Ndrdyan, who mentions a great 
many others, that almoR every kingdom and province 
had a peculiar ftyle of mefody, and very different 
names for the modes, as well as a different arrange¬ 
ment and eaumeration of them. 

The two phenomena which have already been Rated 
as the foundation of mulical modes, could not long 
have efcaped the attention of the Hindus; and their 
flexible language readily fupplied them with names 
for the feven Swaras, or founds, which they difpofe in 
the following order; fliddja, pronounced foarja, rijb^ 
abba, gandbara, madhyama, panebama, dbaivata, nijbd- 
da: but the firR of them is emphatically mmoA/wara 
or Khc/eund., from the important office which it bears 
in the fcalc; and hence, by taking the feven initial 
letters, or fyllables, df thofe words,.they contrived a 
notation for their airs, and at the fame time ex¬ 
hibited a gamut, at IcaR as convenient as that of 
CoiDo: they call \t/waragrama, oxjeptaca, and ex- 
prefs it in this form; 

Sa, ri, ga, m'a, pa, dba, ni; 

three of which fyllables are, by a Angular concurrence, 
exatlly the fame, though not all in the fane places 

with 
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with three of thofc invented by David Mostare, as 
a lubftitute for the troublefome gamut ufed in his timC) 
and which he arranges thus: 

Bot ce, di, ga, lo, ma^ ni. 

As to the notation of melody, fince ever)’ Indian con- 
fonant includes, by its nature, the {hort vowel a, five 
of the founds arc denoted by fingle confonants, and 
the two others have different (hort vowels taken from 
their full names: by fi^bdituting long vowels, the time 
of each note is doubled, and other marks are ufed for 
a farther elongation of them: the oflaves above and 
below the mean fcale, the conneftion and acceleration 
of notes, the graces of execution, or manners of fin¬ 
gering the iiiRrument, are exprclfed very clearly by 
(mail circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by curves, 
by Araight lines, horizontal or perpendicular, and by 
crefeents, ail in various pofitions: the clofe of a Arain 
is diilinguifhed by a lotos-flower; but the time and 
meafure are determined by the profody of the verfe, 
and by the comparative length of each fyllabic, with 
which every note, or afl’emblage of notes, refpetiively 
correfponds. If 1 undcrAand the native muficians, 
they have not only the cbromatick, but even the fe- 
cond, or new, enharmonick, genus; for they unani- 
moufly reckon twenty-two sruiis, or' quarters and 
thirds of a tone, in their ottavc: they do not pretend 
that thofe minute intervals are mathematically equal, 
but conlidcr them as equal in praftiee, and allot them 
to the fevcral notes in the following order: to Ja, ma, 
and pa, four ; to ri and dha, three; to ga and ni, two; 
giving very fmooth and fignifieant iiaima to eachira/i. 
'I'htir original fcale, therefore, (lands thus: 


Sa, ri, ga, ma, fa, dha, ni, Ja. 
-i' 3 .'' zi IS 4_s 3 i ai 
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The femitones, accordingly, arc placed as in onr uia- 
tonick fcale: the intervals } ■tween the fourth and 
fifth, and between the firft and fecond, are major tones; 
blit that between the fifth and fixth, which i.s minor in 
our fcale, appears to be major in theirs; and die two 
fcalcs are made to coincide by taking a ir«ri (nmi /la, 
and adding it to dba: or, in the language of Indian 
artiftb. by railing Servaretna to the dais of Santa and 
ber fitters; for every iruti they confidcr as a little 
nympli; and the nymphs of Panchama, or the ffth 
note, are Malinin Chapala, Lota, and Servaretna ■ while 
Santa and her two fillers regularly belong to Dhaivata: 
fuch at Icatt is the fyftem of Co'hala, one of the an¬ 
cient bards, who has left a treatife on mufick, 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third of 
a tone cannot be feparately and diftinfclly heaid from 
the Pind; but he takes for granted, that its eflell is 
very perceptible in thtir arrangement of modes; and 
their fixth, 1 imagine, is almoft univetfallv dimiiiifh- 
ed by one truti; for he only mentions two modes, in 
which all the feven notes aie unaltered. I tried in vain 
to difcover any diflercnce in practice between the In¬ 
dian fcale and that of our own; but, knowing my ear 
to be very infufficienily cxcicifed, 1 requefted a Ger¬ 
man profelfor of mufick to accompany with his violin 
a Hindu lutanitt, who fung by note fomc popular airs 
on the loves of Ckismna and R v'iimv': he alTured 
me, that the fcales were the fame; and Mr. Siiohf. 
afterwards informed me, that, when the loice of a 
native fingei was in tunc with his harpfichord, he 
found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afeend, like 
ours, by a lharp third. 

For the conttruCtiun and charatier of the Vina, I 
mutt refer you to the very accurate and vali able pa¬ 
per of Mr. Fowke in the Firft Voiiir t i \ t ir Tranf- 
afiltons; and I now exhibit a fcale ot .is fine .-board, 

"hicl! 
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which 1 received from him with the drawing of the in- 
flrument, and on the corrcClnefs of which you may 
confidently depend : the regular hdiun gamut aufwerK, 

I believe pretty nearly, to our majot mode; 

Vt, re, mi, fa, pi, la, Ji, ut: 

and when the fame fyllables are applied to the notet 
which (onipofe our minor mode, they are ddlinguifhed 
by epithets expieifiug ihc change which they fuffer. 
It may he ncrclfarv to add, before we come to the 
Rdgas, or modes o. the Hindus, that th<' twenty-one 
murch'banas, which M'. Suore’s native tnufician con¬ 
founded with the two-and-twenry irulis, appear to be 
no more than pven fpecics of diapalon multiplied by 
three, at coidiiig 10 the difference of pitch in the com- 
pals of three ottaves. 

Rdga, which I tranflaie a tnvde, prosier]v- fignifics a 
ppjfwn or nffeSthn of the mind ; each mode being in¬ 
tended, according to Bherat’s definition of h, to 
niove one or another of our finiplc or mixed atfec- 
tious ; and we Icatn accordingly, from the Ndrdyan, 
that. Ill the days of Ckishna, there vvAe/jxteen thtm- 
Jand modes, each of the Cbf\s at Mat'kutd chuiingto 
ling in one of them, in order to captivate the heart of 
their paitOral god. The very learned So'ma, who 
mixes no mythology with his accurate fy flem of Rdgas, 
enumerates ninekundied andJixty poiliblc vaiiations by 
the means of temperament; but fcletls from them, as 
applicable to practice, only tiv nty-tbree primary 
modes, from which he deduces many others ; though 
he allows that, by a diverfity of ornament, and hy va¬ 
rious contrivances, the might, like the waves of 

the fea, lie multiplied to an infinite number. We have 
already ohierved, that eighty-four modes, or manners^ 
might naturally be formed, by giving the lead to each 
of our twelve founds, and varying, in /even different 
t ways, 
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vruySf the poHdon of the fewitones; but, /Jnce many 
of tbofe modes would be infuB'erable in praflice, and 
fome would have no, charafler Aifhcientiy marked, the 
Indians appear to have retained with predilcfclion, the 
number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
iyftem by two powerful aids, the ajfocialioa of ideas, 
and' the mutilation of the regular fcoles. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that 
the velocity or flownefs of founds mud depend, in a 
certain ratio, upon the rarefaction and condenfation of 
the air* fo that their motion mull be quicker in fum- 
iner than in fpring or autumn, and much quicker than 
in winter, I cannot alTurc myfelf; but am perfuaded, 
that their primary modes, in the fyftcm afcribed to 
Pa' VANA, were firlt arranged according to the number 
of Indian fcafons. 

The year is diflributed by the Hindus into fix ritus, 
or feafons, each confiding of two months; and the firlt 
feafon* according to the Amaroojha, began with JV/iaV- 
gas'trsha, near the time of the winter folflice, to which 
month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the 
Gita-, but the old lunar year began* I believe, with 
Afwina, or near the autumnal equinox, when the 
moon was at the full in the firlt roanlion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, indudes the 
months of Afyoin and Cdrtic, and bears the name of 
Sarad, correfponding with part of our autumn; the 
next in order are Hemanta and Sisira, derived from 
words which bgnify frojl and dew: then come I'afanta, 
or fpring, called alfo Surabhi, or fragrant, and Pujhpa- 
famaya, or the llower time; Grijhma, or heat; and 
Vcrjha, or the fealon of rain. By appropriating a dif¬ 
ferent mode to each of the dilferent feafons, the artills 
of India connebled certain drains with certain ideas, 
and were able to recal the memory of autumnal mer¬ 
riment at the clofc of the harved, or of leparatioii 
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and melancholy (very different from our ideas at 
Ctttta) during the cold months; of reviving hilarity on 
the appearance of bloffoms; and complete vernal de¬ 
light in the month of Madhu, or honey-, of languor dur¬ 
ing the dry heats, and of rcfrcfhment by the hrft rains, 
which'caufe in this climate, a fecond fpring. Yet far¬ 
ther: lince the lunar year, by which feltivals and fu. 
perftitious duties are conttantly regulated, procccdi 
concurrently with the folar year, to which the feafons 
are ncceffarily referred, devotion conies alfo to the aid 
of mufick, and all the powers of nature, which arc alle¬ 
gorically worfhipped as gods and goddeffes on their fe- 
veral holidays, contribute to the itilluence of fong on 
minds naturally fafceptible of religious emotions. 
Hence it was, 1 imagine^ that Pa'van, or the inventor 
of his mufical fyllem, reduced the number of original 
modes from /even to fix ; but even this was not enough 
for his purpole ; and he had recourfe to the five princi¬ 
pal divifions of the day, which are the morning, noon^ 
and evening, called trijandbya, with two intervals be¬ 
tween them, or the forenoon and afternoon: by adding 
two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leav¬ 
ing one fpccies of melody without any fuch aeffriflion, 
So'ma reckons eight variations in refpect of time; and 
the fyttem of Pa'van retains that number alfo in the 
fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been embellifhed by 
poetical fables; and the inventive talents of the Creeks 
never fuggefted a more charming allegory than the 
lovely families of the fix Rdgas, named, in the order 
of feafons above exhibited, Bhajrava, Ma'i-ava, 
Sri'ra'ga, -Hindo'la or Vas\nta, Di'haca, and 
Me'oha; each of whom is a Genius, or Demigod, 
wedded to five Rdginis, or Nymphs, and father of 
eight little Genii,called his Putras, or Sons. The fancy 
of Shakespear, and the pencil of Albano, might have 
been finely employed in giving fpeech and form to this 
afl'erablage of new aerial beings, who people the fairy¬ 
land 
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land of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets 
and painters loft the advantages with which fo beauti- 
(ni a subjeft prefented them. A whole chapter of the 
Hardyan contains defcriptions of the Ragas and their 
coni'orts, cx'racted chiefly from the Ddmodar^ the Ctf- 
IdncH^a^ t!ic Retnamaia, the Chandricd. and a metrical 
tracf on niufick afciibed to the God Na'reo himfelf, 
frrm which, as among fo many beauties, a particular 
feiettion would be very perplexing, 1 prefent you with 
the firtt that on ur<!, and have no doubt that you will 
think the Sanjerit language equal to Italian la foftnefs 
and elegance: 

Lila vihurena vanantarale, 

Chinvan prafunaui vadhu fahayah, 

Vil4fi v6f6dita divya murtih 
Srirdga ciha prat'hitah prit’hivyam. 

The demigod Sri'ra'oa, famed over all this earth, 
fweetly Iports with hisnymphs, gathering frelh blof- 
“ fonts in the bolum of yon grove ; and his divine li- 
“ neanieius are diltinguiflied through his graceful vef- 
« ture.” 

Thcfe and fimilar images, but w'ondcrfully diverfi- 
Red, are expreffed in a variety of n’cafures, and re- 
preiented by delicate pencils in the tidgantdlas, which 
all of us have examined, and among which the moft 
beautiful are in thepoH'eflion of Mr. R. Johnson and 
Ml. Hay. A noble work, might be compofed by any 
mufician and fchulir, who enjoyed leifure, and difre- 
garded expenfe, if he would exhibit a pcrfchl fyftem of 
isdian mufick from Sanjerit authorities, with the old 
Aidodics of So'ma applied to the fongs of Jayade'va, 
rinbellilhcd with defcriptions of all the modes accu¬ 
rately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Ragamala, de¬ 
lineated and engraved by the fcholarsof Cipriani and 
Bartolozzi. 

Let 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindm 
muficians, in giving their inodes a diftinfl charader^ 
and a very agreeable diverfity of expreflion. A curi¬ 
ous palfage from Plutarch’s Treatife on Mufick is 
tranflated and explained by Dr. Burney, and ftanda 
as the text of the moft interefting chapter in his diC- 
fertation: fince 1 cannot procure the original, I exhi* 
bit a paraphrafe of his trandation, on the coiTe61nera 
of which I can rely : but I have avoided, as much as 
poffible, the technical words of the Greeks^ which it 
might be neceflary to explain at fome length. “ We 
“ are informed, (fays Plutarch,) by Aristoxfnus, 
“ that mulicians afcribe to Olympus of Mxfia., the 
“ invention of enbarmonitk melody, and conjecture, 
“ that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
“ and frequently pafied from the highclt of four founds 
“ to the loweft but one, or converlely, {kipping over 
« the fccond in defeent, or the third in afeent, of that 
‘‘ ferics, he perceived a Angular beauty of exprelfion, 
“ which induced him to difpofe the whole ieries 
** of feven or eight founds by fimilar (kips, and 
“ to frame by the fame analogy his Dortan mode, 
omitting every found peculiar to the diatonick 
t‘ and chromatick melodies then in ufe, but wiih- 
« out adding any that have lince been made eJen- 
« tial to the new enharmonick; in this genus, they 
fay, he compofed the Nome^ or firakn, called Span~ 
dean^ becaufe it was ufed in temples at the time of 
religious libations. Thofe, it fecms> were the jirfi 
** enharmonick melodies; and are {till retained br 
fome, who play on the flute in the antique ftyle, 
without any divifion of a femitone; for it was after 
•* the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
** admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; and 
** it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exqui- 
fitc melody before unknown in Greece, became the 
** author and parent of the moft beautiful and affed- 
w ingroufick.” 


This 
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Tftis'metKod then of adding to the cIwiqiAe*'ind 
•ffefl 6f a mode by diminifhing the number of its 
mitive founds, was introduced by a Greti of the 
Lower who flouriflied, according to the learned 
and accurate writer of the travels of Anacrarsis, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century before 
CtthisT; but it inuft have been older ftill among the 
Hindus, if the fyftein, to which I now return, was ac¬ 
tually invented in the age of Ra'ma. 

Since it appears trom the Narayan, that thirty-fix 
modes are in general ufe, and the reft very rarely ap¬ 
plied to praftice, I lhall exhibit only the fcales of the 
iix Ragas and thirty Rdginis, according to.So'MA, the 
authors quoted in the Ndrdyan, and the books explained 
by Pandits to Mirza Khanj on whole credit I mull 
rely for that of Cacubbd, which I cannot find, in my 
Sanjcrit treatifes on inufick : had I depended on him 
for information of greater confequence, he would have 
led me into a very ferious miftake; for he aflerts, 
what I now find erroneous, that the graha is the firft 
note of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
eompofed in it, mull invariably begin and end. Three 
dillinguilhed founds in each mode are called graha, 
nydja, ansa-, and the writer of the Ndrdy an defines them 
rn the two following couplets : 

Graha fwarah fa ityuflo yo gitadau famarpitah, 

Hydja fwarailu fa profio yo gitadi famapticah: 

Y6 vyaftivyanjaco gane, yaly-a ferve’ nugaminah,' 

Yafya fervatra bahulyam v4dy anfsd pi nrtpotamah. 

The note, called graha, is placed at the beginning, 
f* and that named nydja, at the end, of a fong; that 
“ note which difplays the peculiar melody, and to 

which all the others are fubordinate, that which is 
ti always of the grateft ufe, is like a I'overeign, though 
“ a mere ania, or portion.’ 

« By 
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** By the-word vddif (fays the commentator,) he means 
** the note- which announces and afcertains the Raga^ 
** and which may be confidered .as the parent and 
“ origin of the grabot and nydja this clearly fhows, 
1 think, that the ^nsa muft be thetonick : and we (hall 
find that the two other notes are generally its third and 
fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. In the poem 
entitled Mdgba there is a mulical fimile, which may 
iliuftrate and confirm our idea : 

Analpatwat pradhanatwad ansafycvetarafwarah, 

Vijigifliornripatayah pray anti pericharatam. 

“ From the gceatncfs, from the tranfcendcnt qualities, 
“ of that Her® eager for conqueft, other kings march 
“ in fubordination to him, as other notes are fubordi- 
“ nate to the an^a" 


If the an^a be the tonick, or modal note, of the 
Hindus^ we may confidently exhibit the fcales of the 
Indian modes according to Soma, denoting by an af- 
terilk the omiffion of a note : 


Bhairava : 

r dha, 

»/, 

fa, 

ri. 

g^iy 

ma. 

pa. 

Vardti: 


ri. 

g^^y 

ma^ 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Medbyamddi: 

1 ma, 

pa. 

* 

, 

»», 

fa. 

« 

7 

g^' 

Bhairavi: 

1 fa. 

rit 


ma. 

pay 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindbavi: 

fa. 

ri» 

« 

, 

ma. 

pa. 

dbay 

* 

Bengali: 


ri, 


Ilia, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava : 

r«», 

fa, 



ma. 

pa. 

dha 

.* I 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

»/, 

fa. 

ri. 

Caudi: 


fa. 

ri, 

« 

ma. 

pa, 


Cdnddcri: \ 

1 fa» 


g^y 

ma. 

pa. 

« 

» 

nia 

ISSfi'bdvafi: 1 

L 


not 

in Soma. 



Cacubbd : 



not 

: in SonA. 




Srira^ca : 
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Srira'ca: 

■ ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

g<*^ 

ma. 

pa, 

dkf. 

Alalavairi: 

fa. 

# 

5 


ma, 

pa. 

• 

9 

ni. 

Marav't: 


ma. 

. pa, 

• 

. 

ni. 

fa. 


Dbanya/i: 

fa, 

« 


ma. 

pa. 

# 

9 

ni. 

Va/anti: 

fa, 



ma. 

* 

. 

dha, 

ni. 

^^averi: 

ma. 


dha, 

»/, 

fa. 

^9 

g»- 

Hindo'la: 

r ma, 


, dha, ni 

. fa. 

• 

9 

g‘*- 

Ramacri: 

1 la. 

ri 


ma, pa. 

dha. 

, ni. 

Desacjh'i: \ 

1 

ma, pa, 

dha, *, 

fa. 

ri. 

Leliti: 

fa, 

ri 

. ga. 

ma, *, 

dha, 

, ni. 

Vilavali: 

dha 

, ni 

, fa. 

« 

9 

jr«. 

ma, 

* 

• 

Fatomanjari: 



not in Soma. 



DipACA: 



not 

in Soma. 



DiU: 

' ri. 

« 

» 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

Cimhoii: 

fa, 

ri. 

g'^y 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 


Uetti: 

fa, 

ri. 


ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

dddri: 

»/, 

fa. 

ri. 

g^t 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

Camatl : 

. ”h 

fa. 

* 

* 

g^^y 

ma. 

pa. 


Me'cha : 



not in' Soma. 



f‘acci: 

r fa, 

ri. 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Meliarl : 

dba, 

• 

. 

fa. 

ri. 

* 

9 

ma, 

pa. 

Curjari : 

ri. 


ma. 

* 

, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa.. 

Bbitpaft : 


* 

. 

pa. 

dba, 

# 

fa, 

ri. 

Defaeri: 

L>. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

fa, 

dha, 

ni. 


It is impoffible that I fhould have erred much, if 
at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the regularity 
of the Sanjcrit metre has in general enabled me to 
corre£l the manufcript; but I have fome doubt as to 
VHavatii of which fa is declared to be the ania^ or 

tonick, 
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tonick; though it is faid in the fame line, that both M 
and ri may be omitted: I, therefore, have fuppofed 
dba to be the true reading, both Mirza Khan and the 
Narzan exhibiting that note as the leader of the 
mode. The notes printed in Italick letters are vari- 
oufly tbanged by temperament, or by fhakes, and other 
graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words 
a diftind notion of thofe changes, the account of 
each mode would be infufferably tedious, and fcarce 
intelligible, without the affiftance of a mallerly per¬ 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft 
authorities adduced in the Ndrdyan, the thirty-fix 
modes are, in feme provinces, arranged in thefc 
forms: 


Bhairava: f 

dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 


ma. 

pa. 

Vardti: 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Medhyamddi: ^ 
Bhairavi: j 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 


« 

, 

ga» 

ma, 

« 

, 

dha, 

ni. 

Saindhavi: | 

pa. 

dha, 

, ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

Bengali: 

. 

ri, 


ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava: f 

ma, ■ 

• 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga¬ 

Todi: 1 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

Gaddi: J 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

« 

, 

dha. 

Gondacri: j 

fa. 

• 

, 

ga» 

ma, 

pa. 

* 

, 

ni. 

Sup'bdvati: 

dha. 

»», 


ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

• 

. 

Cacubbd: i 

• 

not 

in the rlarayan. 



Srira'ca : 

r 

ri, 

ga» 

ma. 

pa. 

dha 

, ni. 

Mdlavafri: 

fa, 


ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dba 

, ni. 

Mdravi: ^ 

fa. 


ga» 

ma. 

pa. 

dha 

, ni. 

Dhat^dsi: 

1 

ri, 

ga. 

MM, 

pa. 

dha 

, ni. 

Vajanti: 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha 

, ni. 

AJisoeA: 

L 

g*t 

ma, 

pa. 

dba 

, '»i. 

fa. 


HiNo6la : 
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Hindola: 

' fa, *, ga, ma, •, 

Ja, r/, ga, ma, pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Rdmacr'i: 

dha. 

ni. 

Defaiflol: J 

ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

fa. 


Leliti; 1 

\ Ja, ' ga, ma, pa, 

dha, ni, Ja, ,ri, ga. 

« 

ni. 

Veldval'i: 1 

ma, 

pa. 

Eatamanjari: i 

. pa, dba, ni, fa, n. 


ma. 

Dipaca: 

omitted. 



Des'i: 

ni, fa, ri, ga, ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

Camb6d\: 

fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Nettd : 

fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, 

dha, 

ni. ' 

Ceddri: 

omitted. 



Camati: 

ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

M E' c, u \ : 

r dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

^accu: 

(a mixed mode.) 

Melldri: J 

1 dha, ni, *, ri, ga, 

ma. 


Gttrjarl: 

1 omitted in the Narzan. 


Bhvpal'i: 

[ fa, ri, ga, *, pa. 

dha. 

# 

• 

Dijacr 'i: 

ni, fa, *, ga, ma. 

pa. 



Anion" the fcales juft enumerated, we may fafely fix 
on that of Sri'ka'ga for our own major mode, fince its 
form and charafter are thus deferibed in a San/crit 
couplet: 

]atinyafa"rahagramanstshu fhadjo' Ipapcncbamab, 
Sringaravira) orjhcyah Sriragb gitacovidaih. 

“ Muficians know Srtrdga to havt fa for its princi- 
“ pal note, and the firft of its fcafo, with pa diminifhed* 
“ and to be ufed for expreffiog hespick love and v*- 
“ lour.” Now the iiiminution oipa by one iruti gives 
us the modern European fcalc. 
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nit rtt my fat Jolt Uyfit »*: 


with a minor tone, or, as the Inmans would expreft 
it, with three irutisy between the fifth and fixth 
notes. 

On the formulas exhibited by Mirza Khan I have 
lefs reliance; but, fince he profelTes to give them front 
Sanjcrit authorities, it feemed proper to tranfcribe 
them: 


Bhairava: I 

"dha, 

ni. 

fa. 

• 

, 

ga. 

ma. 

* 

• 

Varati: 1 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Medbyamadi: J 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

(a. 

ri. 

ga. 

Bhairavt. j 

ma. 

pa. 

dba, 

ni. 

.d. 

ri, 

ga. 

Saindbavi: I 

fa. 

ri» 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Bengali: \ 


r«, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava; 

ffa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

^odi: 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Gaudi: 

fa. 

» 

, 

ga, 

ma. 

• 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

Gonddcri: 

ni. 

fa. 

« 

• , 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

•* 

Suft'bdvati: 

dha. 

m. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

* 

m 

Cacubbd: 

^dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

* 

• 

Srira'ca: 

ffa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Malava/ri: 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Maravl: ^ 

) fa, 

* 

, 

pa. 

ga. 

ma. 

4ha, 

ni. 

Dbanyisi'. 

fa. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

ri. 

ga. 

* 

• 

V^anii: 

Ajivarii 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ldha, 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

, 

* 

, 

ma. 

pa. 

VOL. Ill, 
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Hisdo'la: ffa, *, ga, raa, pa, ni. 

Ramacr'i: fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *, ni. 

Desacjhl: ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, *. 

Lelitd: ' dha, ni, fa, *, ga, ma, 

Vilavali: dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

Patamanjar'i: [_pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma. 


Dipaca: 

ffa, 

rij 

ga, ma, pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Dor: 

n, 

ga* 

ma, *, dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

Cambodi: 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, ri, ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

Nettd: 

fa. 

ni. 

dha, pa, ma. 


ri. 

Ciiari: 

ni. 

fa. 

*, ga, ma, 

pa, 

♦ • 

• 

Carndti: 

Lni, 

fa. 

ri, ga, ma, 

pa, 

dha* 

Me'gha; 

f dha. 

ni. 

fa, ri, ga. 

9 

♦ 

• 


Taccd: | fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

Melldrt: J dha, ni, ♦, ri, ga, ma, *. 

Gurjar't: | ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 

IBbSfal't: fa, ga, ma, dha, ni, pa, ri. 

De'airt: (^fa, ri, ga,^ ma, pa, dha, ni. 


It may reafonably be fufpe£ied, that the Mtghal 
writer could not bave fbown the di(lin6lion, which 
muil neceflarily bave been made, between the differ¬ 
ent modes, to which he alfigns the fame formula; and, 
as to his inverfions of the notes in fome of the Ragi~ 
nis, I can only fay, that no fuch changes appear in 
the Sanfcrit books which I have infpe^d. 1 leave 
our fcholarsi and mudeians to find, among the fcales 
here exhibited, the Dorian mode of Olympus; but it 
cannot efcape notice, that the Chine/e fcale, C, D, E, *, 
G, A, correfponds very nearly with ga, ma,fa, *, »r, 
fa, *, or the Mirav't of So'ma Wc have long known 
in Bengal, from the information of a Scotch gentleman 

(killed 
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ikilled m mubck, that the wild but charming inela* 
dies of the ancient Highlanders were formed by a 
limijar mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch mu> 
tilations, and by various alterations of the notes in 
tuning the Vina^ the number of modes might be aug¬ 
mented indefinitely; and CallimaVha admits ninety 
into his fyftcm, allowing^^ nymphs, inftead of Jive^ to 
each of ius muiical deities; tor Dipaca^ which is ge- 
herally confidered as a loft mode, (though Mirza 
Kham exhibits the notes of it,) he fubftitutes Paneba- 
ma: for Hindola^ he gives us Vajanta^ or the Spring; 
SinAiotMalavOyNatandrayaniOt CHRisHNAthe Dancer; 
all with fcales rather different from thofe of Pa'van. 
The fyftem of Iswara, which may have had fome affi¬ 
nity with the old Egyptian mufick invented or improv¬ 
ed by Osiris, nearly refembles that of Hanumat; 
but the names and fcales are a little varied: in all the 
fyftems, the names of the modes are ftgnificant, and 
fome of them as fanciful as. thofe of the fairies in the 
Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes 
were added by Bherat, who marries a nymph, thence 
called Bharydy to each Putra^ or Son, of a Rdga; thus 
admitting, in his muiical fchool, an hundred and thirty^ 
two manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for 
the laft two thoufand years, religion would, no doubt, 
have given permanence to fyftems of mufick invent¬ 
ed, as the Hindus believe, by their Cods, and adapted 
to myftical poetry: but fuch have been the revolu¬ 
tions of their government fince the time of Alexan¬ 
der, that although the Sanferit books have preferved 
the theory of their mufical compofition, the praflice 
of it feems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pa^its and 
Rajas confefs) in Gaur and MagarbUt or the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Bebar. When I firft read the 
fongs of Jayace'va, who has prefixed to each of 
them the name of the mode in which it was anciently 

C s fung, 
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AinA I f>rdcunne the original BMifick j 

hut The of fha foutb referred me to thofe of tb« 

well, and the BrMfmtns ofthe weft would have feiit mh to 
thofe of the norrtl; while they (I mean thofe of Nifdi 
ahd C*Jbittlr) declared that they had no ancient mu* 
Ccky but imagrned that the notes to the Gitagovmd* 
miift eaift, if any where, in one of the fouthern prO' 
Vitices, where the poet was born: from all this I col* 
left, ftet the art, which flouriflied in India many cei*- 
turres ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fome Scanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be prefcrv* 
ed irr the paftoral roundelays of Mat’hurd on tho 
lores and fpOrts of the Indian Apollo. We muft 
not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on 
the Vina have little or no modtdatifn, or change of 
mode^ to which pallionafe mufick owes nearly all ita 
Mchantment; but that the old muficians o{ India, 
naeing fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general 
charafter of the fong, which they were tranjlating in*0 
the mujical language, varied that mode, by certain 
roWs, according to the variation of fentiment or paf- 
fion in*the-poetical phrafes, and always returned to it 
at the elofe of the air, many reafons induce me to 
believe; though I cannot but admit, that their mo¬ 
dulation muft have been greatly confined by the re- 
ftriflion of Certain modes to certain feafons and 
hoursj^^ unhefs thofe reftriftions belonged merely to the 
principal Mode. The fcale of Vtnd we find eon- 
prized both our Eurofean modes; and if Ibme of the 
notes can be raifed a femitone by a ftronger prc#ure 
on the frets, a delicate and experienced finger might 

S roduce- the eflfeft of minute enharraonick intervals: 

le conftrufilion of the inftrument, therefore, feema 
to favour my conjefiture; and an excellent judge of 
the fubjeft informs us, that, “ the open wirea are 
•* iFrom time to time ftruck in a manner that prepares 
the ear for a change of modulation, to which the 
** uncommonly full and fine tones Of thofe notes 

“ greatly 
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** grmUf cooinbtite.** We may add, .that, the 
poet* never ^il to change the eMtrc, ifhieb is ih<:ic 
amd$9 acQording to the change of f«bje£l or rentimcM 
ia the fame piece} and I cauid produce ioU«ti».e.a «lf 
factual muiuUticn (if fitch a phra& may be 9^) «l 
icaft equal to the moft affeding modwlafioos. of o.iw 
greateft compofers: now,the naitiieian muft naturally 
have emulated the poet, as every tranOator endea¬ 
vours to refettible his original: and fince each e'f the 
Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affe^Qn o£ 
the mind, it is hardly poi&ble, that, where (he pafiSoB 
is varied, a (kitful mulician could avoid a Variation of 
the mode. The rules for' modulation idem to be 
contained in the chapters, on toured. Mwder, for an in*' 
termixture of Metldri with Tods and Saitsdhavif means^ 
,1 Tuppofe, a tranlition, however fliort, from one to 
another: but the queftion muft remain undecided, 
unlefs we can find in tbe Sarngitas a clearer account 
o£ modulation than I am able to produce, pr pnlds 
we can procure a copy of the Gtta£6vinda with the 
mufick to which it was fet before the time of Cali- 
OAs, in fome notation that may be eafily deeyphered. 
It it obvious, that I have not been fpeaking />l g inp. 
dulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hinduit 
I believe, were unacquainted; though, like the Grteks, 
they diftinguifi} the con/onant and dijfoaant Ibunds : I 
mean only fuch a tranfition from one feries.of notes u> 
another, as we fee defcribed by the Crssik muficians, 
who were ignorant of harimnjt in the modern' A:ofe of 
the wofil} and, perhaps, if they had known ever fo 
perfe£ily, would have applied it foiely to the fupport 
of melody, which alone l^^ks the language of palhon 
and fentiment. 

It would give me. pleafure to clofc this eflay will 
feveral fpecimens of old Indian airs from the fifth 
chapter of So*ma;- hnt 1 have leifure only to prefent 
you with one of them in our own charafiers^ gccom- 

G 3 panied 
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panied M'ith the original notes: I feleded the mode 
of Vafantay becadfe it was adopted by Jayade'va 
himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and becaafe 
the number of notes in Soma compared with that of 
the fyllables in the Sanjcrit ftan7a, may lead us to 
guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the mufician 
to the very words of the poet. The words arc 

Lalita lavanga latj perisilana comala maiaya famire, 

Madhucara nicara carambita cocila cujita cunja cutire 
Viharati heririha iarafa vafante 

Nniyati jruvad janena faman &c’hi virahi janafya durante. 

** While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume 
•* from the beautiful clove-plant, and the recefs of 
♦* each flowery arbour fweetly refounds with the 
“ flrains of the Cotila mingled wish the murmurs of 
the honey-making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely 
friend, with a company of damfels in this vernal 
** feafon: a feafon full of delights, but painful to fc- 
“ paraUed lovers.” 

I have noted Soma’s air in the major mode of A, 
or /«, which, from its gaiety and brilliancy, well ex- 
preffes the general hilarity of the fong; but the fen- 
timent of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, 
from the remembrance of pleafures no longer attain¬ 
able, would require in our mufick a change to the 
minor mode; and the.air might be difpofed in the 
form of a rondeau, ending with the fecond line, or 
even with the third, where the fenfe is equally full, if 
it fhould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation, that imitative melodf which the poet has 
manifeflly attempted: the meafure is very rapid, and 
the air Ihould be gay, or even quick, in exaft propor¬ 
tion to it. 

The following is a ftrain in the mode of Hind6la, 
beginning and ending with the fifth note /a, but want¬ 
ing 
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ing pa, and ri, or the fecond and Cxth: I could eaflly 
have found words for it in the Gttagevinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and mufick would 4ead me 
too far; and I mufl; now w-ith reluflance bid farewel 
to a fubjefii, which I defpair of having leifure to 
refume. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 




la li ta la van ga la ta pc ri ti la ua co ma la ma la j^a M 



cu ji ta cun ja cu ti re vi ha ra ti he ri H Ita 




sa ra m va >an te nrit ya ti yu ra ti ja ne na u xnamiachi 
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A LETTER 

From Lieotenakt BROWNE W tbt PRESIDENT. 


Dear Sir, 

Ik the cqurfe of reading hiftory, it is 
a refleftion, which mutt, I think, have occurred to 
every one, that if the a£lors in the moft material 
events could have forefecn the importance which thofe 
events would have hi the eyes of pofterity, they would 
certainly have preferved fuch detailed and circumftan- 
tial relations of them, as would have prevented the 
general darknefs and uncertainty which we now ex¬ 
perience and lamen'.: but it has probably feldom hap¬ 
pened, that their genius, or leifure from more important 
concerns, has admitted of this; and thus we are from 
neceflity often compelled to reft fatisfied with imperfeft 
traditions, repeated (or, which is worfe, arbitrarily) 
by fubfequent hiftorians. 

With what avidity fhould we now perufe an ac¬ 
count written by any of the principal perfons nrefent 
at the battle of HaftingSt of Lincoln^ of L, , of 
Evejham, of Crejfy, of Agincourt^ of Tow font or of 
Bqfwortb! but in thofe days a general or ftatefaan 
■was as unlkilful with his pen as he was expert with 
his fword; and the monks, who were almoft the only 
writers, were feldom participators of fuch a£live 
fcenes. 

Confidering this, as well as the importance which 
the wars and politics of Hindoftan have now ac¬ 
quired in the opinions of European hiftorians, I cannot 
avoid believing, that the great events of this country 
will hereafter be fought for with as much diligence^ 

as 
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■X thofe of die early part at Emr»p0m hiftory are at 
prefqnt: if I am not miftaken in this, the Battle of 
will be among thofe events which will claiaa 
the greateft attention, both as a military a 3 ion, and 
as an era from which the reda 3 ion of the Mabrntt^t 
power may be fixed, who otherwife would probably 
have long ago reduced the whole of UindofioH to thejt 
obedience. 

It appeared to me in this light at a time when a 
very particular and authentick narrative of that a3ion 
came into my pofleflTion; and, as the piainnefs of the 
original led me to believe myfelf competent to the 
talk, I was induced to undertake the tranflating it into 
Engli/b, that the difficulty of reading it in the Perfian 
might not prevent its being as generally known as iu 
hiftorical importance merits. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to tell you, dear Sir, who 
arc fo well verfed in AJiatick hiftory, that this battle 
was fought in the month of January, 1761, between 
the united-forces of all the Mahratta ch\th on one 
fide, commanded by Sedasheo, (commonly called the 
Bhow,) and the combined armies of the Durranies, 
RobillaSf and Kndoftany. Mujfulmans, on the other, 
under the command of Ahmed Shah Durrany: few 
battles have been more bloody, or decifive of greater 
events; for, had the been conquerors, they 

would have put a final period to the MuJJulman domi¬ 
nion in Hindojlan, and eftabliftied their own in its 
place; but, as it happened, the power of the Mahrat- 
tas received a ffiock, from which it has never entirely 
recovered; and the Durrany Shah, having returned 
precipitately to his own dominions, left the difunited 
Robillas, and HindoJtMy Mujfulmans, to carry on, 
as they could, their diitra 3 ed government, under a 
wretched pageant of royalty, and a divided and un¬ 
principled nobility. 


The 
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The writer of this narrative, Casi Raj Pondit, 
was a Muttafeddy in the fervice of the late Vizier, 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah; and being by birth a native of 
the Decant acquainted with the M'abratta language, and 
having fome friends in the fervice of the Bhow, he 
became the channel of feveral overtures for peace, 
which the Bhow endeavoured to negociate through 
Shuja-ul-Dowi,ah: this, together with the accu¬ 
racy and clearnefs of his narrative, makes it much 
more interefting than any other which I have feen. 
The tranflation is, however, far from literal, as I en¬ 
deavoured to make the ftyle as plain and unadorned 
as poflible. 

Such as it is, permit me, dear Sir, to offer it to you, 
and to leave it to your dilpofal: if 1 am fo happy as 
to know that it receives your approbation, as likely 
to prove ufeful in elucidating the hillory of this coun¬ 
try, I {hall think myfclf fufficiently rewarded for the 
time ft has taken up. Believe me to be, with the 
greateft eftcem and refpeft, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful 

and obedient Servant, 

Dinafere, 

February 1, 1791. JAMES BROWNE, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 

AKD Ot THE EVENTS LEADING TO IT, 

Written in Perjian by Ca'si Raja Pundit, who tou 
prejent at the Battle. 

B ala row, PundU Pradb&nt 'who fat on the 
Mujnud of government in the Decan, was confl~ 
dered by the chiefs and inhabitants of Hiniefian as a 
man of wifdom, circumfpeftion, and )good fonune: 
but he naturally loved his eafe and pleafure, which 
did not however lofe him the refpefl and attacbment 
of his people. 

As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left 
the entire management of all the affairs of government 
to Sedasheo* Row Bhow', and gave himfelf up to 
pleafure. 

Sedasheo, from his earlieft years, had ilodied 
every branch of the art of government, the regulation 
of the finances and the army, and the conduff of all 
publick affairs, under the inftruflion of Ramcmundra 
Baba Sindhvi, the greaieft flatefman of the age; and 
from the firfl watch of the day till the middle of the 
night, applied to die publick bufmefs. By his great 
experience, addrefs, and ability, he brought men over 
to bis opinion, to a co-operation in his meafures, and 
a perfe^l reliance upon his wifdom and ability. Se¬ 
veral important affairs, both in the Decan and the pro¬ 
vinces, had been brought to a conclufion by hU means; 
and at length an expedition was fitted out for coitf 

pitting 


* Saitt^rui, 
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plcting the conqueft of Hindeftatit under the Aipreme 
command of Raghonaut Row. Mulhar Row Hol- 
KUR, JuNKooGEE SiMoiA, and fevefal other chiefs, 
were ordered to aft under him with very powerful 
forces. They accordingly marched into Hindtftan, and 
with little difficulty reduced every place to their obe¬ 
dience, until they came to the neighbourhood of La^ 
bore iwA Sbahdowla: here they were Oppofed by |ehan 
Khan, and the other cammanders left in thofe diftrifts 
by Ahmed Shah Durrany, whom they defeated, and 
compelled to repafs the Attack, They kept polfcilion 
of that country for fome time, but the army beginning 
to fall confiderably in arrears, Raghunaut Row 
thought it advifeable to return to the Decan. 

Upon the return of Raghonaut Row, the accounts 
of his expedition being infpe6fcd by the Bhow, it was 
found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs of rupees was 
due to the army, fo much had the expenccs been al¬ 
lowed to exceed all the colleftions of tribute, 

Ac. The Bhow, who was in every refpeft fuperior 
to Raghunaut, reproached him feverely for this, and 
alked him if that was his good management, to bring 
borne debts inflead of an increafe of wealth (othetrea- 
fury of the ftate; which Raghunaut Row replied to, 
by advi§ng him to try his own fkill next time, and fee 
what advantage he could make of it. Bala Row, how¬ 
ever, interfered, and reconciled them in fonic degree, 
by excufing Raghunaut Row on account of his youth 
and inexperience. 

Next year the fcheme of reducing Ilindojian being 
renewed, and the command again offered to Raghu¬ 
naut Row; he declined it, faying, “ Let thofe have 
“ the command who are wcll-wifhcrs to the ftate, 
and who will confuit the public advantage.” This 
fpcech gave great offence to the Bhow; and, on many 
conftderations, he offered himfelf to take the com- 
2 mand 
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mand of the expedition; taking with him Biswas 
Row, the eldefl fon of Bala Row, then feventeen 
years of age, as the nominal commander in chief, ac> 
cording to the ancient cullom of the Mahrattai*. The 
army under his command was very numerous, and 
they fet out on their expedition without delay; but, 
as foon as they had pafled the Nerbuddaf^ the Bhow 
began to exercife his authority in a new and offenfive 
manner, and both in fettling the accounts of the army 
and revenue, and in all public bufinefs, he (howed a 
capricious and felf^conceited conduO:. Hd totally 
excluded from his council Mulhar Row, and all the 
other chiefs who were experienced in the affairs of 
Hindeftan, and who had credit and influence with the 
principal people in that country, and carried on every 
thing by his own opinion alone. 

When he came to Serenga, he difpatched Vakeels 
with prefents to all the principal chiefs 'm-Hindofiant 
inviting them to an alliance and co-opcration with 
him, for the purpofe of fettling the affairs of Hinds- 
ftoH. Among the refl, a Vakeel came with the above 
propofal to the Shujah-ul-Dowlah, bringing 

with him a preient of fine cloths and jewels to a con- 
iiderable amount; and informing him, at the fame 
time, that whenever the Bhow fhould arrive near 
him, he would difpatch Naroo Shunker to condud: 
Shujah-ol-Dowlah to him. Shujah-itl-Dowlah 
anfwered him in the language of profelfton, but de¬ 
termined in his own mind to keep himlelf difcngagcd 
from both parties, and to be a fpeftator of the ex- 
pefied conteft till his future conduft rtiould be de¬ 
termined by the event, when be defigned to join the 
viQors. 


• Properly iiakarijhtrast 
+ Properly Nermada, 


Ahmed 
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Ahmfo Shah Durrany, after the defeat of Dat- 
TEA Jf.k Putul Sinoia, cantoned his army in the 
diftrid of Anufjhair, upon the banks of the Ganges; 
and Dattra Jee Putul himfelf having been killed in 
an adion with Nujeib-uL'Dowlah, the latter was 
apprehcnfive of the confcquences of the refentment of 
the Mahrattas, and therefore united himfelf clofely 
with the Durr^ny Shah, who was himfelf excited to 
invade Hindojlan by a wifh to revenge the defeat of his 
General Jehan Khan the preceding year, but ftill by 
the folicitations of Nujbib-ul-Dowlah, who agreed 
to bear the extra charges of the Shah’s army, and, 
being himfelf a man of great military reputation, as 
welt as an able politician, had perfuaded all the Robtl- 
la chiefs, and the Patans of Ferokbabadf to join the 
Dubrany Shah. 

The Bhow, befidcs his own Derany troops, had 
brought with him all the auxiliaries that he could 
colled in Malwa, Jai^ye, &c. under the command 
of the feveral fuch as Naroo Shunker and 

others; and, as foon as he arrived at the river Ciurtw- 
bulf he fetu a confidential p^rfon to Raja Surja 
Mul, chief of the Jauts, propofing a conference, 
and that Surj a Mul fhould enter into alliance with 
him. Surja Mul fent him word in reply, that his 
negotiations tsith the Mahrattas had always been 
conducted through the mediation of Mulhar Row 
and the Sindlas, and that if they chofe to interfere 
on the prefent occafion, he was ready to wait on the 
Bhow. The Biiow from neccffiiy afked thofe chiefs 
to aflill him in this matter, which they having con- 
fented to, as foon as the army of the Mahrattas ap¬ 
proached to Agya, Surja Mul paid his refpefls to 
the Bhow; and the converfation turning on the mod 
advifable mode of conducing the war, Surja Mul 
faid, “ You are the mader of lUndoJtan, pofl'efTed of 
“all things; I am but a Zemindar, yet will give my 

“ advice 
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« advice according to the extent of my comprehen- 
** fioi) and knowledge. In the firll place, the families 
of the chiefs and foldiers, the large train of ba^> 
“ gag«» »nd the heavy artillery, will be great impede 
“ ments to carrying on the kind of war which you 
“ have now in hand. Your troops are more light and 
expeditious than thofe ofbuttheUarraxwj 
“ are Hill more expeditious than you. It is therefore 
advifable to take the field againil them quite uincum- 
bered, and to leave the fuperfluous baggage and fol* 
‘ ‘ lowers on the other fide of the Chtimbul^ under the 
“ proteftion of Janfye or Gualiar; which places arc 
“ under your authority. 

“ Or, I will put you in poffeffion of one of the 
“ large forts in my country, Deig or Cmhir, or 
“ Burtfoor, in which you may lodge the baggage and 
“ followers; and I will join you with all my forces. 
“In this arrangement, you will have the advantage 
“ of a free communication with a friendly country 
“ behind you, and need be under no apprehenfions 
“ refpefting fupplies to your army; and there is 
reafon to believe, that the enemy will not be able 
“ to advance fo far, but will by this plan of opera- 
“ lions be obliged to difperfc, without eff'cBins any 
“ thing.” 

Mulhar Row, and the other chiefs, approved of 
this advice, and obferved, “ that trains of artillery 
“ were fuitabie to the royal armies, but that the 
** Mabratta mode of war was predatory; and their 
“ bell way was to follow the method to which they 
“ had been eccuftomed; that Hindoftan was not their 
“ hereditary poiTeffion ; and, if they could not fucceed 
“ in reducing it, it would be no difgrace to them to 
“ retreat again. That the advice of Surja Mul was 
“ excellent; and that the plan which he propofed, 
would certainly compel the enemy to retreat, as they 
3 “ had 
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no fixed pofieilion io the country. That tbelt 
** objeA for the prefent, therefore, ihouid be to gain 
** time till the breaking ^ of the rains, when the 
** Durranies would certainly return to their own 
“ country.” 

Notwithllanding that ail the Mahratt» chiefs were 
unanimous in recommending this plan, the Show, 
relying on the ilrength of his army, and his own cou¬ 
rage and ability, would not liden to it, but faid, ‘‘ that 
**his inferiors had acquired military reputation by 
** their aflions in that country; and it never ihouid 
** be reproached to him, that he, who was the fupe- 
** rior, had gained nothing but the difgrace of a 3 ing 
“ defenfively." And he reproached Mulhar Row 
with having outlived his afiivity and his underftanding; 
at the fame time faying, ‘‘that Surja Mul was only a 
*‘ Zemindar; that his advice was fuitabie enough to his 
*‘ rank and capacity, but not worth the consideration 
“ of men fo moch his fuperiors.” 

Men of wifdom and experience were furprized at 
this arrc^ance and obflinacy in a man who always 
formerly had ihown fo much good fenfe and circum- 
fpedion as the Buow had done till this expedition; 
and concluded, that fate had ordained the mifear- 
riage of their enterprife. Every one becapie difguited 
by his harfh and ofienfive fpeeches; and they faid 
among themfelves, “It is better that this Brahman 
“ fhould once meet with a defeat, or elfe what weight 

and confideration lhall we be allowed ?” 

The Show polled a body of troops totprevent Sur¬ 
ja MOl from leaving the camp: this alarmed him ve. 
by much, but, as aU the chiefs were of one opinion^ 
Mulhar Row and the reft advifed him not to be_ hafty, 
but to iQ. as circumftances Ihouid diredi; and, for ttu; 
prefcat, to remain for the fatisfaSiou of the Buow. 

After 
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After this, the Show inarched from Agra to Debfy^ 
•lid at once laid Gege to the royal caftle, where Y a> 
cooB ALV Khan (who was • 'phew to the Dttrrang 
Vivaer ^ Shah vulli Khan) commanded, and fum^ 
moned him to furrender the caftley after the batteries 
had played fome days. Yacoob alt'Khan Gnding 
that reGftance was vain, by the advice of Shah vulli 
Kban, capitulated through the other MabratSa chiefs' 
mediation, and delivered the caftle up to the Bhow, 
who entered it with Bjswas Row, and feized upon a 
great part of the royal effeds that he found there: ef- 
pecially the ceiling of the great ball of audience, 
which was of Giver, and made at an immenfe expenfe, 
was pulled down, and coined into feventeen lacks of 
rupees. Many other adions of the fame kind were 
done; and it was generally reported to be the Buow’s 
deftgn to get rid of fuch of the principal Hindtfiaay 
chiefs as ftood in his way; and, after the Durrant 
Shah ihould return to his own country, to place Bis¬ 
was Row upon the throne of This intelligence 

was brought to the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and 
it is on his authority that I relate it. 

In the mean time the rains fet in, and the Bhow 
cantoned his army in "Dthly, and for twelve cofs round 
it, reGding himfelf in the caftle; while Ahmed Shah 
Durrany remained in cantonments near Aauftbair, 
Nujeib-ul.-Dowlah gave him exa£t information of 
every thing that palTed; upon which intelligence the 
Shah told b' that, as Shuja«ul-Oowlah was b 
** chief of great weight and power, and vizier of Hm- 
** defiant ft of *he greateft importance to fecure 
** him to their intereft, and to perfuade him to join 
^ them; for that, (hould he be gained by the Mah^ 
** rattasy the worft confequences muft ariGi from it, 
** That it was not neceffary that he ihould bring a 
** Urge army with him: his coming even with a feiy 

would very conGderably ftrengthep their caufe, 

Vpl, III, H «That 
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” That on a former occafion, when be (Ahmad Shah) 
■** invaded Hindoftatty Shuja-ul-Dqwlah’s father, 
“ SufDAR Jung, had oppofed him, and been the 
principal means of his failure. That no doubt 
“this would make Shuja-ul-Dowlah apprehen- 
“ five and fufpicious of him, and therefore Nujeib- 
“ ul-Dowlah muft endeavour by every means to 
“get the better of that obftacle, left Shuja-ul- 
“ Dowlah ftiould join the oppoGte party. That this 
was a negQciation too nice and important to be 
“ condufted by Vakeels, or by letters, and that there- 
“ fore Nujeib-ul-Dowlah muft go himfclf with a 
“ fmall efcort, and in perfon prevail on Siiuja-uu- 
“ JQowlah to join them.” 

Ahmed Shah Durrany, and his vizier, Shah 
vut-Li Khan, fent written treatifes of alliance, and 
the Koran fealed with their feals, by Nujeib-ul-Dow- 
VAH, who, taking his leave of the Durrany Shah, 
let out with an efcort of two thoufand horfe, and in 
three daj 5 got to Mindy Gaut, on the Ganges. 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah, tome time before this, had 
been encamped on his frontier near the Ganges, for 
the proteclion of his country, and, receiving inform»> 
tion of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s fiidden arrival, he 
found himfclf under the necelfity of giving him a meet¬ 
ing, and ihowing him all the honours which hofpitali- 
ty and poliienefs demanded. NujaiB-UL-D owlah 
(bowed him the treaties propofed by die Durrany 
Shah* and gavfrhim every affurance and encourage¬ 
ment poflible, both from the Duhranv Shah and 
from hiinfelf; and explained to him alfo the perils of 
their Own fttuatioiu “ For my own pan,” laid be,' 
I give over everv hope of lafety, when I reflect 
that the fipow is my declated enemy; but k he- 
“ hovica you alfo to take caxe of yuorfiel^ and to fe- 
“ coreaa.aUy in one of the parties ; and, as you Itnow 
“ tb« Biiow bears a mortal haired to all M t ^uh te ms , 

“ whenever 
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** whenever he has the power to fhow his enmity, nei- 
“ ther you nor I, nor any other Mujfulman^ will 
“ efcape. Though, after all, the deftiny of Goo 
*• will be fulfilled, yet we ought alfo to exer^ife 6ur 
own faculties to their utmoff. From my friendfhip 
“ to you, I have come this dillance to explain things 
“ to you, though averfe from all unneceflary trouble. 
“ Now confider and determine. The Begum, your 
“ mother, is capable of adviflng us both: confult her 
upon the occafion, as well as the reft of your Fami- 
** ly, and determine on what you (hall think belt.” 

After confidering the matter for two or three days, 
Shwja-ul-DosVlah concluded, that it would be very 
unfafe and improper to join the Mabrattaj : and to de¬ 
cline the proffered friendfhip of the other party, would 
be impolitick, efpecially after their deputing a-man of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s rank to him; and would never 
be forgiven either by the Shah, or the Robiila chiefs. 
Yet the danger appeared very great, whether the vic¬ 
tory fhould fall to the Mahrattas, or to the Tiiirranies, 
Heat length, however, determined to follow the advice 
of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to join the Durrany 
Shah. He accordingly difpatched his women to 
Lucknovo, appointed Raja Beni Beuader Naib Suhab 
during his abfence, and, fetiing out wdth Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah, and arriving at the 'Durrany camp near 
ytnufsbair, was prefented to Ahmed Shah Durrany, 
who treated him with the greateft confideration and 
honour, told him that he confidcred him as one of his 
own childreni that he waited for his arrival, and 
now would fheW him the punifhment of the Mabrattas^ 
with many proofs of his friendfhip. He at the fame 
lime proclaimed it through his own camp, that no 
’Dvrreny fhould prefume to commit any viojeirce of 
irregularity in Shcja-ul-Dowlah’s camps that any 
one who did, fhould be put to immediate death; add* 
ing, tftat Shcja-ul-Dovlah was the fon of Sorofii 

H 9 JOHCj 
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fuNc, the gueft of Ahmeo Shah’s family; auilthal 
he cnnfidered him as dear as bis own child. Tho 
grand vizier Shah vulli Khan, who was a man in 
tht highed efteem and refped with all ranks, cailled 
Sh .:ja,-i:i.-Dowlah his fonalfo, and treated him with 
the higheft diftin^tioin. 

As the common foldiers among Durranies ate ftuh- 
born and difobedient, notwitbftaMing the Shah’s pro<' 
clamauon, they committed Tome irregularities in Shu> 
ja-ul-D<)wlah’s camp: the Shah, hearing of this, 
had two hundred of them feiz.ed upon, and, having 
had their nofes bored through with arrows, and ftrings 
pafled through the holes, the y were led in this condi¬ 
tion, like camels, to Shuj a-ul-Dowlah, to be put 
to death or pardoned, as he I'jiould think proper. He 
accordingly hart them rclcafed, and from that time 
none of the Durrany loldiers made the leaft difturbance 
in SHUjA-ut-DowLAH’s camp. 

Soon after this, though the rains were ftitl at their 
height, the Shah marched from Anufshair^ and can¬ 
toned his army 9X Sbahdera^ on the bank of the Jumna^ 
oppofite to the city of Debly. Many polls of the Mah- 
ratta army were within light; but the river was toe 
deep and rapid to be palTed. 

The Show fent Bqwany Shcnkcr Pundit, a na¬ 
tive of Aurungebad, and a man of good fenfe and ex¬ 
perience, with fome overtures to Shuja-ul-Dowlah ; 
telling him that there was no ground for enmity be¬ 
tween the Mabrattas and his Excellenciy’s family; on 
the contrary, they had formerly given great fupport 
and affillance to Sufder Junc, Shuja-ul-Oo\vlah’s 
father. Why then did the Nnvab join their enemies? 
That their not having long Hiice dehred him to> join 
them in perfon, was Tokly owing to their unwilling- 
uefs to give him inconvenience. That now it was 
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by all neans neceffary for him to join them, or at 
leaft to feparate himfelf from the other party, and to 
fend fbme perfon of character and rank, on his part, 
to refide within the camp. 

Accordingly the Na^ah Tent Raja Debydut, a na¬ 
tive of Debljf who was in his fervicc; a man of great 
elo(|oence, (whofe father had been the royal trcalurer 
during the adminiftfation of the ^eis ; and iie him¬ 
felf had been one of the houfehoM during the reign 
of Mohammed Shah,) to accompany Bowavv Shun- 
kEE. The Navab alfo fern Row Casy Raj, (the wri¬ 
ter of this narrative,) who had been in the fervice of 
SuFDER Jong, arid much favoured by him. His Ex¬ 
cellency told BoWany ShunkEr that I (Casy R'ai) 
was alfo a Decany^ and introduced me to him in his 
own prefence j where we foon recognized our being 
of the fame call and country. Bowany Shunker 
wrote the Bhow word of my being employed in this 
affair; upon which the Bhow cauled a letter to be 
written to me in the Deem language; but as there was 
fome deficiency in the form of addrefs, I did not re¬ 
ply to it. The Bhow inquired of Bow any Shonker 
why ! neglefted to anfwer his letter; which Dcing ex¬ 
plained, he was very angry with his Mtenjhy. 

When Raja DiBYDLT got to the Show’s camp, the 
Tiegotiasion began; but the Bhow being diffatisfied 
with this agent, he fent Bowany S.ruNKER back to 
tell Shuja-cl-Dowlah, that Raja Debydut was too 
unguarded a man to be cntrufted whh fecrets of fuch 
importance; he therefore delired the Navah would 
fend a trufty man entirely to be relied on, and fend 
word by him precifely what fteps were to be pur- 
fued. 

At the fame time other overtures came from Mul- 
HAR Row, and Raja Svrja Mul, to know what part 

they 
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they (hould a£l. All thefe propofals the Navab com¬ 
municated exa3ly to Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and the 
grand vizier; and negotiated with the MahrattSi by 
uicir advice, 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah threw every obitacle that he 
could in the way of peace: but the grand vizier told 
Shuja-ul-Oowlah, that, if a peace could he brought 
about through his means, it would be better; that be 
was very willing to forward it, and would engage to 
obtain the Shah’s concurrence. In fafl, he was at 
this time on but indifferent terms with Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlah. 

At length it was refolved to fend the eunuch Mo¬ 
hammed Yacoob Khan with their propofals to the 
Mabralias, and to tell them from Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
that he acknowledged the friendfhip which had al- 
wavs fubfiiled between them and him; that however 
it was neither proper nor prafticable for him to join 
them, but that on every proper occafion he was ready 
to manifeft his friendfhip, by giving them the beft 
intelligence and advice; and, unce they afked his 
opinion in the prefent inllance, he would advife 
them to avoid attempting any other mode of carry¬ 
ing on tlic war, than the predatory and defultory 
one, to which they were accuftomed: or that, if they 
preferred peace, means fhould be devifed for abt»*n- 
tng it. 

They at the fame time wrote to Raja Subja Mul, 
«dviiing him to quit the Mahrattas^ and return to Ids 
own country; which advice coinciding with his own 
opinion, he promifed to follow it. 

The Bhow, in anfwer to Shpja-ul-Dowlah, ac¬ 
knowledged the kindnefs of his advice and condud, 
and promilied to pay atteouon to what he bad £iid. 

That 
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That as to peace, he had n'o caufe oF quarrel *hth the 
Durrany Shah, who might march back to his own 
country whenever he pleafed; that all the country bn 
the other fide of the Jttock ihould remain in the ppf. 
feffion of the Sham, and all on this fide of it fhould 
belong to the chiefs of Hindoftan, who might divide 
and fettle it as they could agree among thcmfelvcs. 
Or, if this fhould not faiisf}' the Shah, he fliould pef- 
fefs as far as Lahore. Laftly, he faid, that, if the Shah 
infified on ftill more, he fhould have as far as Sirhind, 
leaWng the remainder to the chiefs of Hindojlan., as 
was faid before. With this anfwer Yacoob Kham 
returned. 

Two days after this, Surja Mul, who was en¬ 
camped at Bidderpoort fix cofs from Dehly, / the 
advice of Mulhar Row, and the other difatiefled 
chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of 
his encampment, font oft all his baggage and camp- 
followers towards his owm country, and, when he re¬ 
ceived intelligence that they had got ten cofs on their 
way, he followed them with his divilions of troops, 
and had got a great diftance, before the Bhow heard 
of his departure. In a day and two nights-he march¬ 
ed fifty cofs, and reached the ftrong holds of his own 
country. 

The Bhow made no account of his defeflion, only 
faying, that fuch condutt was to be c)cpe€led from 
mere Zemindars; that his going was of no .importance, 
but rather tv^ be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit 
them at any time when they might have relied on him 
for material fervice. 

Moha.mmed Yacoob Khan, returning to caoipf 
reported all the Bhow's overtures; but, as neither 
party were fincerely in earnell, the negotiation went 
on but flowly. 

Meantime, 
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Meantime^ the rains drawing near to an end, the 
Bhow determined to reduce the ftrong poft of Kmj’ 
fcoroy which is fituated on the banks of the jHmn4% 
about fifty cofs above De^ly^ at that time occupied by 
about 10,000 Rebilias, as the poifeffion of that place 
would fecure his paifing the river to attack the Shah. 
He accordingly marched from Debly^ and, arriving 
at Kurypeoraf afiaiilted it with fifteen thoufand chofen 
men; and, after an obftinate refiftance, made himfelf 
mafter of the place, taking the governor, Duleil 
Khan, and all the garrifon, prifoners, and delivering 
up the place to plunder. The Durrant Shah had 
exaQ intelligence of all this proceeding, and was very 
defirous of relieving Kunjpoora; but the Jumna was 
yet impaifible. 

Soon after the rains broke up, and the Dujfura at- 
rived: the Shah gave orders, that the day before the 
Dujfura^ all the army ihould be aflembled for mufter; 
which being done, be reviewed them himfelf from an 
eminence in front of the camp. 

The Burrany army confifted of twenty-four BuftaSf 
(or regiments,) each containing twelve hundred horde, 
men. The principal chiefs in command under the* 
Shah, were the grand vizier Shah vulu Khan,— 
Jehan Khan,—Shah Pussunp Khan, — Nvssia 
Khan Beloche,—Berkhoroar Khan, Fizier Ul* 
LA Khan Kizelbaft/ii—MouAD Khan, a Ptrftau 
A/ogfio/.—Befidcs thcfe principal chiefs, there were 
many others of inferior rank; and of the twenty-four 
Bujlas above-mentioned, fix were of the Shah’s (laves, 
called Koltran. 

There were alfo two thoufand camels, on each of 
which were mounted two mufketeers, armed with 
pieces of a very large bore, called Zumiurucks; forty 
pieces of cannon, and a great number of Jhuternalsy 

or 
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or fwifdt, mounted on camels: this was the ftrength 
of the Dw/tm^ army^ 

With the N«vdh Shcja-wl-Dowlah there were two 
thoufand horfe, two thoufand foot, and twenty piecci 
of cannon of different fixes: . 

With Nojeib-ol-Dowlah, fix thoufand horfe, and 
twenty thoufand RtbiUA foot, with great numbers of 
rockets { 

With Doondy KhaM and Hafiz RaDmut Kham, 
fifteen thoufand Rebilla foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with fome pieces of cannon: 

And with Ahmed KiIan Bunghas, one thoufand 
horfe, one thoufand foot, with foihe pieces of cannon; 
making all together forty-one thoufand eight hundred 
horfe, and thirty-eight thoufand foot> with between fe* 
venty and eighty pieces of cannon. 


This I know to have beert precifely the ftate of 
the Mujfulman army, having made repeated and pxiw 
ticular inquiries before I fet- it down, both from the 
dufter (or office) of mufters, and from thofe by 
whom.the daily provifions were diftributed. Bu: the 
numbers of irregulars who accompanied thefe tmops, 
were four times that number; and their horles and 
arms were very little inferior to thofe of the regular 
Durrania. In aflion, it was their cdAfeim immediately 
after the regulars had charged and broken the enemy, 
to fall upon them fword in hand, and complete the 
rout. All the Durranies were men of great bodily 
ftrength, and their horfes of the Turki bieed, natu¬ 
rally vey hardy, and rendered fiill more fo by conti*' 
nual exercife. 


Ahmed 
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Ahmed Shah Duhrany iffued orders to his arm/ 
to be ready to march two days after the mufter. 

On the other fide, the Bhow, having reduced XMfrJ- 
peora, retired to Debly, and ordered a mufter of his 
army; when the llrength of it appeared to be as fol- 
k}ws: 


Under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, two thoufand 
horfc, and nine thoufand fepoys, with firelocks, difci- 
plined after the European manner; together with forty 
pieces of cannon. 


The Kha/s Pagab^ or houfehold troops, 6,000 horfe. 
Mulhar Row and Hulker, . 5,000 horfe. 

JuNKOOJEE SlNDIA, 10,000 horfc. 

Amajeb Guicrwak, 3,000 horfe. 

Jeswont Row, Powar. 3,000 horfe. 

Shumsbere Behader, 3,000 horfe. 

Belajee Jadoon, 3,000 horfe. 

Rajah Betul Shudeo, 3,000 horfe. 

Bulmont Row, brother-in-law to 

the Bhow, and his great advifer > 7,000 horie. 

in every thing, J 

Biswas Row’s own Pagih, 5,000 horfe. 

Antajee Mankeser, 2,000 horfe. 


There were Ceveral other fmaller bodies, which 
cannot now be recollefled: the whole army amounted 
to fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot, 
including Ibrahim Kuan’s fepoys. 

There were alfo two hundred pieces of cannon, and 
rackets and Jbuternah without number. 


Bclidcs 
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Bcfjdcs thefe, the Pindary chiefs, Churcory Rad 
Hoot Sewar, had fifteen thoufand Pindarics under 
their authority; and there were two or three thou¬ 
fand horfe with the Rbatere and CuUbwa vakeels. 
Thefe, with five or fix thouland horfe more, were 
left to guard Debly, under command of Bowamt 
Shumker. 

Two days after the Dujfara, which was the 17th of 
Oilobtr^ 1760, Ahmed Shah Dukkany marched from 
his camp, ordering his baggage to follow the army; 
and marching all night, encamped next day at the 
ford of Baugput, eighteen cofs above Dehly. He 
fearched in vain for the ford, the river being Itill very 
high, and fevcral horfemen attempting to pafs, were 
diowned. The Shah having faded and performed re¬ 
ligious ceremonies for two days, on the third a ford 
was difeovered, but it was very narrow, and on each 
fide the water was fo deep, as to drown whoever went 
the lead out of the proper track. 

The troops began to pafs the ford on the 23d of 
OSeher, and the Shah himfelf paifed as foon as half 
of his army was on the other fide. The whole army 
was completely croffed in two days; but from their 
numbers, and the great expedition ufed, many people 
lod their lives. 

As foon as the army had croffed, the Skah march¬ 
ed towards the enemy, who alfo moved to ihect him; 
and on the 26th of OSober, in the afternoon, the Hr- 
rawU (or advanced guard) of the two armies met 
each other near Sumalkeb Scray^ and an action enfued, 
in which the Mabrattas had the difadvantage, and're¬ 
treated at (un-fet, with the lofs of near two thoufand 
inirn, while not more than one thouland were toiied 
and wounded on the part of Ahmed Shah. The Shah’s 
army returned to their camp. 


The 
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The next day Ahmed Shah moved forward again* 
•od fo on for feveral days fucceffively, conftantly 
{kirmifhing, but ftill gaining ground on the MabrattaSf 
till they came to Paniput, where the Bhow determine 
ed to fix his camp, which he accordingly did, and in- 
clofed that, as well as the town of Paniput^ with a 
trench fixty feet wide and twelve deep, with a good 
rampart, on which he mounted his cannon. The 
Shah encamped about four cofs from the Mabratta 
lines: and as he had always, during his march, fur* 
rounded his camp at night with felled trees, fo in this 
camp* which was to remain fixed for fome time, the 
•battis was made fomething ftronger, and the chiefs 
encamped in the foUowidg order: 

The Sit ah in the centre j 

On his left, Shuja-ol-Dowlam; 

On his left, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; 

On the right of the Shah, Hafiz Rahmut Khan; 

On his right, Doondy Khan; 

On his right, Ahmed Khan Buncus. 

The'fpace occupied by the whole front was near 
three cofs and a half. 

The Bhow hgd before given orders to GobTnd 
Pundit, who had the command and colle£lions of 
Korab, Kurrab, Etowa, Sbekoabad, and the reft of the 
Doab, as well as of Kaipetj, and other diftrids acrofs 
the Jumna, as far as Sagburf to coHcft alt the forces 
he poifihly could, and to cut off all communica* 
tion for provifions from the rear of the Shah's army. 
Gobjnd Pundit having got together ten or twelve 
thoufatid horfe, advanced as far as Mirbtt, in the 
rear of the Shah, and fo effcHually cut off all fup- 
plies, that the Shah’s army was in the greateft dif* 
trefs for provifions, coarfe flour felling for two ru¬ 
pees per feer, and the troops confequentjy very much 

diflatisfied. 
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diflatislled. The Shah, therefore, detached Attai 
Khan, nephew to the grand vizier, withaD«^A, coo* 
filling of two thoufand chofen horfe, and ordered 
him to march day and night, till he Otould come up 
with Gobino Pundit, and having cut off his heac 4 
to bring it to the prefence. He out accordingly, 
being joined by eight or ten thoufand of the irregu* 
lars, and having marched about forty cofs during the 
night, at day break they fell like lightning upon the 
camp of Gobind Pundit, where, having no intelli¬ 
gence of the Durr attics' approach, they were fcized 
with terror and amazement, and Ued on all fides, 
Gobind Pundit himfelf attempted to efcape upon a 
9 «rH horfe; biu being old, and not a very expert 
horfetnan, he was thrown off in the purfuit; and the 
Durranies coming up, cut off his head, and carried it 
to camp, where it was recognized for the head of 
GoaiND Pundit. 

After plundering the enemy's camp, and driving 
away their fcattered troops on all fides, Attai Khan 
returned to the Shah’s camp, the fourth day from 
that on which he was detached, and prefented his 
Majefty with the head of Gobind Pundit. The 
Shah was highly pleafed with this effeClual perform¬ 
ance of his orders, and beftowed a very honorable 
Khalat on Attai Khan. After this a^ion, the 
raty army was conftantly fuppli'ed with provifions. 

The Bhow was much ^ffeQed with this news, «fp€- 
cially as it was accompanied with other events little 
favourable to his caufe: but as he was a man of dig* 
nity and refolution, he never betrayed any defpon- 
dcncy, but made light of ail the adverfe circumilances 
which occurred. 

Soon after the defeat of Gobind Pundit, the Buotf 
fent two thoufand horfe to Debh, to receive fome 
treafure from Naroo Shunkek, lor the ufe of the ar¬ 
my, 
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my. Tlicfe troops were inftrufted to march privately* 
by night, and by unfrequented roads, and each man 
to have a bag of two thoufand rupees given him to 
carry, as far as the fum they Ihould receive, would go. 
They executed their orders completely, as far as to the 
laft march, on their return to the camp; but, unluckily 
for them, the night being dark, they miftpok their 
road, and went ftraight to the Durrany camp inftead of 
their own. On coming to the outpofts, thinking 
them thofe of their own camp, they began to call out 
in the Mabratta language, which immediately dif- 
covering them to the Durranies, they furrounded the 
MabraUas, cut them to pieces, and plundered the trea- 
fures. 

From the day of their arrival in their prefent camp, 
Ahmed Shah Durrany caufed a fmall red tent to be 
pitched for him, a cofs in front of his camp, and he 
came to it every morning befor; fun-rife; at which 
time, after performing his morning-prayer, he mount¬ 
ed his horfe, and vifited every poft of the army, ac¬ 
companied by his fon Timour Shah, and forty or fifty 
horfemen. He alfo reconnoitred the camp of the efte- 
iny, and, in a word, faw every thing with his own 
eyes, riding ufually forty or fifty cofs every day. Af¬ 
ter noon he returned to the fmall tent, and fometimes 
dined there, fometimes at his own tents in the lines; 
and this was his daily practice. 

At night there was a body of five thoufand horfe ad¬ 
vanced as near as conveniently might be, towards the 
enemy’s camp, where they remained all night under 
arms; other bodies went the rounds of the whole en- 
campment; and Ahmed Shah ufed to fay to the fSn- 
chiefs, “ Do you deep, I will take care that no 
‘‘ harm befalls you:” and to fay the truth, his orders 
were obeyed like deftiny, no man daring to hefitate or 
delay one moment in executing them. 

3 Every 
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Every day the troops and cannon on both fides were 
drawn out, and a diftant cannonade with many fkir- 
miflics of horfe took place: towards the evening both 
parties drew off to their camps. This continued for 
near three months; during this time there were three 
very fevere, though partial aftlohs. 

The firft was on the 29th November, 1760, when a 
body of Mabrattas, about fifteen thoufand Itrong, 
having fallen upon the grand vizier's poft on the left 
of the line, preffed him very hard; till a reinforce¬ 
ment coming to his afliltance, the action became very 
obltinate: the Mahrattas, however, gave way about 
fun-fet, and were ptirfued to their own camp with 
great Daughter. Near four thoufand men were killed 
on the two fides in this action. 

The fecond aflion was on the 23d of Detember, 
1760, when Nu jeib-ul-Dowlah having advanced 
pretty forward with his diviHon, he was attacked 
with fo much vigour by Row, that his 

troops gave way, and only fifty horfemen remained 
with him; with which fmall nnmbcr, however, he 
kept his ground, till a reinforcement came to his af- 
fifiance; the aQion W'as then renewdd with great fury, 
and above three thoufand of No |Ein-uL-Dowt ah’s 
men were killed or w'ounded. Among tiic killed was 
Khalil-ul-Rahman, uncle to Xr.tEia-UL-Dow- 
iAH. In the laft charge, which was at near nine 
o’clock at night, Bin mont Row was killed by a muf- 
kcl-ball; upon which both panics retired to their own 
camps. 

The third aflion was much in the fame way; and 
thus every day were the two armies employed, from 
morning to nine or ten at night, till at length the 
liindojlany chiefs were out of all patience, and intreat- 
cd the Shau to put an end to their fatigues, by tom- 
ine at once to a dectfivc atlion; but his conftant 

anfwer 
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•iifwer waif ** This is a matter of war, with which yoq 
** are not acquainted. In other aflFairs do as you pleafe* 
** but leave this to me. Military operations muft not 
** be precipitated. You Oiali fee how 1 will manage this 
** affiuTi and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 

fuccclsful conclufion." 

As the Darrauy army was vigilant both by day and 
night; to prevent the approach of any convoys, thero 
began to be a great fcarcity of proviljqns and forage in 
the Mabratte camp. 

One nighty when about twenty thoufand of their 
camp-followers had gone out of their lines, to gather 
wood in a jungle at fome diflance, they happened ;o 
fail in with a body of five thoufand hoife, und^r the 
command of Shah Pussund Khan, who had the ad¬ 
vanced guard that night, and who furrounded them 
on all udes, put the whole to the fword, no perfon 
coming' to their aiTifiance from the Mabratta camp. 
In the morning, when the affair was reported to the 
Shah, he went out with' molt of his thief, to tbefcenc 
of the flaughter, where dead bodies were piled up into 
a perfect mountain!— fo great had been the ctcfixuclioii 
of thbfe unhappy people. 

The grief and terror wnich this event ftruck into 
the Mabrattaj, is not to be deferibed; and even the 
Show himfelf began to give way to fear and defpon.* 

deqee* 

There wai a news-writer of the Bhow’s, called 
Qonniesm Pundit, who remaiAed in the camp of the 
ffavab Shuja-ul-Dowlah; but not being of fuiii- 
cient importance to obtain accefs to the Navab, any 
bufinefs that he had with the Durbar, he tranfa^cd 
through my means. Through this channel the Bhow 
often wrote letters to me, with bis own band, dchr- 
» ing 
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in" that I would urge the Navab to mediate a peace 
lor him, in conjunftion with the Grand Vizitr; that 
he was ready to lubmit to any conditions, if he could 
but preferve himfclf and his anny, and would by every 
means manifeit lits gratitude to the mediators. He alfo 
fent a handful of faffroti (as is a cuftom with thefe peo¬ 
ple) and a written engagement (to which he had fworn) 
to abide by this promife; together with a turban fet 
with rich jewels, as an exchange for one to be received 
from the Nsvab, who alfo returned proper prefentiy 
and promifed to afllll him. 

The Navab often fent me to the Vi.jier upon this bu- 
finefs. He was alfo very well difpofed to liden to the 
J» how's propofals, and fpoke to the Shau about it, 
7 'he Sh ah faid, “ that he had nothing to do in the mat- 
“ ter; that he came thither at the fulicitation of his 
‘'countrymen the Robillas, 9 .ni. other Mujfu I mans, to 
“ relieve them from their fear of the Mahratta yokei 
“ that he claimed the entire conduft of the war, but 
“ left the Hindojiany chiefs to carry on their negotia- 
“ lions as they pleafed themfclves.” 

All the other chiefs, Hafiz RaumUt Khan, Doon- 
DY Kh..n, and Ahmed Khan BunCush, were alfo fa- 
tisSed ti make peace with the Bhow; but every one 
ItipulateJ that Nujeib-ul-Dowlah muft alfo be fa- 
tisfied to Jo fo, otherwife they could not confent. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah fent me to 
talk over the matter with N ujeib-ol’-Dowlah, and to 
obtain bis oonfent. I therefore waited upon him, andy 
in a long private conference, I explained every thing 
that had pafled, and urged every argument to perfuade 
him to come into the views of the other chiefs; to which 
he replied in nearly the following words:—“ Shuja- 
“ ol-Dowlah is the fon of a man whom I look up 
to as my fuperior; and I conilder him alfo in the 
fame light; bat, at the fame time, he is yowng 
Vou III I “ wa 
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“ and unacquainted with the world: he does not fee to 
“ the bottom of things. This bufinefs is a deception • 
“ when an enemy is weak and diftrelTcd, there is no 
“ concelTion that he will not make, and, in the way of 
‘•negotiation, will fwear to anything; but oaths are 
“ not chains, they are only words. After reducing an 
*• enemy to this extremitc-, if you let him efcape, do 
you think he will not i'eize the firft opportunity to 
“ recover his loft honour and power.? At prefent we 
“ may be faid to have the whole Decan at our mercy; 
“when can we hope for another junfcture fo fa vour- 
“ able.? By one effort wc get this thorn out of our fides 
^ for ever.—Let the Nctvab have a little patience; I 
will wait upon him myfelf, and confult what is beft 
“ to be done." 

After this anfwer, I left Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and 
returned to my mafter, to whom I repeated all that 
bad palled, alTuring him that Nujeib-ul-Dowlmt 
would never be brought to agree to any terms of paci¬ 
fication. 

As foon as I had left Nujcia-UL-DowLAn, though 
It was the middle of the night, he -went immediately 
to the Shah, and informed him of what had paffed. 
“ All the chiefs (faid he) are.inclined to make peace 
“ with the Mahrattas, but I think it by no means ad- 
“ vifeable. The Mahrattas arc the thorn of hUndo- 
^^ftan; if they were out of the w'ay, this empire might 
be your Majefty's whenever you fbould picafe. Do 
“ as feeras fit to yourfetf. Fot my own part, I am a 
“ foldicrof fortune, and can make terms with whatever 
“ party may prevail.” 

The Shah replied, “ You fay truly: I approve of 
“ your counfel, and will not lillen to any thing in op- 
“ pofition to it. Shcja-ul-Dowlah is young and 
“ inexperienced, and the Mahrattas are a crafty race, 

« on 
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*• on whofe pretended penitence no reliance is to be 
placed. I from the beginning made you the ma- 
“ nagerof this affair; aft as feems beft to yourfclf: in 
“ niy fituation I mufl hear every one, but I will not 
“ do any thing againfl your advice.” 


Next day Nuieib*ul*-Do\vlah came to Shuja-ul- 
Dowi.All’s tent, where they confulted till late at night, 
but without coming to any eonclufion. 

By this time the diflreffes in the Bhow'.s camp were 
fo great, that the troops plundered the town of Pani- 
put for grain; but fuch a fcanty f'upply gave no relief 
to the wants of fuch multitudes. At length the chiefs 
and foldiers, in a body, furrounded the Bnow'.. tent, 
and faid to him, “ It is now two days that we have not 
“ had any thing to eat; do not let us perifh in this 

ntifery; let us make one fpirited effort againit the 
“ enemy, and whatever is our deftiny, that will hap- 
“ pen.” The Bhow replied, that he was of the fame 
mind, and was ready to abide by whatever they fhould 
refolve upon. At length it was determined to march 
out of the lines an hour before day-break, and, placing 
the artillery in front, to proceed to the attack of the 
enemy. They all fwore to fight to the lafl extremity; 
and each perfon took a betel-\&&i in the prefence of his 
fellows, in confirmation of this engagement, as is the 
cuftom among the Hindoos. 

In this laft extremity, the Bhow wrote me a fhort 
note with his own hand, which he fent by one of his 
moll confidential fervants. The words of the note 
were thefe:— 


“ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold 
*' another drop. If any thing can be done, do it, or 

I a ♦‘•lf« 
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‘*elfe tnfw^^r me plainly at once: hereafter there 
“ wil’ be no time for writing or fpeaking.” 

Thu note arrived about three in the morning, at 
which time I was with the Navab. As foon as I had 
read it, I informed his Excellency of its contents, and 
(Sailed in the man who brought it; who told the Navab 
all that had happened in the Mabratta camp. While 
he was doing this, the Navab's harcarrahs brought 
word, that the Mahrattas were coming out of their 
lines, the artillery in front, and the troops following 
dole behind. 

Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went 
to the Shah’s tent, and deftred the eunuchs to wake 
his Majefty that moment, as he had fome urgent bu- 
finefs with him. 

The Shah came out direQly, and inquired what 
news: the Navab replied, that there was no time for 
explanation, but defired his Majefty to mount his 
borfc, and order the army to get under arms. The 
Shah accordingly mounted one of his horfes, which 
were always ready faddled at the tent-door, and, in 
the drefs he then had on, rode half a cofs in front of 
his camp, ordering the troops under arms as be went 
along. 

He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his 
intelligence; and, he mentioning my name, the Shah 
immediately difpatchcd one on a poft-camel to bring 
me. After I had made my obeifance, heafked me the 
particulars of the news. I replied, that the Mahrattas 
had quitted their lines, and would attack bis army as 
loon as it (hotild be light. Jud at this time fome Dur- 
taity horfemen pafted by, with their horfes loaded with 
plunder, which they faid they bad taken in the Mob- 

ratta 
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ratta camp; and added, that tbe Mabr^ftas were run¬ 
ning away. The Shah looked at me, and a(ked me 
what I faici to that ? } replied, that a very Siort time 
would prove the truth or falfehood of my report. 
White I was fpeaking, the Mahrattas, having advanced 
about a cofs and a half from their lines, and got their 
cannon drawn up in a line, alt at once gave a general 
dil'charge of them. 

Upon hearing this, the Shah, who was fitting upon 
his horfe, fmoking a Perjtan Kallian, gave it to his 
ftrvant, and, with great calmnefs, faid to the Navai, 
“ Your fervant’s news is very true, I fee." He im¬ 
mediately feot for the Grand Frzirr and Shah Pus- 
.suND Khan, who came accordingly: be ordered Shah 
P ussuND Khan to take poll, with his diviHon, on the 
left of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and conrequeotly of the 
whole linci the Grand Pizier to take poft with his di» 
viiion in the centre of the line; and BraKHoanAR 
K.ian, with fume other chiefs, with their troops, on 
the right of IIauz Rahmi-tKhan; andAiiMFo Khan 
B uNtrHsH, conrequeiiily of the whole line. When 
this was done, he ordered the truinptti anti other in- 
ftruineiits to found to battle. 

By this time objcQs began to be difcerniblc; and 
we could perceive the colours of the Mahrmtta line 
advancing flowly and regularly, with their artillery in 
front. The Shah rode along the front of the line, and 
examined the order of all the divifions. He then took 
p(>{), where hu little tent was pitched, in front of his 
camp, but in the rear of his prefent Wne of battle, and 
gave orders for the attack to begin. 

The Mabratta army faced toward the eallward, and 
their order was as follows, reckoning from the left 
flank of their line: 


Ibrahim 
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Ibrahim Khan Garoee, 

AmAJEE GuiCKWARf 
Shu Deo Pateil, 

The Bhow, ■with Bis'was Row and the 
houfehold troops, 

Jeswont Row Powar, 

Shuhshere Behader, 

Mulhar Row, 

JUNROOJEE SlNOIA, &C, 

The whole artillery, fiuternals. See. were drawn up 
in front of the line. 



The Muffiilman army faced toward the weflw'ard, 
and was drawn up as follows, reckoning alfo from the 
left flank of their line: 

Shah Pussuno Khan, 

N u jeib-ol-Dowlah, 

Shuja-ul'Dowlah, 

The Grand Vizier Shaw vulli Khan, 

Abmeo Khan Buncush, 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan, 

Doondy Khan, 

Amir Beg Khan, and other Perfian Mog- 
bols, 

Berkhordar Khan, 

All the artillery and rockets were in front of the 
line. Behind them were the camels, mounted by the 
mufketeers carrying ZumburuckSf fuppojted by a body 
of Pfr/tan mufltetcers, 

The 
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ON THE 

INDIAN CYCLE of SIXTY YEARS. 

By SAMUEL DAVIS, Efy, 

I N the Philofophical TranfaftionspubKfhed for 1790, 
there is an account given of the Hindu cycle of 
fixty*, which being in many particulars deficient, and 
in Tome erroneous, I Ihall endeavour to ihow the true 
nature and computation of that cycle, from the expla* 
nation which is given of it by the Hindus themfclves. 

The following two Jldcas, extrafled from the lafl 
Icflion of the Surya Siddhdnta^ enumerate the feveral 
difiincltons of time in agronomical ufe among the 
Hindus : 


Brahm*h 

‘ “ In iheir current tran&dions, tlie inhabiuii:s of the peninW* 
'* employ a mode of compuution, which, though not unknown in 
•' oiher parts of the world, is confined to tliefe [ the lonthern | people 
■'■OL. 111. P “ ai7g» 
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Brihmah daivan Ut’hi pitiyan prijifityan ga» 
rofiat'ha, 

Saurah che favanah chandram ^rchah minani 
vai nava: 

Cliaturbhir vyavaharo'tra faurachandrarcfha fa- 
vanaih, 

Varhafpatycna fhafh’tyabdah jheyan ninyaiftu 
nitvasah; 

and the tranflation of them is as follows: The Brah^ 
“ may the Daiva, the Pitrya, the Prijapatya, that of 
“ GvrUy the Saura, the .Sdvauoy the Chindrcy the 
** Ndcjkatray are the nine diflio^ions of time. Four 
“ of thefc diftinOions are of pra6tical ufe to mortals; 
“ namely, the Saura, the Chandruy the Nacjkairay the 
“ Sdvana. That of Vrihafpati (Guru) is formed into 
“ fixty years. The other diftin6iions occur but fel- 
“ dom ill agronomical praQice.” 

Brahmelsyear is that whereof the Calpa is one day. 
The Daiva year confifts of 360 revolutions of the fun 
through the ecliptick. The Pitrya day is from lunation 
to lunation. I'he Prajdpati-mdna is the mawwantara. 
The ^'clc of Guruy or Vrihafpatiy which »« thefubjcft 
of this paper, will be explained further on. The 
Chinjdta. is lunar, and the Nacjhatra fidereal time. 
The Saura and Savariy are the fame folar-fidereal year 
differently divided ; the fun’s paffage through each de¬ 
gree of the ecliptick being accounted as a day of the 
Hrft, and the time contained between fun-rife and fun- 
rife« as a day of the lad; eonfequently, there are ^60 
days) or divifions, in the former year; whereas, the 

“ amongd ifie IJiiu-h’os. This is a cycle or revolving perioi] of fixty 
** filar years, which ^ no further correfpondence with the atras above 
memionetl [of Bikramojit and Salahan) than that of their years rr- 
“ foc.uveiy on thrf-tme d^, Sec." 

Paii.TaAss. Voi. LXXX. Part ii. 
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latter vflM is acterinined, according to the aftro. 
nornfcatallies of the belt authority, as combining 

DDPV.)»AP DHIf 

365 »6 3 * 31 24 of Hindu, or 365 6 12 3 ^" 33 '" 
of our tune. 

The Sdvan year may, as the Hindus ohfervc, be 
meafured by the following method, which is little more 
than a tranflation from the Sanferit. 

Upon a large horizontal circle, note the point where¬ 
on the fun rifes, at any time near the equinox, or 
when his motion in declination is ihe moll perceptible; 
and count the number of Sdvan days, or of his fuc- 
ceflive rifings, from that time, until having vifited the 
two folftfces, be (hall be returned near to the original 
mark; then repeat the operation, until he ufes next 
after palling over that original or firft-made nia k, and 
compute the proportion which the (pace, whereby he 
lhall have fallen ftort of it, in the laft obfervari'n but 
one, bears to the whole fpact contained between the 
marks made of his two lalt nlings, accounting that 
fpace to contain 60 Dandas, or one Sdvan day : the 
refult will be the fra£lion (allot- mg for preccflion)of • 
day, and it will be the excels of the year'over 355 
days, or number of times that the fun will haM been 
found to rHc above the horizon during fuch an obfer- 
vatioir of his pfogrefs through the ecliptick. This 

l> D P V P A.P 

fraQion the Surya i'iddhanta Rates as O 15 31 31 24, 

^ IfDPVPAP 

and the Siddhdnli Stromani an 0.15 30 22 30; but 
it is not probable, that either quantity was determinec 
bv fo fimple and mechanical a raetheid alone, or w’ith- 
out recourfe to a feries of obfervations made at dillan 
periods. 

The Vrihafpati mdna, of which the c) cle of fi»tv 
years is compofed, is thus deferibed m the comment 
on the foregoing ; 

P V 
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V'rihafpciriiii.itiah rnadhyaii arafibhogcnoflan. 

“ lx \'^hU (Vrdafpati's) mezn moiion (madhyama^ 
“ through one hgn.*” 

To expl tin what is njcant t y the madhyama^ in con- 
tiadiftinfti' n to the motion of Jupitetj and 

the other planets, and to fhow that, by compounding 
them in eccentrick circles and epicycles, the Hindus 
compute the apparent places of the pianets on the 
principles of the Ptolemaick aftronomy, is not the ob- 
jctl o 1 this paper; I (hall, therefore, only defire it 
may be underltood, that the madhyama of Jupitei 
anfwers to his mean motion in bis orbit, and the 
amount of it computed for any particular interval, to 
his mean hcliocentrick longitude in the /fintfuccliptiek . 
The rule then for computing his mina, or year, <d 
which the cycle of Cxty years is formed, is evident . 
and it is thus given in the 55th Jldca of the firft Icthoii 
of the Stirya Siddhdnta. 

5W!!ist?ti?rf3i am \ 

Dwadaf^hna guro y^ta bhagana vertamanacaih 
Raftbhih fahitah f^uddah (hafhtya fyurvijayadayah 

“ Multiply by 18 Jupiter's expired bha^anas^ (revo- 
<< lutions,) and (to the product) add the fign he is in; 
“ divide (the fum) by 60; the remainder, or fra6iion, 

fliow; 

• Corre£l an error in Vol. II. p, 235, in the nore on the Il'niu ry^'e 
of fixty: for degree read Jign. 
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{hows bis current year, counting from Vijaya as the 
firfl the ferics,” 

To apply this rule in finding the Vrihafpati year, for 
a given lime, as for the commencement of the current 
year of the caliyii^, or-when 4892 years of that era 
were expired, correfpondent with the ioth of laft 
April, we have the following data.* The revolutions, 
or mean motion oi‘Jupiter, 364220 in 4320000 fular 
years j and the term expired ol the tal;yug 4892 years, 
which, for the reafon given in Vol. II. page 244, may 
in this cafe be ufod to lave trouble, inftead of the pe¬ 
riod expired of the Calpa: thei, as 4320000 to 364220, 

R S 

fo 4892 to 412 5 10“ 2t' 12" which {flows Jupiter's 
madl.yama, or mean hcliocentrick longitude, to be 

5 10“ 21' 12" after 412 complete revolutions through 
his orbit, iiul, as in the inffance of the moon's node, 
(Vol. II. page 275) a correction of h(ja is here to be 
applied to Jupiter's mean place at the rate of 8 revolu¬ 
tions in the maha yug fubtradive. But 8. revolutions 
in 4320000 years are aj to 1500 years; therefore, 
by a fhorter procefs, the term expired of the tali yug^ 
divided by l^OO, quotes the beja in degrees; and 
^= 3 ," ^5' 4*'' 4®"' corrpftion fubtra6tive, 

which reduces Jupiter’s mean place to (412) 5 7* 5' 30^: 
then 412X12=4944, to which add 6, "^piter being 
in the fixth fign j the fum 4950 is the number of the 
Vrihafpati years elapfed fince the beginning of the call 
yug: which, divided by 60 for cycles, quotes 82 cycles 
expired, leaving a fra£tion of to find his current 
year, which counted as the rule direfls from Vijaya 
as the firft, foils on Duniubhi, which is the 56th of the 
cycle; and, of this year, the fraflion 7" 5' 30" reduced 

M i> D r 

at the rate of 2” 30' to a month, fhows 2 25 6 se 
to have been expired on the ill of Vaifdch, or loth 

of 


Vtc ii Vol, II. page 232. 
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of April, for vhict time the computation is madej and 
Imewi'c, that the next year Rudhigodgiri y/iU com¬ 
mence in :he enfuin- folai month of Mdgha. 


A Nddiya almanack for the prefent year ftates, that 
on <hc ift of laft Vaijach^ there were expired of the* 
¥rikafp.u^ cvcie 55 years, 2 months, 23 days, and 10 
danrias ; and that the current year Dundubhi will con¬ 
tinue until the 7th day of the fohr month of Mdgh : 
ihe diffc rence of one day and 56 dandas^ between this 
and the forgoing rcfiilt, is too great to be accounted 
•*?*■ °y difference of longitude between Nadiya and 
for the meridian of which latter place compu¬ 
tations by the Surya Siddhdnta are made; but it is of no 
confequence to the intended purpofe of this paper. 


There is another rule for computing the Vrihafpati 
aRrological book named Jyavtiftatva. 
The/tfctf years note down in two places. Multiply 
« fonc of the numbers} by 2 2. Add (to the produa') 

tt The quotient 

* add to the fccond number, noted down, and divide 

« ^y remainder or fradion will 

♦ Ihow the year lall expired, counting from Ptabiava 
as the hrlt of the cycle. The fradion, if any, left 

tiA *875 may be reduced to months, 

days, «e, expired o{ the current year. ” 


Thtfaca years expired on the ill of laR Vaifdck, 
correfponding with the expired years 4892 of the cali 
yug, were 1713; then, by the rule, 

l7i3X2 .’ -f429i ~22—, and 1713-1-22*2Sf' 

j 60 

which (hows thelafl cxpiied year of Vrihajpatt to have 

named Durmati; and 
the fradion when reduced, that 4 months, 19 

;;^,'^/^^'; ;^'^.'^ ere ^xpircd of the current year 
Du.*du>‘111 wlitn Jafl \ began* 


The 
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The numbcn cs and 1875 iifea in this computation* 
are evidently derived f:om the plart.ary periods, as 
given by A^rtajib/ n » ; which, according to Vara'- 
HAMiHiRA,are, JupitOf 364224 mean revolutions 
in 4390000 folar years; but 364224 revolutions of 
fvfiler contain 4370688 of his years, which exceed 
the correfpond' ru »olar )cars 4320000 by 50688, and 
thofe two number- reduced to their lowcH teiins are 
1875 and 22 ; or, in 1875 folar years, there is an ex¬ 
cels of 22 Vrihajpa" yens, and hence ihc ufeef thole 
numbers is obvious. 1 he additive nuinbci 48^2, by 
the /fjndtr aftronomers termed cjliepa, adjufts t!.e com¬ 
putation to the commencement of the era /</'<?, which 
began when the 3179th year expired of th.' cah yug; 
and it (hows that 2 years, 3 months, and 13 da\ s were 
then expired of the current cycle of’ Jupita^ or 3 
months and 13 days of the year St-cw, which is the 
third of that cycle. A computation by the S-urya Sidd~ 
hdnta for ihp fame period, wall acorrefclion of" hija, as 
in the foregoing example, makes 2 months, 9 days, 56 
dandas^axia 12 palai^ to have been elapfed of that year, 
and that confcquently there were 57 years, 9 months, 
aodays^ ^dandas, and 12 palas, then wanting to com¬ 
plete the cycle, inftead of 49 years, as it is Hated in 
the PhHofophiCal Tranfatlions; and,- by the fame rule, 
the year of Christ 1784 correfponded with the 48th 
and 49tfa of the cycle, or Amnda and Riejhafa. 

This mode of computation difagrees with the date of 
a grant of 4 nd mentioned-in Voi. I. page 363, of the 
Afiatick Refearches; ioxfdca 939 mull have ended in 
the 3d month of the 53d year of the Vrihafpaii cycle; 
but, as the grant (n queition appears to have been made 
in the vicinity of Bombay^ the' difference may be ac¬ 
counted for in a manner, that will equally explain the 
difagreemeht noticed by Mr. Marsden between his 
authorities and the Bandres almanack. We learn 
from Varahamihira's commentator, there were 

fome 
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forae who erroneoufly fiippofcd the folar md Vrihaf- 
ptUi years to be of the fame le»j;th. A memoria) Jloca 
known to mod farnifhinq a concifc rule to 

find the VrihafpatiyczTi mentions allronomers in coun¬ 
tries fouth of the Nermada to be in their.rcckoning of 
it ten years behind thofe fiuiatcd on the north fide of 
that river; by the foregoing comparifon of the date in 
the Afiatick Rcfearches with a computation by the 
Svrya Siddhdnta, the difference is found to be 2 years; 
ahd the Bandres almanack for the prefent year men-- 
tions, that fouth of the Nermadd, the 45th year of the 
cycle named Virddhacrit^ was accounted to begin in 
laft Mdgh; in which month, it is further obferved, 
began at Bandres the prefent year Dundubhi^ which is 
the 56th of the cycle. This difference then increstfes, 
and ftom the fdca year 939, when it was 2 years, it 
had to laft Mcgh become 11 years. Now, in the in¬ 
terval of 773 folar years between thofe points of time, 
*he VrihafpaLi reckoning muft have gained upon the 
{olar reckoning about 9 years, which, added to tlie 
former diff'ereiue of 2 years, is equal to the difference 
now aflually noticed in the B<indres almanack; and wb 
may thende conclude, that, the erroneous notion men¬ 
tioned and refuted by VARA'nAMiHiaA’s commenta¬ 
tor, ftill pre\ails to the fouth of the Nermada^ from 
which pail of India Mr. Marsden’s information on 
the fubjeft feems to have been originally procured. 
But there is no reafon to fuppofe, that the Vrihafpati 
year is any where coiifidered as “ commencing on the 
“ fame day with the years of Vicrama'ditya and Sa'- 
” liv.a'han:” nor is it poffible that it fhould; becaufe 
the latter, which is folar-fidereal, commences'with the 
fun’s entrance of Aries in the Hindu eciiptick; and the 
former, which is luni-folar, with the preceding, new 
moon in the month of Chaitra. 

It may not be deemed fuperfluous here to add Va- 
ra'hamihira’s explanation of Jupiter's two cycles of 
IS and 60: more efpecially as be cites certain par¬ 
ticulars 
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tieuUrs with a reference u the poiition <»f the cohircs 
as defcribed by Para sara, and explained lu the pre¬ 
ceding Volume of thi* Work. 

Text,—“ Of Vrihajpati's 12 year^. The name ot 
the year is determined from the Kncft: vra, in which 
“ Vrihajpati rifes and fets (heliacall )} and ihev follow 
“ in the order of the lunar montlis," 

Commentary.—“ But if, as it inas' happen, he 
fhould fet in one -and rife in anoiltci Nacpiatra^ 
“ which of the two, it may be alked, wwuld j[ivc name 
“to his year? Suppofe him, for e\air,i>li', to fet in 
“ Rokini, and to rife in Mrigafiras ■ — ! iiifwcr, that in 
“ fuch a calc, the name mult be nvulc tv> agree with 
“ the order of the months; or it mull hi that name 
“ which in the regular feries follows ihc name of the 
“ year expired. According to SAsiruTRA, and others, 
“ the Naejhatra in which Jupiter rifes gi\c's ih-i name 
“ to his year. Gasyapa fays, the names ot rhe Sam- 
“ vatfura Yuga, and the years of the cycle of fixty^ arc 
“determined from the Nacjhalrain which he rifes: 
“ and Garga gives the fame account. Some fay, 
“ that CartiCf the firll year of the cycle of 12, begins 
“ on the firft day of the month of 'Chaitr^ whatever 
“ may be the Naejhatra which Jupiter i» then in; and 
that Prabhava likcwife, the firft year of the < \ clc of 
“ lixty, begins in the fame manner; and foine i.iv that 
“ Jupiter's years arc coincident with the folai years; 
“ but that cannot be true, becaufc the fular ycai esx- 
“ ceeds in duration the Vrihafpati year,” <fec. 

Text.—“ The years beginning with Cartic cora- 
“ mence with the Naejhatra Critied, and to each year 
“ there appertain two Aircy^a/ras,'except the 5th, nth, 
■ and 12th years, to each of which apnenain three 
‘‘ Narjhatras.'' 


^ imniep- 
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Coninientary.—“ The years and their correrpond- 
ing Nacjhatr'as are,” 


Years. 

Nacshatras. 

Cartic. 

CriticI, Rohini. 

A'grahayan. 

Mrigafiras, A'rdra. 

Paufh. 

Punaivafu, Pulhya. 

Magh. 

Afk (ha, Magha. 

Phalgun. 

Purvap’halguni, Uttarap'balgani, 
Hafta. 

Chaitr. 

Chitra, Swati. 

Vaiiach. 

Vifacha, Anuradha. 

Jyaifhth. 

Jycfht’ha, Mula. 

Aftiar. 

Purvafhara, Uttaraihara. 

Sra-an. 

Sravana, DhanifhVha. 

Bhadr. 

Satabhifha, Purvabhadrapada, Ut- 
tarabhadrapada. 

A'fwiii. 

Revati, Afwini, Bharani. 


« Some, on Garga’s authority, hold It to be the loth 
“ in Head of the 12th year to which three Naejhatras 
“ appertain. Garca’s arrangement of them is thus;” 

Ph&gul. Purvap’halguni, Uttaitp'baiguni, 

Hafla. 

Sravan. Sravana, DhanifliVhi, Satabhiftil. 

Bhidr. Purvabhadrapadii,Uuirabhadrapa- 

da, Revati. 

A'fwin. Afwini, Bhanutr. 

•* Pabasera’s rule dates, that when Vrikajpati is in 
“ Crilied and RoAini, the year is - bad. 
Mrig^ras, A'rdrd - - - bad, 

Punarva/Uf Pujhya - - , good. 

« AJleJha, 
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**Af/jsj-a' ... , 

«• cZTZT “'r 

VifacU, Anuradhd \ .\ ' 

Jyi/ht'ha^ mia . . . ' 

“ Purvajlidra, Uttarajhdra . “ 

« Dhanijlhd, Satabhi/hd . 

« Purvabhadrapadd, Uttarabhadrapadd 
Rtvati • ^ ^ J * 

“ Afmtii, Bharani - . ' 

good, 

** On thofe authorities, therefore it i« i 

;; M^sr Si T- 

produaby4. Add the cjhipa 8589 Div 1 d‘! 

;; by 3750;* and the quofientldd to 
;; of W. Divide the Aim by 60 to find th. ^ 
and by 12 to find the yu£a The Tt' u ^ 

“ fide over .he .velve yeSJof .hei, ^Te. 


“ Viihnu, 

“ Surya, 

“ Indra, 

“ Agni, 

** Twafhta, 

“ Ahivradna, 


The Pitrisj 
Viswa. 
Soma. 
Indragni. 
A'fwina. 
Bhaga.’* 


Commentary.—« Jt is in the Somafanhild ei, 
prefiding Diva, ere .hus fte.ed. In .he cveVjlf 

‘‘ fixty 

refore arc the iatnc, with an inconf.dcrahle clittdee Jn 
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** fixty are contained five eyelet of twelve, iridefa five 
cycles, or yi^di, are nai^ 


** Samvaijara^ over which prefides Ag;ni. 

•* Parivatfara . . - Area, 

“ liavatfara . - - - Chandra. 

** Anuvatfara - - . - Brahna. 

“ Udravaifara - - _ - Siva. 


Text.—** Thefirft year Of the cycle of fixty, naihed 
Prahhava, begins when in the month of Mdgha, 
** Vrihafpati rifes in the firft degree of the Haejhaira 
** Dhanijht'hd : and the quality of that ycaj* is always 
good.” 

Commentary.-^" The month of Mdgh iiere meant 
** is the lunar JMdgh: it cannot be the folar M^h, 
" becaufe when Vrihafpati riibs in 9* 29* 20' Surja 
" mull be in io‘ 6* I2^”* 


The years of the cycle and the prefiding Deities 
are thus arranged by Vara'hamihira in fix memo¬ 
rial couplets 


Bra'uma. 
Prabhava, 
V ibhava, 
Sucla, 
Pramoda, 


Vaishnava, 

SaiVajit, 

Sarvadbari, 

Virodhi, 

Vicrita, 


Saiva. 
Plavanga, 
CUaca, 
Saumya, 
S 4 dharana, 
5. Prajipati. 


* Becaufe ilie beginning of Dkanijkt'’ha is well of the e^d of Megh 
«o1^ 6* gef, at which diflance from the fan, Jupiter would not rife ^ 
twcailjr, or be feen difengaged from his rays; but the lunar Magh 
mi^ extend to near. the ei^ of the folar Phalgun. Should the moon, 
however, change very foon afihr the fun’s entrance of the Hindu fign 
Capricorn, coincident with Mdgh, then ndther the folar nor the lunar 
month ot that name would agree with the tdm of the propoiition ; 
which is an inflanceof an imperfeB aflronoiny. 
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Bra'mma. 

5. Prajapati, 
Angira, 
Srimuc’ha, 
fihava, 
Yuva, 
to. Dbata, 
Ifwarat 
Bahudh'anya, 
Framac’hi, 
Vicrama, 

15. Brifya, 
Chitrabbanu; 
Subbanu, 
Tirana, 
Parthiva, 

20. Vyaya, 


Vaishnava. 
95. C’faara, 
Nandana, 
Vijaya, 
Jayai 

Manmat’ba, 
30. Durtnuc'ba, 
Hemalamva) 
Vilamva, 
Vicari 
Sarvari, 

35. Plava, 
Subbacrit, 
Sdbbana, 
Cradhi, 
Vifwavafu, 
40. Parabbava, 


Saiva. 

45. Virodhacritt 
Paridb 4 vi, 
Pramidi, 
A'handa, 
Ricfhafa, 

50. Anala, 
Pingala, 
Calayu 3 a, 
Sidharthi, 
Raudra, 

55. Durmati, 
Dundubhi, 
Rudbir6dg&ri. 
Ra 3 acflia, 
Crodbanat 
60. Cfhaya. 


It may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrange¬ 
ments of the Vrihafpati years, Cartic is always placed 
rite firft in the cycle of twelvn xnd» bnce it is a main 
principle of the Hindu aftrooomy to commence the 
planetary motions, which are the meafures of time, 
from the fame point of the ccliptick, it may thence 
be inferred, that there was a .time when the Hindu 
folar yoar, as well as the Vrihafpati cycle of twelTE, 
began with the fun's arrival in, or near, the Nacjhatra 
Crtticd. That this year has had different beginnings 
is evinced by the practice of the Cliinrfe and Siamf/e, 
who had their allronomy from India^ and who Itill 
begin their years, probably by the rule they origi¬ 
nally received, either from the fun’s departure from 
the winter folltke, or from the preceding nww moon, 
which has the fame reference to the winter Iblftice 
that the Hindu year of V'icrama'ditya has to the 

vernal 
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vernal equinox. I’he commentator on the Surfa 
Siddkarita exprefsiy fays, that the authors of tbe books 
generally termed Sanhitds^ accounted the Div» day to 
begin in the beginning of the fun's northern road: 
now, the Deva day is the folar year; and the fun’s 
Donhern road begins in the winter folftice; and hence 
it (hould feein, that feme of thofe authors began the 
folar yi-ar exaMly as the Chineft do at this time. 
This might men cover have been tnc cuftom in P,\ra- 
SARs's time; lor the phenomenon, which is laid to 
mark the beginning of the Wihajpati cycle df Hxty, 
refers to the beginning of Danijhi'ha^ which is pre- 
cifely that point of the ecHptick through which the 
folftice paffed when he wrote. 

There arc, bcfide thefe apparent changes made by 
the HinduSy in their mode of commencing tbe year, 
abundant inftanccs of alterations and corre6tk>ns in 
their ailronomy, an inquiry into which might, by 
fixing certain chronological data, throw confiderable 
light on their hiftory; and it is fcarcely necelfary to 
obferve, with how much more advantage an inveftiga- 
non of this kind would be made with the afliftance 
of fuch aftrononiical books, written in the Diva Ntt' 
gan charaders, as miglit calily be had from Haidard- 
had and Pvna, if the Enghjh relidents there would 
interelt themfelvcs vo procure them. Copies of the 
altronomical rules lollowcd at Bovihay and Gujaraty 
might alio prove of ufe, if Kifbuhr* was not mifin* 
formed, who fays the natives there begin the year with 
the month of Curtic, which l^as an^vident reference to 
the autumnal cc|i:iiu)X, and may perhaps be computed 
by the Arjha Siddhdnla, mentioned in Vol. I. p..26i, 
as accouiiiiiig ihe day to begin at funfet: for funfet 
with tbe Dt viis is the fun’s depauurc from theautum* 
nul equinox ; and it is invariably obferved in their 

aftronomy 

• “ I.c nri'.vl an c'i'z 1« huhens a Gazeraty qtie ectw de Bovtiiaji 
“ 1 .ivcni anllt. \ int du ir >o J\ur>tfy mais a Scuuii on le cclcbre au 
“ nij>i ' Toiii. z. p. ai. 
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•ftronomy to account the ditrereni tneafuresof time as 
having btgua oriq^n^Jly fiv^ir th- l<inif inAant. 

But of all places in India, to which Europeans tniglit 
have accefs, Ujja'n is probably the bell furniflicrl with 
wathematical and aftronomica) produ6iions; for it 
was formerly a principal fcin^nary of thofc fcicnces, 
and is ftill referred to as the firft meridian. yMinoft 
any trouble and expenfe would be compenfated by 
the pofTeffion of the three copious ireatifes on Algelii a, 
from which Bha'scara declares he extrafcled his Bija 
Ganita, and which in this part of India are fuppofed to 
be entirely loft. But the principal objeSi of the pro- 
poled inquiry would be, to trace as much as poflible 
of that gradual progreft, whereby the Hindu allronomy 
has arrived at its prefent ftate of comparative pet- 
feftion ; whence might be formed more probable con¬ 
jectures of its origin and antiquity than have yet ap¬ 
peared : fbr, I imagine, there are few of M. Bai 11 \’s 
opinion, that the call yug, or anv yug, had its origin, 
any more than our Julian period, in anaSual ohjn va~ 
lion, who have confidered the nature and ufe of tboic 
cycles, of the relative bkaganas, or revolutions of the 
planets, and the alterations* which the latter have at 
different times undergone; concerning which fcscral 
particulars, M. BAii.LV,it mull be acknowledged, had 
but little information.t What wias the real polition 
of the planets and the Hate of allrunomy, when the tah 

m 

• Inftmm in jfifpiM ' motion. A'rvashatta give ehe 
fcvalutiant u 364a24 in 4320000 iular yun. Bha'scas, is fan 
4320000000folar years. The SuiyaSiddkantm 
^64220 in 4310000 foiai yi-us; which btter, by the intniducnl 
fance, are reduced to 364213 m th? fune period. 

f But it is not thence to be inferred, that the Hindus did net cxiA as 
a nation, or that the}- made n» obfervatiOns of the heaven-, as long 
ago as 4890 years: ail that is here meant is, that the obfcrvatioils 
afetibed to them by M. BAtttv, does not receflaniy follow fiumany 
thing that is known of theii allronomy ; on the contniry, from 
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yur began, or 4892 years a'40, will probablv never be 
known; but the latter mult certainly have undergone 
tonfiderable improvement tince the laft quoted /loca of 
Vara'hamihira was received as a rule; for it fup- 
pofes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the 
lun, as 60 to fome integer; apparently to 720; as 5 
to 60, or as 1 to 12; without which, the beginning 
and fucccITive rettirns of the cycle of fixty could 
never be denoted by the heliacal riftng of Jupiter in 
Dhanijki'kdy or in any conftant point of the zodiack ; 
and at a time when the mean motion of Jupiter wa; fo 
much miltaken, it may reafonably be i’uppofcd, that 
the more difficult parts of aftronomy were very im- 
perfedly underftood. If the ratio were as i to 12, 
which is implied by the yuga of twelve, (for the terra 
yuga means conjunfiion, or coincidence,) then a con- 
junblion of the fun and Jupiter would happen at the 
end of every period of twelve years in the fame point 
of the zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might* begin in 
the manner deferibed : but this mult long fince have 
ceafed to bc' the rule, or at lealt fince the time of 
A'ryabhatta; for, if the cycle be fuppofed to begin 
with the fun and Jupiter in DhaniJht'Jid^ then in fixty 
of Jupiter's years that planet will again be in Dha- 
ni/hi'hd ; but in fixty of fuch years thhre are, by the 
data aferibed to A'ryabhatta, only 59 years, 3 
months, and fome days of folar time : the next cycle, 
therefore, could not have the fame beginning, becaufe 
the fun would be found more than 90 degrees difiant 
from Jupiter's mean place, and in 60 years more that 
diftance would be doubled. As this difagreement 
with the rule could not baye been unknown to Vara- 
HAMiHiRA, who gives the hhaganas from" A'ryabhat- 
T*. as 364224 in 4320000 folar years, he may be fup- 

poied 

the natine nf the Tubje^ it appears, that the Ctdi yug was, lik^ the 
/tan period,.itxrtl by retnifpc^tive computation; which might ililt'have 
happed although allronomy had originateid, which is nut at all im- 
ptobable, in much higher antiqnhy. 


Neitlier 
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jjpf io haveonlv cttpd.what he had learned froitt.other 
treaiiics merely as an aitrological maxim, bis Sahhiti 
being a treatife onaftrology^ not on pral^ical afironomy; 
and this conje6lure will appear the more reafonable, 
when it is confidcred, that notions wholly inconfiilent 
with the-latter, and which m«ft have originated in re¬ 
mote ages, when fcience of any kind had made hut 
progrel’s, are ftili preferved in different faflras i 
as in the Bhagavatf which, treating on the fyllcm of 
the univerfe, places the moon above the fun, and the 
planets above the fixed ftars. 

To render this paper more- intelligible, I have fub-> 
joined a diagram of the Hindu ecliptick, which may 
alfo ferve to illullratc fomc ailronomical papers in the 
preceding Volume, Its origin isconlidered as dillant 
180 degrees in longitude from ; a flar which 

lecnis to have been of great nfe in regulating thdr 
afironomy, and to which the Hindu tables of the beft 

VoL. III. authority, 

Nciilict Le Gentil, nor Bailly, had any other authority for 
plating tlic origin of the Hindu zodntk in longitude, to* 6", at the 
beginning of tlie c/tli yuf;, l^an refiilis fiom a ruitipmasioa of the pre- 
ccllion foi ^f'oo years, at tlic end of winch expired term of the ta'i 
VMg, it coincided with tllo equinox : it is certain, that the BrnAmur in 
this pay oi J’l.lij fiippofe, as their allronomy iiOplies, a flmilar coinci- 
denre, tugetlior with a con junction of the planets in the fame point by 
their mean motions when llie call yug began'; and fince in the prefent 
amount of the prsceflion, and confequcntJy in the origin of the zodiack, 
as well as in many other particulan, the Brdhn'ns of TriviUormngret 
with thoie of it is not at all probable that they ihoiild liave diffe* 

rent fyftems. But M. Bailly thinks the Indian zodiack has had two 
origins ; one of them as I defrrihe it ; the other, as he computes it for the 
beginning of the ca/i yug. U may indeed have had many origins, al* 
though there Icems at pielcnt hut-one to be found ; for it is not in the 
lead incotihflcYii with tlie principles of the IJindu aDtunotny, to fuppole 
that, if cicr an alteration took place in the mode of beginning the year, 
feme alteration was at the fame time made in the origin of the zodiatif 
iikewife. The origin of tlic Chin ft zodiack is defended to he in a part 
of the heavens oppofite to that of th.' Hindus ; fir Spua didingiiifbes 
their conileliatio'i A 7 t’, which is tlic firll of ilieir twenty-eight lunar 
manrions; and liiice it is agreed, that both f\ Uetm were origiiully tHs 
bunc. a ronrulcr.ihlc alteration, with r.';p'.‘''i to the otigir ef the zodiack, 
mull nccelTarilc have happenrd in ore c I ih.-ii . 
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authority, although they differ in other particulars, 
agree in afligning fix (igns of longitude, counted from 
the beginning oi Afunni, their firll Naejhatra. From 
the beginning of Ajwint (according to the Hindu pre- 
ceffion, now 19“ 22', but which is in reality fumething 
further didant from the vernal equinox) the ecliptick 
i.s divided into twenty-feven equal parts, or Nacjhatra$. 
of 13" 20'each; the twenty-eighth, named 
being formed out of the lad quarter of UUaraPiara^ 
and as much of Sravand as is neceffary to complete 
the moon’s periodical month. The years of Jupiter's, 
cycle arc cxprefled in their order with numerals : a is 
the former poftiion of the colures, as explained in 
V'ol. II. and J, c, mark the limits of the preceflion rc- 
fulting from the Hindu method of computing it. The 
outer dotted circle is the European ecliptick, in which 
is noted the beginning of the Hindu, and likewife of 
the European rear. For want of room, the figns arc 
diftinguifhed in both with the ufual charaders. The 
two ftars pointed out by the mod fkilful Pandit I have 
yet met with, as didinguifhing are (Sandy . 4 r/- 

etis, which didinguifh alfo alJharatdn, the fird Arabian 
menzil; and the latter is faid to be the yoga, whofe lon¬ 
gitude and latitude are dated certainly with great in- 
corrcQncfs, as 8° and 10" north; but the error, if it be 
not owing to trantcribers, is inexplicable. 

The folar months, it may be obferved, correfpond 
in name with the like number of NacJJiatras : this is 
aicnbcd to the months having been originally lunar, 
and their names derived from the Kacjkatras, in which 
tlie moon, departing from a particular point, was ob- 
ierved to be at the full; for, although the full moon 
did not always happen in thofe particular Nar/kairas, 
yet the deviation never exceeded the preceding or 
the fuccccding Naijhatra; and whether it fell iii 
llajia, Chilra, or Swdti, dill that month was named 
Cfiaitrd; and fo of the red. This is the explanation 
of the month given by .Nkisinha, who in the fame 

manner 
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manner explains Jupiter's cycle of twelve years, the 
names of which could not always correfpond with thofe 
of the Naejhatras in which he rofe heliacally. 

Of the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar 
month, M. Baii.ly conceived a right idea from what 
P. DU Chami' had faid on the fubjcH; but lie has 
omitted to mention a curious circurnliance confequent 
to it, which is, that ioinetimes there happen two inter¬ 
calary months in the fame year; or, to be more prccife, 
two lunar months are named twice over; thus^ as was 
atlually the cafe in 1603 Saca^ there may be two lunar 
Afwinas^Oindt t'KoChaifras ; but then fotneone interven¬ 
ing month, as Agrahdyan, would be omitted, becaufe 
the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the folar month of that name. During the prefent po- 
iition of the fun’s aplis, this ch'cJie (clliaya ?) or difeard- 
cd month, is limited to Agrahiiycn^PauJli.nr Mdfh. thofe 
being the threefhorteft folrrmonths; and, by the Ihadu 
computation, the difearded month will again fall on 
Agrahdyan in i 7/I i Suca. 

Bhfigalpur. 1 Dec. 1791. 
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X. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

METHOD OF CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS 


AT ITPURA. 

By JOHN CORSE, Esq. 

I N the month of November, when the weather has be¬ 
come cool, and the fwamps and marflies, formed bf 
the rains in .the five preceding monthi;, are IcITened, 
and fome of them dried up, a number of people are 
employed to go in queit of elephants. 

At this feafon tlie males come from the recefles 
of the foreft into the borders and outfkirts thereof, 
whence they make iiodurnal excurfions into the plains 
in fcarch of food, and where they often deftroy the 
labours of the hufbandman, by devouring and tram¬ 
pling down the rice,'fugar-canes, &c. that they meet 
with. A herd or drove of elephants, from what I can 
learn, has never been feen to leave the'.wopds : fome 
of the larged males often dray to a confiderable dif- 
tance, but the young ones always remain in the foreft 
under the protedion of the Palmei, or leader of the 
herd, and of the larger elephants. The Goomhskii 
or large male.s, come out lingly, or in fmall parties, 
fometimes ia the morning, but commonly in the evan- 
ing, and they continue to feed all. night upon the long 
grafs that grows amidft the fwamps and iparflies, and 
of which they are extremely fond. As often, how. 
ever, as .they have an.opportunity, they commit de> 
predations on the rice fields, fugar-canes, and plantain- 
treesj that are near, which oblige the farmers to keep 
regular watch, under a fmall cover, erefled on the 
tops of a few long bamboos, about 14 feet from t^ 

groundI 
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ground : and this precaution is neccffary to protrft 
them from the tigers, with which thisprovinre abounds. 
From this lofty ftation the alarm is foon coinimini- 
cated from one watchman to another, and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, by means of a rattle with which 
each is provided. With their ihoiits and erics, and 
noife of the rattles, the elephants are generally feared, 
and retire. It fometimes however happens, that the 
males advance even to the villages, overturn the 
houfes, and kill thofe who unfurtunatcly conic in 
their way, unlefs they have had time to light a num¬ 
ber of fires: this element fctnis to be (he moll dreaded 
by wild elephants, and a few lighted w hifps of llraw or 
grafs, feldom fail to Hop their piogrcfs. To- fccurc 
one of the male"', a very dirtlunt method is rmpkned 
from that which is taken to fccurc a herd: the: former 
is taken by KoomkeeSf or female elephants trained for 
the purpoie, whereas the latter is driven into a Ihong 
cnclofure, called a Keddah. 

As the hunters know the places where the ciCphants 
come out to feed, they advance towards them in the 
evening with four Koomkees, which is the number of 
which each hurrting party confifts: when the nights are 
dark, (and thefe are the mofl favourable for their pur- 
pofe,) the male elephants arc difeovered by the noifc 
tbey'make in cleaning their food, by whifking and link¬ 
ing it againlt their fore-legs, and by moou-light they 
canr'ce them difiin£tly at fome dillaiice. 

As foon as they have determined on the Goondah 
they mean to fecure, three of the Koomkeei are con- 
d)i6ted filently and flowly by their Mahotes (drivers) 
at a moderate diOance from each other, near to the 
plaee where he is feeding; the Koomkees .advance 
very cautiouOy, feeding as they go along, and appear 
like wild elephants that had ftrayed from the jungle. 
W'hen the male perceives them approaching, if he 
takes the alarm, and is viciuully inclined, he beats 
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ihe ground with his trunk, and makes a noife, fhowing 
evident marks of bis dirpleafure, and that he will not 
allow them to approach nearer-; and if they perfiif, he 
will immediately attack and gore them with his tufks: 
for which reafon they take care to retreat in good lime. 
But fhould he beamoroufly difpofed, which is generally 
the cafe, (as thefe males are fuppofed to be driven from 
the herd at a particular period by their feniors, to pre¬ 
vent their having connexion with the females of that 
herd), he allows thefemales to approach, and fometimes 
even advances to meet them. 

When, from thefe appearances, the M^r/io/'es judge 
that he will become their prize, they conduct two of 
the females, one on each fide, clofe to him, and make 
them advance backwards, and prefs gently with their 
pofteriofs againft his neck and fhoulders; the 3d 
female then comes up, and places herfelf direflly 
acrofs his tail: in this fituation, fo far i.om fufpehting 
any defign againlt his liberty, he begins to toy with 
the females, and carefs them with his trunk. While 
thus engaged, the 4th female is brought near, with 
ropes and proper afliflknts, who immediately get un¬ 
der the belly of the 3d -female, and put a flight 
cord (the Chilkah) round his hind legs; (hould he 
move, it is eakly broken, in which cafe, if he takes 
no notice of this flight confinement, nor appears 
fufpicious of what is going forward, the hunter^ 
then proceed to tie his legs with a ftrong cord 
(called Bunda) which is pafl'ed alternately, by means 
of a forked (lick, and a kind of hook, from oue leg 
to the other, forming the figure of 8; and as thefe 
ropes arc (hort, for the convenience of being more 
readily put around his legs, 6 or 8 are generally 
employed, and they are made fall by another cord, 
(the Dagbearee) which is paffed a few turns perpen¬ 
dicularly between his legs, where the folds of the Bun- 
dahs interfed each other. A iirong cable (the Phani) 

with 
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with a running noofe, 6o cubits long, is ne^t put 
round each hind leg immediately above the Buniahs; 
and again, above them, 6 or 8 additional Bundahs, 
according to the fize of the elephant, are made faft, 
in the fame manner as the others were: the putting 
on thefe ropes generally takes up about 20 minutes, 
during which the utmoll liicncc is o!)ferv,cd, and the 
Mahetes, who keep flat upon the necks of the females, 
arc covered with dark-coloured cloths, which ferve to 
keep them warm, and at the fame time do not atlrafl 
the notice of the. elephant. While the people are 
buHly employed in tying the legs of the Goondah, he 
earefles fometimes one, and, fometimes another of the 
fcducers, (.Konlnee) exainiHing their beauties, and toy¬ 
ing with different parts, by which his defires are ex¬ 
cited, and his attention diverted from The hunters, 
and in thefe amorous dalliances he is indulged by the 
females. But if his paflions fhould be fo roufed, be¬ 
fore his legs are properly fccured, as to induce him to 
attempt leaping on one of the females, the Mahoie^ to 
enfure his own fafety, and prevent him gratifying his 
defires any further, makes the female run away ; and 
at the fame time, by raifing his voice, and making a 
iioife, he deters the Goondah from purfuing. This how¬ 
ever happens very feldom; for he is fo fccured by the 
preffure of a Koumktc on each fide,-and one behind, 
that he can hardly turn himfelf, or fee any of the 
people, who always keep fnug under the belly of tfie 
C/itttI female, that hands acrofs his tail, and which ferve.s 
both to keep him Heady, and prevent his kicking any 
of the people who arc employed in fccuring him ; but 
in general he is fomuch taken up with hisdecoyers,asto 
attend very little to any thing elfc. In cafe of accidents, 
however, fhould the Goondah break loofc, the people, 
upon the fiift alarm, can always mount on the backs 
of the tame elephants, by a rope that hangs ready for 
the puipofe, and thus get Out of his reach. When 
bis hind legs aic properly fccured, they leave him 
to himfelf, and ictirc to a finall difiance : as fuon 
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»s the Kooniees leave him, he attempts to foHovr, but 
finding his legs tied, he is roufcd to a proper fenfe of 
his fituation, and retreats toward the jungle; the Mff- 
holes follow at a moderate diftance from him on the 
tame elephants, accompanied by a number of* people 
that had been previoufly lent for, and who, as foon as 
the Goondah pafTesjiear a ftout tree, make a few turns 
of the Phands, or long cables, that are trailing behind 
him, around his trunkj his progrefs being thus flopped, 
he becomes-furious, and exerts his utmoft force to dif* 
engage himfelf; nor will he then allow any of the 
Koomkees to come near him, but is outrageous for 
fome time, falling down, and goring the earth with his 
tiifks. !f by .ibefe exertions the Phands are once 
broken, which ibmetimes is effe^ed, and he efcapes 
into the thick jungle, the Mahola dare not advance for 
fear of the other wild elephants, and arc therefore 
obliged to leave him to his fate; and'in this hampered 
fituation, it is faid, he is even yngeneroully attacked 
by the other wild elephants. As the cables are very 
ftrong, and feldom give way, when he has exhaufted 
himfelf by his exertions, the KomAees are again brought 
near, and take their former pofitions, viz. ope on each 
fide, and the other behind; After getting biro nearer 
the tree, the people carry the ends of the long cables 
around his legs, then back and about the trunk of the 
tree, making, if they can, two or three turns, fo'as to 
prevent even the poflibility of his cfcapc. It would be 
almofl impoffiblc to fecure an elephant in any otlfer" 
manner, as he would tear up any flake that could at 
the time be driven into the ground, and even the noife 
of doing it would frighten the elephant: for thefe rca- 
fons, as far as I can-learn, nothing lefs than a flrong 
tree is ever trufted to by the hunters. For ftill far¬ 
ther fecurity, as well as to confine him from moving 
to cither fide, his fore-legs arc tied exa6Ily in the 
fame manner as the hind-legs were, and the Phands 
are made fafl, one on each fide, to trees or flakes 
I driven deep into the earth. During the procefs- of 

tying 
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tying both the hind ind fore>legs, the fourth Koomkee 
gives afliitance where neceflary, and the people em¬ 
ployed cautioufly'avoid going within reach of his trunk; 
and when he attempts to feize them, they retreat to the 
oppofite fide of the and get on them, if nc- 

ceflary, by means of the rope above-mentioned, which 
bangs ready for them to lay hold of. Although, by 
thefe means, he is perfeClly fecured, and cannot efcape, 
yet, as it would be both unlafc and inconvenient to 
allow him to remain in the verge of the jungle, a num¬ 
ber of additional ropes arc afterwards put on, as 
lhall be mentioned, for the purpofe of conducting 
him to a proper llation. When the Goondah has be¬ 
come more fettled, and eat a little food, wUh* which 
he is fnpplied, as foon as he is taken, the Koomkee^ 
arc agaio brought near, and a llrong rope (Phara) is 
then put twice round his body, dole to his fore-legs 
like a girth, and tied behind his fiiouldcr; then the 
long end is carried back clofe to his rump, and there 
fattened, after a couple of turns more have been made 
round his body. Another cord is next fafiened to the 
Phara^ and from thence carried under his tail like a 
crupper (dooblah) and brought forward, and fallcncd 
by a turn or two, to each of the Pharas or girths, by 
which the whole is connetted, and each turn of thcle 
cords ferves to keep the red in their places. After this 
a llrong rope (the Tooman) is put round his buttocks, 
and made fall on each lide to the girth and crupper, 
fo as to confine the morion of his thighs, and prevent 
his taking a full ftep. '1 hefe I'maller ropes being pro¬ 
perly adjuflcd, a couple of large cables (the Dools) 
with running noofes are put around his neck, and after 
being drawn moderately tight, the noofes arc fecured 
from running clofcr, and then tied to the ropes on each 
fide forming the girth arnl crupper already mentioned; 
and thus all ihel'c ropes are coiinefled and kept in their 
proper places, without any rilk of the noofes of the 
Ddols becoming tight, fo as to cncianger the life of the 
elephant in his exertions to free Iiimfelf. The ends 
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of thefe cables are made faft to two Keomkees, one on 
each fide of the Goondah, by a couple of turns round 
the belly, clofc to the Ihoulder, like a girth, where a 
turn is made, and it is then carried acrofs thechcil, and 
faftcned to the girth on the oppofitc Me. Every thing 
being now ready, and a paflage cleared from the jun¬ 
gle, all the ropes are taken from hrs legs, and only the 
Tooman remains round his buttocks to confine the mo¬ 
tion of his hind legs: the Koomkees pull him forward 
by the Dools, and the people from behind urge him 
on. Inftead of advancing in the direction they wilh, 
he attempts to retreat farther into the jungle; he exerts 
all his force, falls down, and tears the earth with his 
tufks, fc-caming and groaning, and by his violent ex¬ 
ertions often hurts and bruifes himfelf very much; and 
inftances happen of their furviving thefe violent exer¬ 
tions only a few hours, or at moft a few days. In ge¬ 
neral, however, they foon become reconciled to their 
fat^, will eat immediately after they arc taken, and, if 
neceffary, may be conduCled from the verge of the jun¬ 
gle as foon as a paifage is cleared. When the elephant 
is brought to his proper llation. and made fad, he is 
treated with.a mixture of feverity and gentlenefs, and 
in a few months (if docile) he becomes traClable, and 
appears perfettly reconciled to his fate. It appears 
fomewhat extraordinary, that though the Goondah ufes 
his utmofl force to difengage htmfelf when taken, and 
would kill any peifon coining within his reach, 
he never, or at Italt I’eldom,attempts to hurt the females 
that have ctilhared him, but, on the contrary, (eems 
pleai'ed, (as often as they are brought near, in order'to 
adjuil his harncHing. or move and (1'ackcn thofe ropes 
which gall him) loothed and comloried'by them, as it 
were, for the lofs of his liberty. All the elephants, 
foon after they are taken, are led out occalionally 
for exercilc by the koomkees^ which attend for that 
purpofe. 

Having now related, partly from my own knowledge, 

and 
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and partly from comparing the accounts given by dif¬ 
ferent people employed in this bulinefs, the manner in 
which tlic male elephants, called Goondahi, are fe- 
cured, I (hail next entirely, from my own knowledge, 
defciil»e the ntethods I have feen employed for feciiring 
a herd of wild elephants. Female elephants arc never 
taken hnglv, hut always in the herd, which conhfts of 
younii ‘>ltl of both fexe.s. This noble, docile, and 
ufcful animal, feems naturally of a focial difpolition, 
as a herd in general confills of about jo to too, and 
is conducti J under the dimtion of one of ihc oldcft 
and largefl females, called tin. Paihiv, and one of 
the largcll males. When a herd is difeovered, about 
,roo people are employed to funound it, wh . divide 
thftmfelvcs into fmall parties, railed C/'/dins conlilt- 
ing generally of one Malioft and two Coohe^, at the 
diftanceof twenty or thirty yards from each other, and 
form an irregular circle, in which the-ch phant.s are en- 
clofed: each party light.', a fire, andrlcai s a foot-path to 
the ffation that is next him, by which a legular com¬ 
munication is foot! formed through ilic wIujIc circum¬ 
ference from one to the other. By this path rein¬ 
forcements can inimcdialcly be brouglit tg any place 
where an alarm i.s given; and it is alfo noceffary for 
the fuperintendant.s, who are aJway.s going round, to 
fee that the pco])le are alert-upon their polls. 'I’he 
firft circle (the J}awkee) being thus formed, the rc- 
. .■oia.i ning pait of the day and night is fpent in keeping 
watch b\ tuiiKs, or in cooking tor tliemfelvcs and com- 
panioti.s. Faily next morning, one man is detached 
fn>m each flation, to form another circle in thatditec- 
tion where tlK'\ wifh the clcphaiii.s to advance. When 
it is finiflied, the people Ifationed ncarefl to the new 
circle, put out their fires, and fdc off to the right and left, 
to form the advanced p,irty, thus leaving an opening" 
for the herd to advance through, and by thi.', movement, 
both the okland new c ircle aic joiiKcl, and loim an ob¬ 
long. The people from beliind now begin fliouting and 
making a uoilc with llicir lattle.s, lO/Uoms, &c. to catifc 
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tke elephants to advance: and as foon as the>' are got 
trithin the new circle, the people clofe ap, take their 
proper ftations, and pafs the remaining part of the day 
and night as before. In the morning the fame proccfs 
is repeated, and in this manner the herd advances flow- 
ly in that dire6lion, where they find themfelves leaft 
incommoded by the noife and clamour of the hunters, 
feeding, as they go along, upon branches of trees, 
leaves of bamboos, &c. which come in their way. II 
they fufpeclcd any fnare, they could eafily break 
through the circle; but this inoffenfive animal, going 
merely in quell of food, and not feeing any of the peo¬ 
ple who furround him, and who are concealed by the 
thick ju'iglc, advances without fufpicion, and appears 
only to avoid being pcltered by their ncife and din. 
As fire is the thing elephants feem moll afraid of in 
their wild Hate, and will feldom venture near it, the 
hunters always have a number of fires lighted, and 
particularly at night, to prevent the elephants comiiyj 
too near, as well as tpcpok their vitiluals, and keep them 
warm. The fentinels fiipply thefe fires with fuel, ef- 
pecially green bamboos, which are generally at hartd, 
and which, by the crackling and loud report they 
make, together with the noife of the watchmen, deter 
the elephants from coining near; fo .that the herd gene¬ 
rally remains atadillance near the cciitre of the circle. 
Should they at any time advance, Ihc alarm is given, 
ind all the people immediately make a noife, and uf^ 
their rattles, to make them keep at a greater dilTance. 
In this manner they arc gradually hiou .ht to the Kei-^ 
dah, or place where they arc to he fccured. As the na¬ 
tives are extremely How in their pperation.s, they fcl- 
dom bring the herd above one circle in a day, except 
on an emergency, when they exert themfelves, and ad¬ 
vance two circles. The v have no tents or covering 
but the thick woods, which, during the day, keep oft 
the rays of the fun; and at night tfiey fleep by the fires 
they have lighted, upon mats fpread on the ground, 
wrapt up in a piece of coarfe cloth. TIjc feafon is then 

fo 
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fo in0d, that the people continue very healthy, and an 
accident feldom happens, except to ftraggiers about 
the outflcirts of the wood, who are fometinies, though 
very rarely, carried off by tigers. The Keddah, or 
place where the herd is to be fecured, is differently 
conftrufted in different places; here it confifts of three 
enclofures, communicating with each other by means 
of narrow openings or gateways. The outer enclo- 
fure, or the one next to the place where the elephants 
are to enter, is the largeft ; the middle one is gene¬ 
rally, though not always, the next in fize, and the 
third or furthermoft is the fmalleft : thefe proportions, 
however, are not always adhered to in the making of a 
Keddah, nor indeed docs there appear to m^ any rea- 
(bn for making three enclofures; but as my intentions 
arc merely to relate fa6ls, 1 fiiall proceed to obferve, 
that when in the third or laft cnclofure, the elephants 
are then only deemed fecure; here they are kept fix or 
eight days, and arc regularly, though fcantily, fed 
from a fcaffold on the outfide, clofc to the entrance of 
ail outlet called the Roomee, which is about fixty feet 
long, and very narrow, and through which the ele¬ 
phants arc to be taken out one by one. In many places 
this mode is not adopted; for as foon as the herd has 
been furrounded by a ftrong palifade, Koovikees arc 
fent in with proper people, who tie them on the fpot, in 
the fame manner as was mentioned above of the Goon- 
-isAs,. or male elephants, that are taken fingly. Thefe 
enclofures are all pretty ftrong, but the third is the 
Itrongcft ; nor arc the elephants deemed fecure, as al¬ 
ready obferved, till they have entered it. This enclo- 
fure has, like the other two, a pretty deep.ditch on the 
infide; and upon the bank of earth, that is thrown up 
from the excavation, a row of ftrong palifadesof mid- 
dlc^fizcd trees is planted, ftrengthened with crofs-bars, 
which are tied to them about the diftance of fouTteen 
inches from each other; and thefe are fupported on 
the outfide by ftrong polls like buttrefl'es, having one 
cud funk in the earth, and the other preiling againft the 
3 crofs- 
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crofs-bars to which they are faflened. When the heed 
is brought near to the firft enclofurc, or BaigCote, which 
has two gateways towards the jungle, from which the 
elephants are to advance, (thefc, ;ss well as the other 
gateways, are difguifed with branches of trees and bam¬ 
boos (tuck in the ground, fo as to give them the appear¬ 
ance of a natural jungle,) the greated difficulty is to get 
the herd to enter the firit or outer enclofure; for, not- 
withltanding the precautions taken to difguiie both the 
entries as well as the palifade which furrounds this en¬ 
clofure, the Palmat, or leader, now appears to fiifpeft 
fomc fnare, from the difnculty and hefitauon with which 
in general (he pad'es into it; but, as foon a> (Ik; enters, 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, when 
they are alT pafied the gateway, fires are lighted round 
the grcatcll part of the enclofurc, and particularly at the 
entries, to prevent tlic elephants from returning. The 
hunters from without then make a terrible noife by 
ffiouting, bcatiii;'of lomiomSy (a kind of drum,) firing 
blunt cai nidges, &cz. to urge the herd on to the next 
cnclofnre. 'fhe elephants, finding ihemfelvcs enfnar- 
cd, feicam and make a noife; but, feeing no opening 
except the entrance to the next enclofurc, and which 
they at (ir(t generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately pafied, thinking perhaps to 
efcape, but now find it (hongly baincaded; and, as 
there is no ditch at this place, tlic hunters, lo prevent 
their coming near, and forcing theirway, keep a line of 
fire confiantiy buiniiig all along wlu ie the ditch is in^. 
terrupted, and fupply it with fuel from the top of the 
palifade, and the people from v, iihom making a noife, 
fliouting and hallooing to drive them away. Wherever 
they turn, they find ihcmfelves oppofed hv burning 
fires, or bundles of reeds, and dried grafs, uliich are 
thrull through the opening of the palifadcs, except to¬ 
wards the entrance of the f'econd enclofure, or 
cotc. After travelling the BatgL /. for Ibmc time,and 
finding no chance of efcaping but through the gateway 
into the next enclofurc, the leader enters, and the reft 

follow 
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follow: the gate is ioflantly flmt by people, who are fta- 
tioned on » fmall fcaffold immediately above it, and 
ilrongly barricaded; fires are lighted, and the fame dif- 
cordant din made and continued, till the herd has pall¬ 
ed through .another gateway into the laft cnclofure, or 
Rajccote, the gate of uhich is fecured in the fame man- 
Bosas the^former was. The elephants, being now com¬ 
pletely furrounded on all lides, and perceiving no out 
let through which they can cfcape, appear defperate, 
and in tlicii fury advance frequent ly to the ditch, in 
order to break down thepalifade, inllating their tiunks, 
fcrcaming louder and Ihrillcr than any trumpet, fome- 
times grumbling like the hollow murmur of dillant 
thunder j but, wherever they make an attack. (l)ej arc 
oppofed by li.ghtcd liic.s, and by the noife aim triumph¬ 
ant fhouis of the hunter.■>. A;, they mull remain fomc 

time in this cnclofurc, caic is always taken to have part 
of the ditch filled with water, which is fupplied by a 
finall dream, either natural, or conduced through an ar¬ 
tificial channel fVim fomc neighbouring refervoir. The 
elephants have .ecourl'e to this vatci to quench their 
third, and cool themfelve. after their fatigues, bv fuck¬ 
ing the w.uei into thcii tiunks, and then fquirting it 
overevery pait of their bodies. While they remain in 
ibis enclofuie, they continue fulky, and feem to me¬ 
ditate their efeape; but the hunters build huts, and form 
an encampment, as it were, aiound them, clofc to the 
palifade; watchmen are placed, and every precaution 
Ufed lo prevent their breaking'through. This they 
would foon cHctd, if left to themfelvcs, notwith- 
flanding the palifade is Tnade of very drong dakc.s, 
funk into the earth on the outfide of the ditch, and 
ftrengthened by crofs-bars and buttrelfes, as already 
metitioned. 

When the herd has continued a few davsin the Ked- 
iafi, the doors of the Roohiet is opened, into which fome 
One of the elephants is enticed to enter, by having food 
thrown (ird before, and then gradually further on into 

the 
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ihe pajObge, till t!- el<*phant has advanced far enough 
to admit of the gar' S being fhut. Above this witker 
gjatc, or doot, two men are liationed on a finall leaf- 
fold, who iliiovv down the food. AVhen the elephant 
has pafled bcvon<i the door, they give the fignal to a 
man, who, froin without, fhiits it by pulling a firing; 
and they l(.cuu it by throwing two bars, that flood 
pcrpendieuidr lui each fide, the one acrofs the other 
thus X, forinirig the figure of Sr. Andrew’s Crofs j 
and then two fun'Ur bars are thrown acrofs each other 
behind the door in \t to the Keddafi, f'o that the door 
is in the centre. 1 or farther fccurity, itoriiontal bars 
are pulhcdacrot, lii. Roomre., through the openings of 
the paUfades, both before and behind thefe croffes, to 
prevent the poflibility of the doorS being broken. The 
Roomee is fo narrow, that a large elephant cannot turn 
in it; but, as foori as he hears the noife that is made 
in fliutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and en¬ 
deavours to force it. Jlcing now lecufcd in the man¬ 
ner alicady noticed, his efforts are unavailing. Find¬ 
ing his retreat thus cut off, he advances, and exerts 
his uttnoll force to break down the bars, which were 
prcvioufly put acrofs a little farther on in the outlet 
by running againll them, fereaming and roaring, and 
battering them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his 
head, retreating and advancing with the utmoft fury. 
In his rage, he rifes, and lgpp.s upon the bars with his 
forc-fcct, and ftnvcs to break them down with his 
huge weight. In February^ 1788, a large female ele¬ 
phant dropt down dead in the i?() 07 »fr, from the»^.io- 
lent exertions (he made. When the elephant is fbme- 
what fatigued by thefe exertions, flrong ropes,* with 
running noofes, are placed in the outlet by the hunters j 
and as foon as he puts a foot within the noofe, it is 
immediately drawn tight, and fattened to the palifades. 
‘vVben all his feet have been made pretty fall, two men 
VoL. III. R piace 

• Thefe arc of ihe fame form and lize nc.irly a' the P.UwJs, Lt-t 
U'l.vh (lioirer .n prnjiorlion. 
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place thein(elvef behuKt fomc bars, that run »emu the 
Hvomee, to prevent iiu kicking tbeoi, and wkfa great 
caution tie his hind-legs together, by paffing a coMf 
aitcraately from the one to the other, kike the figure 8, 
and then faftening thefe turns as above deferibed. 
After this, the Pkarah^ DoolSf &c. ere put on in fuc- 
oefiioii, in the fame manner as on the Goondah^ only 
that here the people are in greater I’ecurity. While 
thclc ropes arc making iafi, the other hunters arc 
careful not to go too near, but keep on the outfide of 
the palifade, and divert his att^ion, as much as they 
can, from thofe employed to faftei|ing them, by fup- 
pl\ ing him with grafs, and fonit times with planuin- 
leaves and fugar-caneSyof which he is remarkably fond, 
b> prefenting a (lick,* giving bun hopes of catching it, 
(V by gently ilrikiitg or tickling his probofeis. He 
frequently, however, feizes the ropes with his trunk, 
and endeavours to break them, patticularly thole with 
which hi-s feet are tied, and fonietiuK's tries to bite 
them through with iiis grinders, (as he has no tncifbrs, 
or front teeth;} but tlic hunters then goad him with 
lharpened bamboos, or light ipears, fo as to make him 
quit Ins hold. Thofe who are employed in putting 
the ropes around his body, and over his head, {land 
above him, on a finalJ kitid of platform, confiiling of 
a few bars run acrols through the openings of the pa- 
lifades; and, as an elephan| cannot fee any thing that 
is above, and rather behind his head, they are very lit¬ 
tle in< ommoded by him, although he appears to fmeli 
thefh, and endeavours to catch them with bis trunk. 
When the whole apparatus is properly fecured, the 
ci»ds of the two. cables (Dpc'h) which were iiailencU 
round his neck, are brought forward to tin end of the 
re, where two fcinaleelepiiaiits ate waiting, and to 
them thefe cable.N arc made fait. When every thing is 
ready, the door at the end of the outlet is opened, the 
cfofs-bars are removed, and the paflage left clear. The 
ropes that tied his legs to the palifadcs arc loolcnoil ; 
and, if he does not advance readily, they goad imn 

SL With 
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with lonjf poles, fliarpened at the ends, or pointeil 
with iron, and urge him on with their noife and dm; 
and at ihe fame time the females poll him gently for¬ 
ward. As foon as he has cleared the Roomee^ his eon- 
duQors fc-parate; fo that if he attempts to go to one 
dde, he i. prevented by the elephant that pulls in thft 
oppolnt- diietiion, and vice verfa. The iSunddAs, which 
tied is hind legs, though but loofely, yet prevent his 
going fall; and thus (ituated, he is conduced like an 
cm aged bull, that has a cord fattened to his horns on 
each lidc, fo that he cannot turn either to the right OT 
left to avenge himfclf. In like manner is this noble 
animal led to the next tree, as the Goondahs beforc- 
incntioncd were. Sometimes he becomes obttinate, 
and will not advance; in which cafe, while one of his 
condiitiors draws him forward, the other comes behind, 
and putties him on. Should he lie down, flic puts her 
I'noiit under, and raifes him up, fiipporting him on her 
knee, and with her head pufhing him forward with aH 
!icr itiength. The hunters likewife affift, by goading 
him, and urging him forward by their nolle and din. 
Sometimes they are even obliged to put lighted toitttses 
near, in order to make him advance. In .condufting 
fmall elephants from the Reomre, only one cable idM 
one Koimiee are made ufc of. As loon as each elcphitnt 
is fecured, he is left in charge to the Makote, or kce^br, 
who is appointed to attend and inttru6t hiinj and, un¬ 
der him, there are from two to live Coolies, according 
to the lizc of the elephant, in order to afGtt* and to 
fupply food and water, till lie becomes fo iratlible as" 
to bring the former himfelf. Thefe people erc6 a 
fmall hut immediately before him, whete the Mahote,. 
or or.c of the Cooliesy cotittandy Htfends, 1 ‘upplies him 
with food, and foothes and carelTts him by a variety 
of little arts.’ Sometimes the Mahote threatens, and 
even goads him with a long (lick, pointed with iron, 
but more generally coaxes and liatters him, feratrhing 
his head and trunk with a long bamboo, fplit at one 
end into many pieces, and dtiving away the flics from 
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any fores occafioned by the hurts and bruifea he got 
t)\ his efforts to efirape from the Roomee. This ani> 
maps Ikin is (oft,, conlidcring his great fiae; and being 
c.xtrcmely fenfiblc, is calily cut or pierced, more fo 
than the fkin ofiuult laigc quadrupeds. The Mahote 
kkewife keeps luiii cool, by fqiiirting water all over 
him, and Ifanding without the reach of hi* trunk, 'n 
a few days he advances cautioufly to his fide, and 
flrokes and pais Imn wiih his hand, fpcaking to him 
all the while in a foothing tone of voice ; aftd in a little 
time he begins to know his keeper, and obey his com¬ 
mands. By degrees, the MaJinir becomes familiar to 
him; and at length gels upon his back from one of the 
lame elephants ; and as ihc .mimal become., more 
iiatlahle, he adsaiicc.s gradually forward .owards In- 
liead, till at lall he is permitted to feat himfelf on hi., 
neck, from which place he alicrwaids regulait . and 
directs alhhis motions. While they are training in this 
manner, the tame elephants lead out the others in turn, 
for th« fake of e.xeicile, and likewife to eafc their leg., 
from the cords with which they are tied, and which are 
apt to gall them moll terribly, nnlcfsthcy areregulailv 
flacked and United. Jii five or fix weeks the elephant 
becomes obedient to his keeper; his fetters arc taken 
olf by degiee.s; and generally, in about five or li,\ 
nmntlis, he lufiers himfeif to be condutted by the Ma¬ 
hote from one place to ai»other. Care, however, is al¬ 
ways taken not to let him apptoach his former haunts, 
left a reiidleclion of the freedom he tliere enjoyed, 
fhould induce him again .o rccovei his liberty. This 
obedience to his conduttor fecnis to proceed partly 
from a fenfe of gcncrofity, as it is, in fome nieafure, 
voluntarily; lor, whenever an elephant lakes fright, oi 
is detcrnimeil lo run away, all the exertions of the 
Mahote cannot pievejit him, even by beating, or dig¬ 
ging the pointed iron hook into his head with which 
he direds hiin. On fuch an occafion the animal to 
tally difregards ihele feeble efforts ; otherwill- he rould 
lhake or pull him off' with his trunk, and dalh bin. in 

pieces. 
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pieces. Accidents of this kind happen aimod every 
year, efpccially to thofe Mahotes who attend the large 
Goondahs; but fiich accidents are in general owing en¬ 
tirely to their own careleffnefs and negletl. It is nc- 
ceflary to treat the males with much greater feverity 
than the females, to keep them in awe; but it is too 
common a pradice among the Mohola^ cither to be 
negligent in ufing pr< per mcafuies to render their ele¬ 
phants docile, or to truft too much to their good na¬ 
ture, before they are thoroughly acquainted with their 
dirpontiotis. The iron hook with which they direfct 
them is pretty heavy, about lixteen inches long, with 
a fliaight fpike advancing a little bc) ond the curve of 
the hook, lb that altogether it is exactly like that which 
ferrymen or boatmen ulc fallencd to a long pole. 

In this account of the procefs for catching and 
taming elephants, I have ufed the rnai'ciUine gender, 
to avoid circumlocution, as both males and females 
are treated in the fame manner. 'I’he former are fcl- 
dom fo doale; but, like the males of oihcr auimahs, 
are fiercer, ftronger, and more untraclablc, than tb<“ 
females. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to obferve, that 
young elephants luck coiillantly with their mouths, 
and never with their trunks, as Bl htoN has alfcrted ; 
a conchilion he made merely from conjecture, and the 
great and various ules to which they are well adapted 
and applied by every elephant. * 

I have feen young ones, from one day to three years 
old, fucking their dams; but never faw them ule theii 
trunks, except to prefs the bread, which, by natural 
in(tin6i, they fee'med to know would make the milk 
flow more readily. The mode of connexion between 
the male and female is now al'certained beyond the 
poflibility of a doubt; as Mr. Bullpr, I.icut. Haw¬ 
kins, and many others, faw a male copulate with a 

femak. 
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f|p>alff, after they 'vsre Peered in the Keddah^ in a 
manner exadly Cmilar td the coojunflion of the borfe 
with a mare. 

This faft entirely overturns what has been fo often 
related concerning the fuppofed delicacy of this ufcful 
animal, and a variety of other hypothefis, which are 
equally void of foundation. As far as I know, the 
exaft time an elephant goes with young has not yet 
keen afeertained, but which cannot be lefs than two 
years, as one of the elephants brought forth a young 
one twent\ -one months and three days after flic was 
taken. She was obferved to be with young in 
or Afflv, 1788, and flie was only taken in Januafy pre- 
Lt'ding; fo that it is very likely flu- mufl have had con- 
netfion with the male fome tnollrh^ before Ihe was 
icteured, otherwife they could not difeover 'hat fhe 
was with young, as a fmtus of }cf> than fix months 
cannot well be fuppofed to make any alteration in the 
iii-e or (hape of fo large an animal. The young one, 
a male, was produced OSloher i6lh, 1789, and ap¬ 
peared in every relpecl to have artived at its full lime. 
Mr. Harris, to whom it belongs, examined its mouth 
a few days after it was brought forth, and found that 
one of its grinders on each fide had partly cut the gum. 
It is now alive and well, and begins to chew a little 
grafs. 

I have further 10 remark, that one of the tufks of the 
voung elephant made its appearance, fo that we can 
now afeertain it to be of that fpecies called Mucknahy 
the tulks of which are always fmall, and point nearly 
ilraight downwards. He was thirty-five inches high 
at; bii birth, and is now thirty-nine, fo that he has 
grown four inches in nearly as many mouths. Ele¬ 
phants are always racafttred at the Ihoulder; for the 
arch or curve of the back, of young ones particulailv, 
is confiderably higher than any other part; and it is a 
fare fign of old age, whenever this curve is found flat¬ 
tened, 
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wned, or con&tknjbliy tkpreffol, after an elephant k» 
once attained Ini ftdl growth. 

Though thefc remarks, as well as feveral others in 
the above relation, do not come within the plan 1 pro> 
poled, which Mas merely to deferibe the method of 
taking wild elephants in the province of Ttfura, yet I 
hope they will not be deemed impertinent or fupCT- 
fluotts, efpecially as feveral of them tend to eftablifli 
fome important fa^:U in the natural hiftory of thUani-* 
mat) that are not known, or not attended to, at leail; 
in any accounts that 1 bad an opportunity of feeitif. 


ExPLANAtioN feveral Words ufed by the Nativti 
vtho catch Elephanti. 

Butidah, a middlc-fized cord, Gx or eight cubits 
long, which is put round either the hind or fore legs 
of elephants, in order to fecure them. From ten to 
twenty are employed. 

Chilkdk is a very foft cord, which the hnnten 
at Grft put around the hind legs of a Goondah befone 
they begin to tie him: this is not ufed for ele¬ 

phants. 

Ddughearee is generally a continuation of every fe- 
cond Bundah that is put on, a few turns of which are 
paired round where the Iblds of the Bundahs interfeti 
each other, in order to fallen and keep them Grm. 
W 4 icn the Bundah is not long chough, auother cord is 
made ufe of. 

Dooblah is that rope which is made fall on one Gde 
to the aftermoft Pharah^ then carried under the tail, 

and 
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aod faftenecji to both the Pharahs on the oppohte fide, 
lb as to anfwer the purpofc at a cropper, and to keep 
the Pharahs in iheir placr^. 

Dool is a large cable, about fixty cubits Iong,airi 4 ik 8 
running noofe. Two of them arc put round the neck 
of the elephant^ and faftened to the foicmoft 
or girth, one on each fide, in fuch a manner as to pre¬ 
vent the noofes from being drawn too tight, or coming 
top far forward, and this is ellchlually doiii by the Doo- 
l/lah; for whenever tlie elephant draws back, the Dm>ls 
pyjl the crupper forward, which muft gall him very 
much, and prevent liiin from ufmg all the force he 
might otherwii'e exert in order to free himfelf. 

Phand is a cable nearly the fame fy/.c as the Dool, 
the noofe of which is put round each leg of the Goori- 
dahs, and then it is tied to trees or /takes. The Phands 
ufed for the Ktddah elephants are only about thirty 
cubits long. 

Phurah, a rope that is put round the body of an 
elephant, like a girth, and to which the Doohlah and 
Dools are conncfled. 

Tooman is the rope that is paified round the buttocks 
of an ©l^haiit, and prevents his ftepping out freely ; 
jt i.s^ fattened to the girth and crupper, that it may not 
flip down. 


Tipura,* March 29th, 179CI. 

TliP am lent lume of the province was Trii/vra, or With Thi'e 
XotunS, vliirti has been roriupied into Tipra, ot fipura. 
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THE PLAN 

OF A 


COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


Bv .1. IJ. llAltllINGTON, 

M r. Loot F cftci-mcd liis method of a Comrncm 
p»at{-Bf)olc “ I'o mean a thing, as not to clc- 
“ ferve piiblUhing in an age full of ufcfiil invci,- 
“ tic/n'.' hui was induced to make it public at tlic 
let^uell ( f a Iriend. '1 his, perhaps, fliouldliavc dete»»- 
red me fr- ni olFering a paper of the fame denomina¬ 
tion t > a li - * :v Inflituted for inquiring into the more 
ef!'eii..;il jwits t.f literature; yet, fincc. Mr. Locks 
bears Kdttnony to the utility of his me'hod, after 
loi-ah'l :\..u»y years experience, and fitice whatever 
may ti nd to allili the acquilition of knowledge, can¬ 
not, ! conceive, be deemed undeferving of atttntioi^ 
I venture ro liibmit the plan of a Commonplace-Book, 
whicli has occurred to me, founded on Mr. Locke’.s 
but (alculaicd, I think, to obviate an inconvenienci, 
to wliich bis IS fubjefl. 

On coniKkring the method dc'feribed and rcro^i 
ni(rul'd by Vir. I.ockr,, it appeared tome, that Mie 
number of woids having the fame initial letters and 
jollow iiig voweb, might frequently make tt tcdteitij 
to find a pariu ular head, if noted in the }|»dex by a 
numctitai i*pfei««»ec to the page only; and that the 
am; caufc miglit render it difficult to afceitain whe- 
her any particular head had been entered. For iii- 
laucc, ; balm, inn k, bend, bn!^ hating, witft 
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tivBnfrmii Adier word.’!, ftie fame initial letter aiNi foc> 
cecOiit^ vowel, feveral references to the pages pcnnted 
out by Mr. Locke's numerical index might be ne» 
eeRary, before any of them, in particular, could 
be found ; or before it could be afeertained, whether 
any one of them had been prcvioufly entered ia the 
book. An index, of which the follow-ing is a fpeci- 
inen, would* it is prefumed, remedy tliefe apparent 
difadvantages. How far it is free from o.thers, will 
be known from experience. 

A fliort explanation of the method adopted for t ris 
hpok will be fuflicient. Onc-and-tw enty pages, dt> 
Vided each into five columns, and fubdivukd m the 
ievera] columns for the number of the folid.', the kt- 
of the alphabet written at the head of cjch paot, 
mn ihe fine vowels infcrtcd in the columns unm-t 
( jcn utter, will form a fufficicni Index, provided the 
hmers, J, Q, V, and Z, inltead of having diAuict 
pages appropriated to them, be written tn the fane 
pages with I, P, U, W, and Y, which they may be 
without inconvenience. 

The ladtx, thus prepared, is ready to rect tve the 
heads of whatever fubjctls may be entered in the 
book, under their correiponding initial letters and 
Ibllowing vowels, or under their initial letters and fi- 
mtlar.- vowels, when the head is a monofyllabie, and 
begins with a vowel. It is hardly necefl'ary to repeat 
Mr. Locke’s remark, that “ every head ought to be 
“ Ibmc important and effential word or term.” If a 
finttll margin be left in-each folio of the book, and 
tbe indicative word or head be written on ir. it will 
be confpicuous, although fcveral heads fhouid be in¬ 
cluded in the fame folio but, until it become nc- 
ccflhry, from there being no reinainmg fnbo.! wholly 
blank, it is advifcablc to appropriate a I'cpaiate folio 
to each bead, as, by this means, the f vera) 'uhjeAs 
■Mtered are kept more didtixd, and any additions 

mat 
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may M Made to the fame heady whhool the trotihte 
of reference to other foHoa j for which purpafe* it N* 
alfo adramageous to place the Mio niimbers oti ths 
left pages only, leaving the right-hand pages ibr a 
coatifiuation of the fubje8a entered on the left, or 
for ramarks thereon, until it become necelTary to ap¬ 
propriate them to new beads, in order to fill the 
book. 

To thefe reoiarks, 'which nMiy appear more diafl 
aa^quate to the occafion, it will be fiiffiedent to add| 
thit, if the beads in the Index fwell, under any letter, 
beyond Ate dimenfions of the fingle page affigned 
to them, (whiclu however, ill a book vf moderate 
fize if not'probable,) they amy ba continued on j fi>» 
cond page, to be prepared for the fame letiar at the 
end of the original Index ; for which purpofe ten or 
twelve blank leaves may be left between the Index 
and the commencement of the book : and laftly, that 
if the entries in the book, under any head, fill more 
than the two pages firft appropriated to it, the fame 
head may be continued in any fubfequent blank fo¬ 
lio, by obvious notes offreference at the foot of the 
former, and top of the latter, without any new entry 
in the Index, which would than be unnecelfarily 
filled. 

The A/iatick Society was infiituted for enquiring 
into the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences and LiteratCirc of 
Afia; and the humble plan of a Commonplace-Book 
cannot claim admiflion among any one of thefe ob- 
jefts : it may, however, be confidered as conne8ed 
with all, fince it may aflift enquiries concerning the 
whole of them. If it be alked, whether fuch a plan 
be within the local limits of this Society, it may be 
anfwered, that it is in its nature univerfal : but if any 
particular plan be defigncd in Afia, fuch plan may, 
with propriety, be tendered to the Ajialick Society^ 
for the benefit cither of publication in their Tranfac- 

tionsj 



iions» if deemed ft) or of fupjMffioir, fei 
(he author’s fake, if deemed ufeleft. A fimilar Index, 
Vith thir^ pt^es, and columns, according to the 
numbar of the Nigari confo«anli and voweh, which 
are moftiy in afe^* would fuit a Commonplace-Book 
intended to comprife the whole* extent of Allatick Li¬ 
terature. 

Each of the figures, A, B, C, mull be confidered 
ps reprefenting a iargr folio page; and it feemed un- 
nectlTaiy ta exhibit the fpecimen on a more exten- 
fiva fraie. The numbers of diefolios are i^pofed to 
be thofe of the Commonplace-Book. Tk n? .jes 
Arabia^ Bahmtn^ CamptllOf and the reft, are given 
by »ay of example, but were not fet dowti with any 
particulaf feleOion. 
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Aso'ca. This is the tme nane of a chaming tree, 
intccuratefy named Afjogam ia the Hort. 
MaUk'. vol. 5- tab. 59. It is a plant of the 
clafs, and Jirfi order, bearing flowers of 
fxquihte beauty; and its fruit, which Van 
Rheede had not fcen, fs a legume ^ comprcffed, 
incurved, Jong, pointed, with fix, feven, or 
eight feeds. It will be deferibed very fully 
in a paper intended for the Society. The 
Brahmens, who adore beautiful objeQs, hav»- 
canfccrated the lovely A/dca: they plant it 
sear the aanples of Siva,^ and frequertly 
mention a grove of it, in which Ra'vam con¬ 
fined the anfoTtunate Si'ta*. The eighth da^* 
from the new moon of Chaitra ihclufive is 
called Ajocqfhtam, 

CaiSHN/i. Properly black or dark blue, an epithet of 
the Hindis God, whofe yoSth^l exploits re- 
fembk thofe of Apolh Nemius : he was panicu- 
larly worfljipped by the Serafuna, or people ol 
Mat'hura : and Arrian fays, that the Suraceni- 
adored Hercules; but the deity whom he 
means, waa Hercules Mvfagetes, or GdpinM'ha, 
who was the Patron of Science, according to 
Mr. Brvant, of the ‘ God of Eloquence, with 
the Mufes in his train.’ See Anal. Anc. Mythol. 
vol. 2 . p. 74 . The Gopyah were the. Patronefl'es 
of Mufic and Poetry. 

Bhu^Champac : So the Hindus call a beautiful plant,^ 
deferibed by Rheede, and admitted by Lin- 
MAus, under the names of Kcempferia rotunda. 
ITie Indian appellation is very improper; as 
the flower has no refemblance to the Champac, 
except in the richnefs of its odour. Bhu means 
ground, from which the bloifoms rife with a 
lliort fcape, and fcarcc live a wbe^ day. 


Ce'sari, 
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C/tURi, a lion is 5M/«tik fctnaned fronhis inanc} 
Cifa tmi C^r* figaifyiog A«ir. Eiyaiologifts 
will decide, whedvr Cmfaries and Cmfiar bad an 
alSbitv with thofe Indian words. 

A kilva', ahe celebrated confort of an old Indian fage, 
naned Gotama : hence it is the name of a rich 
Mahrata lady, who employs her wealth in works 
of devotion at Benirei and Gaydf as well as in 
her own country. 

Ba *Ajiy a corruption of the jfraHe vord iural^ or 
brilliant.^*' It is found in its natiuaftate'.hoth in 
Tibet^ according to Giorgi, and in Nlpal.^ ac> 
cording io Father Giuseppe. 

Cush Ay pronounced more correflly with a pala^ 
tial i : a grafs held facred by the Brahmens from 
time immemorial. It is the Poa Cynofuroides 
of Dr. Koenic. 

Bej.1 , the BeluSi probably, of the Greeks ; for though 
hil fignify lord in moft eaftern dialeSIs, yet in 
Chaldaic, according to Selden, it was written 
Belj exaftly as the name of the Hindu monarch 
is vulgarly pronounced. 

Co'rapushpi, or, Thief^wered: the corymbed ^cti^ 
fus with awled fpikes, fo troublefome in our 
Indian walks. 

Campilla, commonly called Camala-gnarii a plant 
ufed by dyers, of a new genus; defcribed by 
Dr. Roxburgh. 

Barmen, an old Pei^an.month, and the genius pre- 
fiding over it: the name alfo of a celebrated 
king and hero. 


Bilva, 
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Biljva» tire Qratetva Marmelos^ but ceirtain mifpiaced 
in LiNKyp-us. Its fruit has lately bfan found 
very bencBcial in diarrhoeas. 

Ahrlmen : So Hafiz writes the vowels in this name 
of the evil genius: but in fome Arabian books 
it is written Ahcrmen. 

Arabia. In this celebrated Peninfula the richeft and 
moll beautiful of languages was brought to 
perfeftion. The Arabic diftionary by Goi os 
is.the molt elegant, the moft convenient, and, 
in one word, the bejiy that was ever cotnpded 
in any language. 

Acuru, the true name of the fragrant aloe-wood. 
The tree grows in Silhet, but has not bioflbmed 
in gardens near Calcutta, 


THE 
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XII. 

THE LUNAR YEAR 

OF THE 

HINDUS^ 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


H aving lately met by accident with a wonderfully 
curious tra6t of the learned and celebrated jR«» 
ghunandansy containing a full account of all the rites 
and ceremonies in the lunar year, 1 twice perufed it 
with eagernefs, and prefent the Society with a cor> 
re£I outline of it, in the form of a calendar, illuftrated 
with Ihort notes. The many paffages quoted in it from 
the Vedas, the Puranas, the Sajlras of law and aftro« 
nomy, the Calpa, or facred ritual, and other works o£ 
immemorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, would be 
thought highly interefting by fucH as take pleafure in 
refearches concerning the Hindus ; but a tranflation of 
them all would fill a confiderable volume, and fuch 
only are exhibited as appeared moll dillinguifhed for 
elegance or novelty. The lunar year of three hundred 
and llxty days, is apparently more ancient in India 
than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfe in the Matjya, with the month Afaiin, fo csdied 
becaufe the aioon was at the full when that name was 
impofed, in the firll lunar ftation of the Hindu ecliptic, 
the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite to 
the bright liar Chitrd, may be afeertained in our fpbete 
-with exaflnefs; but, although moll of the Indian £MU 
VoL. lU. S and 
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and Peftivals regulated by the days of the moon, yet 
the moft folemn and remarkable of item have a mani> 
fell reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun; the 
Durgotfava and Holica relating as clearly to the au¬ 
tumnal and vernalxquinoxes, as the deep and rife of 
Vishnu relate to the folllices. The fancrantis, or dayt 
vhich the fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe ol 
Tula and MfJJm, are great feftivals of the folar year, 
which anciently began with Pavjha near the winter 
folllice, whence the month Margaiirjha has the name 
of A'grahayana, or the year is next before. The twe e 
months, now denominated from as many ilations of 
the moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to the 
lunar year; for the old folar months, beginning with 
Chaitrttf have the following very different names in a 
curious text of the Veda, or the order of the fix Indian 
feafons, Madhu, Madhava, Sucre, Suchi, Nabhas, Nab~ 
hayja, Tfa, Urja, Sahas, Sahafya, Tapes, Tabafya. It 
is nereflary to premife, that the muc'hya chdndra, or 
primary lunar month, ends with the conjunction, and the 
gauna chdndra, or jecondary, with the oppofition. Both 
modes of reckoning are authorized by the feveral 
Purdnas. But, although the aflronomers of Cdf have 
adopted the gauna month, and place in Bhadra the 
birth-day of their paftoral God, the muc'hya is here 
preferred, bccaufe it is generally ufed in this province, 
and efpecially V the ancient feminary of Brahmens at 
Mdydpur, now called Navadwipa, becaufe a new ijland 
has b«n formed by the Ganges on the fite of the old 
academy'. The Hindus define a lit'hi, or lunar day, to 
be the time in which the moon paffes through twelve 
degree* of bef padi; and to each pacjha, or half month, 
they allot fifteen tit'his, though they divide the moon’s 
orb into Jixteen phafes, named cdlas, one of which they 
iuppofe cofiilanr, and compare to the firing of a^neck*' 
lace or chaplet, round which arc placed moveable 
gems and flowers. The Mahdcald is the day of the 
•OB}'un6lion, called Amd, or Amdvdfyd, and defined by 
Ooihilftt, the day of the nearejl approach to ike fun ; on 
g which 
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which obrequies are performed to the manes of the 
Pitrii, or' certain progenitors of the human race, to 
whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly facred. Many 
fubtile points %re difcufled by my author cont^erning 
the junSion of two, or even three lunar xlays, in forroUr' 
one faft or feflival: but fuch a detail can be ufeful 
only to the Brahmens^ who could not guide their flocks, 
as the Raja of Crijhnanagar aflures me, without the 
alliftance of Raghunandan. So fond are the Hindus of 
mythtriogical perfonifications, that they reprefent each 
of the thirty tit'his as a beautiful nymph; and the 
GayalritanJtray of which a Sannydji made me a prefect, 
though "he confidered it as the holieft book after the 
Veda^ contains flowery defcriptions of each nymph, 
much refetf»bling the delineations of the thirty Rdginis 
in the treatifes on Indian mufic. 

In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to recon¬ 
cile the lunar and folar years, as to make them proceed 
concurrently in their ephemerides, might cafily have 
been ihown, by exhibiting a verfion of the Nadiyu, or 
Varanes almanack; but their modes of intercalation 
form no part of my prefent fubjefl, and would injure 
the fimplicity of my work, without throwing any light 
on the religion of the Hindus. The following Tables 
have been very diligently compared by myfelf with 
two Sanferit almanacks, with a fuperficial chapter in 
the work of Ahu'lfazl., and with a lift of Indian holi¬ 
days publilhed at Calcutta ; in which there arc nine or 
ten fafts called Jayantis, diftinguifhed chiefly by the 
titles of the Avatdras^ and twelve or thirteen days 
marked as the beginnings of as many Calpas, or very 
long periods* an hundred of which conftitute Brah¬ 
ma’s age; but having found no authority for thofe 
holidays, I have omitted them. ; Some feftivals, how¬ 
ever, or fafts, which are pa fled over in filcnce by Ra^ 
ghunandant are here printed in Italic letters; becaufe 
they may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy 
in other provinces, or by particular fefts. I caonof 
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refrain from adding, that Auman/acrijices Wereiocieittly 
made on the Mahanavami; and it is declared in the 
Bhawijhya Purina^ Aat the head of a Jlau^htered man 
gives Durga' a thoufand times more fatisfaBton than that 
buffalo: 

Ndrena sirafa vira pujitd vidhiwannrfpa^ 

triptd bhawed bhrtsam Durgd verjhani lacjhamfoacha. 

But in the Brahma every neramedha,orfacrificeofaman^ 
is cxprefsly forbidden; and in the hfthoook of the Bha- 
gawnt arc the following emphatical words : “ Yetwiha 
“ vaipurujhah puru/hamMenayajante^yafehaJlriyb nri- 
“ pa fun c'hddantif idnfcha tdfeha ti pafava iha nihatdya~ 
“ ma fddan'eydtayanto, racjhoganafaunica iv&fudhittina 
“ 'vaddyafrtc pivanti." That is, “ Whatever men in 
“ tliis world facrifice human victims, and whatever wo- 
men eat the flefh of male cattle, thofc men and thofe 
“ vctoeij fliall the animals here flain torment in the 
manilon of Yama^ and, like flaughtering giants, hav- 
“ ing cleaved their limbs with axes, fliall quaff their 
“ blood.” It may feem ftrange that a human facrifice 
by a man, fliould be no greater crime than eating the 
flcfti of a male beaft by a woman; but it is held a mor¬ 
tal offence to kill any creature, except for facrifice; and 
none butmalesmull ever be facrificed; normuft women, 
except after the performance of a friddha by their buf- 
bands, tafte the flefti even of viflims. Many ftrange 
ceremonies at the Durgbtfava ftill ftibfift among the 
Hindus, both male and female, an account of which 
miglit elucidate fomc very obfeure parts of the Mofaic 
law; but this is not a place for fuch difquifitions. The 
ceremony aging w'nh iron hooks through the muF- 
cles, on the day of the Cherec, was introduced, as I am 
credibly informed, in modern times, by a fuperftitious 
Prince, named Tana, who was a Saiva of the moft au- 
fterefeS ; but the cuflom is bitterly cenfured by learn¬ 
ed Hindus, and tlie day is. ilicrefore, omitted in the fol¬ 
lowing abridgment of the Tu'hi taiwa. 


A'swina. 
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A'swina. 


I. Navaratncam. a. 

II. 

III. Acfliaya. b. 

IV. 

V. Sayam-adhivaPa. c. 

,VI. Shaftyadicalpa b6dhanam. d. 

VII. Patrica-pravfcfa. e. 

VIII. . Mahaflitami fandhipuja. 

IX. Mahanavami.yi Manwantara. g. 

X. Vijaya. h, 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fwini. Cojagara. i. 


a. By fome the firft nine nights are allotted to the 
decoration of Durca', with ceremonies peculiar to 
each. 

Bhau'iJiiyoUra. 


h. When certain days of the moon fall on certain 
days of the week, they are called aejhayas^ or unperijh^- 
able. 


c. The evening preparation for her drefs. 


i. Of* 
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On this day fhc is commonly awakened, and her 
feflSval begins. 

Devi-purdna. 


e. She is invited to a bower of leaves from nine 
plants, of which the Bilva is the chief. 


. f. The laft of the three great days. “ The facri- 
ficed heads muft be killed at one blow, with a broad 
“ fword or a fharp axe.” 

Cdlicd-^rdna. 


The Jourleen days, named Manwantaras^ are fup- 
pofed to he the firft of as many very long periods, each 
pf which was the reign of a Menu: they are all placed 
•ccordiitg to the Bhawijliya and Mdtfya.'> 


h. The Goddefs difmifled with reverence, and her 
image caft into the river, but without Mantras. 

Baudhdyana. 


i. On this full moon the fiend NicuImbha led his 
army againft Durga'; and Lacshmi defeended, pro- 
nnfing wealth to thofe zuAo were awake : hence the 
night is pafl'ed playing at ancient chefs. Cuve'ra alfo 
and Inoka are worihipped. 

Lainga and Btahmt. 


A'swina ; 
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A'swina; 

Or, Cdrtica. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Dagdhi. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Bhutachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. b. 

XV. Lacihmipuja dipinwita. c. SyinAapuja. Ul- 
cadanam. d. 


a. The days called dagdhd, or burnt, are variable, 
and depend on fome inaufpicious conjundions. 

Vidya-Jiremani, 


b. Bathing, and libations to Yama, regent of the 
fouth, or the lower world, and judge of departed 
fpirits. 

Lainga. 


c. A fall 
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(. A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, in 
honour of Lacshmi, with illuminations on trees and 
boufes. Invocatipns are made at the fame time to 
(^OVe'ra. 

Rudra-dhera. 


On this night, when the Gods, having been de- 
“ livered by Ce'sava, were (lumbering on the rocks 
** that bounded the fea of milk, Lacshmi, no longer 
“ fearing the DaityaSf flept apart on a lotos.” 

Brahma. 


i. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Syamd, or 
the Black, an epithet of Bhava'ni, who appears in 
the Calijug, as a damfcl tvidve yean old. 

Varanasi Panjica. 


Torches and Earning brands are kindled and con- 
fecrated, to burn the bodies of kinfmen who may be 
dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to light 
them through the (hades of death to the manfion of 
Yama, 


Thefe rites bear a (Iriking refemblance to thofe of 
Ceres »nd Proferpine. 


Ca'ktica. 
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CA'kTiCA. 


1. Dyuta pratipat. «. Belipuji. K 
n. Bhratri dwitiyi. c, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfliayi. 

VIII. G6lht’haOiumi. d. 

IX. Durga navami. e. Yugidiy.y; 

X. 

XI. Utt'banaic^dasi. Baca panchacan. 

XII. Manwantara. 

XIII. 

XIV. Srihererutt'hanam. 

XV. Cartica. Manwantari. Dlinamivafyacam. h. 

a. Maba'cs'va was beaien on this day at a gg^ny . 
of chance by Pa'rvati' : hence games of chace are 
allowed in the morning; and the winner expc£ts a 
fortunate year. 

Brahma. 


b. A nightly feftival, with illuminations and offer¬ 
ings of flowers, in honour of the ancient king Belt. 

Vdmetm. 


c. Tama, child of the Sun, was entertained on 
this lunar day by the river-goddefs Yamuna', his 
younger £ller; hence the day is facred to them both j 

and 
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and fifters give entertainments to their brothers, who 
make prefents in return. 

Lainga. Mahdhhdrata. 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, carefled, and at¬ 
tended in their paftures; and the Hindus are to walk 
round them with ceremony, keeping them always to 
the right-hand. 

Bhtma pardcrama. 

c. “ To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the 
** moon for nine fucceffive years, will fecure the favour 
“ofDURCA'.” 

Cilied-purdna. 


J. The firft day of the Tritd Yuga. 

Yaijhnava. Bhdhma. 

g. Vishnu rifes on this day, and in fome years on 
the fourteenth, from his {lumber of four months. He 
is waked by this incantation : “ The clouds are dif- 

perfed; the full moon will appear in perfe£l bright- 
nefs ; and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to 
•* offer the frefli flowers of the feafon. Awake from 
“ thy long flumber, awake, O Lord of all worlds!’ 

Vdrdha* Mdtfya. 


The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor fleeps. 

A ftrift faft is obferved on the eleventh ; and even 
the Baca, a water bird, abflains, it is faid, from his 
ufual food. 

Vidyd Jirdmani. 


h. Gifts to Brahmens are indiljpenfably neceffary on 
this day. 

Rdmdyana, 


C.AXTIC.V. 



or THE HINDUS, 




Ca'rticaj 
Or, iiargajirjha. 


II. 

III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. AcfhayS. 

XV. Gofahafri. a, 

a. Bathing in the Ganga^ and other appointed cere* 
monies, on this day, will be equally rewarded with a 
gift of a thoujand cows to the Brahmens. 

Vyafa. 


M.t'ftCASl'RSHA, 
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Ma'rcasi'rsha. 


1 . 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guha fhafliti. a. 

VII. Mitra feptami* h. NavSimaffl. 

VIII. Navinnam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ac'handa dwadafi. Navaiinam. 

XIII. 

XIV. Pafhana chaturdasi. c. 

XV. Margasirfhi. Navannam; 


a. Sacred to Scan da, 
Arms. 


or Ca'rtice'ya, God of 
BhawiJJiya. 


i. In honour of the Sun. Navannam fignifies new 
^r«2%oblations of which are made on any of the days 
to which the word is annexed. 


c. Gauri' to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of 
rice to be eaten in the form of large pebbles. 

Bhawijltya. 


Ma'rcasi'rsha ; 
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r. 


Ma'roasi'rsha : 

Or, Paupta. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


VI. 


VII. 

Vill. Pupalhtaca. a. 

IX. Dcgdha. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

a. Cakes of rice arc ofTered on this day, which is 
alfo called Aindr}, from Indra, to the manes df an- 
ccUors. 

GobhHa, 


Pausha. 
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Pausha. 

I. The morning oi the Gods, or beginning of the 
old Hindu year. 

II. DagdhL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwaiua:a. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Pauflil. 


Pausha. 



1*%$, inKoo«. 




Paosha: 

Or, Magfia. 

II. 

III . 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Manfftfhiaci., .r. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xir. 

XIII. 

XIV. Ratanii, or !lie water!! fptak. b. 

XV. 


a. On this day, called alfo Prajipalya, from j°rd- 
japati, or the J.ord of Creatures, the flefli of male 
kids or wild deer is offered to the manes. 

CoUiila. 

“ On the eighth lunar day Icshwa'cu fpoke thu» 
« to his fon Vicucsni: Go, robuft youth, and having 
iiain a male deer, bring his fleili for the funeral 
“ oblation.” 

Ilerivania. 


b. Bathing at the firft appearance of Aruntty or 
the dawn. 


amr. 


Ma'cha. 



tat ivMAt ftta 


Macha 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Varada chaturt’hi. Cauripuji. e. 

V. Sri panchami. h. 

VI. 

VII. Bhifcara feptami. c. M&cari Manwantari. 

VIII. fiilhinilhtaini. d. 

IX. Mahdnandd, 

X. 

XI. Bhaimi. e. 

XII. Slualiladdnain. j. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Mdghi. Yugadyi. g. Oinamavafyacam. 


M. The worfliip of Gaorti', fumamed Varada^ or 
graniing booKS, 


Bhawi/hydiiara. 


I, On this lunar day Saraswat 1% here called Sri\ 
the Goddci's of .\rts and Eloquence, is worfhipped 
vith offerings of perfumes, flowers, and dreffed rice. 
Even the implements of .writing and books are treated 
vith rcfpeft, and not ufed on this holiday. 

Samvatfara pradtpa. 


A McdtLalion on Saraswati'. 

* May the goddefs of fpecch enable ns to attain 
♦ all polTible felicity ; flic who wears on her locks a 

• young 
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* voungmoon, wlio fliines with cxquifite luftre, whofe 
« body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who 

* fits reclined on a white lotos, and from the crimfon 

* lotos of her hands, pours radiance on the indruments 
‘ of writing, and on the books produced by her 

* favour!” Sdradutiiaca. 

c. A faft in honour of the Sun, as a form of 
Vi!>HNU. Vdrdha-purdna^ 


It is called alfo Mdcar't^ from the conllellation ol 
Macara^ into which the Sun enters on the firft of the 
folar Mdgha. Crilya calpa taru. 

This day has alfo the names of Ral'hyd and Rat'ha 
feptami^ bccaufe it was the beginning of Manwan~ 
turd when a new Sun afeended his car. 

Ndriifinha. Mdtfya, 


d. A libation of holy water is offered by all the 
four claffcs, to the manes of the valiant and pious 
Bhi'shma, fon of Gaxga^ Bhaxuif'.yoUara.^ 


e. Ceremonies with tihf or JeJamum, in honour of 
Bhima. Vijhnu-dherrka, 


J. Ti!a offered in Jix different modes. Mdtfya. 


g. The firfi day of the Caliyvga. Brahma. 


VoL. Ill, 


T 


MA'GUAy 
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the lunar year 


Ma'gha; 


• Or, PkdlguiiJ. 

I. 

II. 

III . 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacafhtaca. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratn. 

XV. 


a. Green vegetables arc offered on this day to the 
manes of anceilors: it is called alio Vaifwedevisi, 
from the Vaifwedhdh, or certain paternal progeni¬ 
tors. 

Gobhila. 


h. A rigorous faft, with extraordinary ceremonies 
in honour of the Sivalingaf or Phallus. 

T/dna famhitd. 


P’ha'lcuka. 
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P’ha'lcuna. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdhu. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Covinda dwadasi. d. 

XIII. 

XIV. F'halguni. Manwautara Dulayatra. b. 


a. Bathing in the Gangd for the remiffion of mor¬ 
tal fins. 

Pddma. 


/>. Hdlicd, or P'halgulfava, Vulgarlythe great 
fellival on the approach of the vernal cq\unox. 

King^ and people fport on this day in honour of Ge- 
vinda, who is carried in a dold^ or palanquin. 

Brahma. Sednda. 


T 2 


P’ha'lguna: 
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P’ha'lcun’a: 

Or, Chakra. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sitalaptij/i. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII 

XI11*. MahJvarunt? 

XIV. 

XV. Maiini. a. Acfhayi. Manwantara. 

a, Balliing in fiUnct. Scanda, 

Chaitra. 
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Chaitra. 

I. The lunifolar year of Vicrama'ditya begins. 

II. 

III. Manwantava. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. ficanda-niafhti. a. 

VII. 

VIII. Afocafhtanil. h. 

IX. Srir.aiina-navaini. c. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Madana-trayodasi. d. 

XIV. Madana-chattirdasi. t, 

XV. Chaitri. Manwantara. 

a. Sacred to Ca'rtici/ya, the God of War. 

Devi-purdna. 

b. Men and women of all claffes ought to bathe in 

fome holy ftream, and, if poflfiblc, in the Brahmaputra : 
they fhould alfo drink water with buds of the Afdca 
floating on it. Sec p. 254. Sednda. 

c. The birth-day of Ra'ma Chav dr a. Ccrenionies 

jarc to be performed with the myfttcal Itone $dlagrd- 
ma and leaves of Tulast. Agajlya. 

d. A feftival in honour of Cdma deva, God of 

Love. Bhawijhya. 

e. The fame continued with mufic and bathing. 

Saurdgama. Devala. 

The 
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The Hymn to Ca'ma. 


1. Hail, god of ihc flowery bow; hail, war¬ 
rior witli a fifh on thy banner; hail, powerful di¬ 
vinity, who l aufcih the finnnefs of the fage taforfake 
him, and fubducll the guardian deities of eight re¬ 
gions ! 


s. O, C ANDARPA, thou fon of Ma'dhava ! O, 
Ma'ra, thou foe of Sambhara! Glory be to thee, 
who loveft the goddefs Reti ; to thee, by whom all 
worlds arc fubdued; to thee, who fpringeft from the 
heart! 


3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma; to Him who 
is formed as the God of Gods; to Him, by whom 
Brahma', Vishnu, Siva, Indra, are filled with emo¬ 
tions of rapture! 


4. 'May all my mental cares be removed, all my 
corporeal fufierings terminate! May the objeftof my 
foul be attained, and my felicity continue for ever! 

Bliawijhya purana. 


Chaitra; 
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Chaitra : 

Or, Vaijacha. 

I. 

II. Dagdha. 

III . 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. V4runi. a. 

XIV. Ang4raca dinani. b, 

XV. 


a. So called from Varuna, or the lunar conllellation 
Salabhijhd. When it falls on Saturday^ it is named 
Mahdvdruni. Bathing by day and at night in the 
Gangd. 

Scdnda. 


b. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangata. ** A 
branch of Snuhi (Euphorbia) in a whitened veffel, 
“ placed with a red flag on the houfc-top, on the 
“ fourteenth of the dark half Chaitra^ drives away 
** fin and difeafe.” 

Rajamdrlanda. 


Vaisac’ha. 



28 o 
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Vaisa'c’ha. 

I. 

II. 

III. Acfhayitridya. a, Yugady£. Parasurama. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Dagdha. 

VII. Jahnu Jtplavii. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Piphaca dwadasi. c. 

XIII. 

XIV. Nrijihha chaturdasz. 

XV. Vaisac’hi. Danainavafyacam. 


a. Gifts on thi.s day of water and grain, cfpecially 
of barley^ with oblations to Crishna of perfumes, and 
other religious rites, produce fruit without tnd in the 
ncjtt world. 


Scania. Brahma. Bhawijhya. 


1. The 
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b. The firft day of the Saiyayuga. 

Br&hma. Vaijhnava, 

“ Water and oil of lila^ offered on the Yugadyds to 
“ the Pitrts, of progenitors of mankind, are equal to 
“ obfequics continued for a thouland years.” 

Vijhuu-purdna. 

This was alfo the day on which the river Ganga 
flowed from the foot of Vishnu down upon Himalaya^ 
where fhc was received on the head of Siva, and led 
afterwards to the, ocean by king Bhdgirat'ha : hence 
adoration is now paid to Ganga, Himalaya. Sancara^ 
and his mountain Callaja ; nor mull Bhdgirat'ha be 
neglected. 

Brahma. 

c. Libations to the manes. 

Raghunandan. 

Note on p. 275 . 

Dulaydtra. h. 


Compare this holiday, and the fiipcrflition on the 
fourth of B’lddra, with the two Egyptian fcftivals 
mentioned by Pi.utarch; one callcu the <nfti7»,cc ^ 
Osiris into the Moon, and the other, his ccnfngmnt 
or endofure in an Ark 

The people ufually claim four other davs for their 
fports, and fpriiikle one another v. iiha red powder, 
in imitation of vernal flowers; it is commord) made 
with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, co¬ 
loured with Bakkam, or Sappan-\sood, a httic alum 
iKing added to extract and li.x the rednefs. 


Vaisac HA ; 
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Vaisa'c*ha : 

Or, jfyaijht'ha, 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdhi, 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. , 

XIII. 

XIV. Savitri vraiani. a. 


XV. 

e. A fall, with ccremonie* by women, at the roots 
of the Indian fig-tree, to preferve them from widow¬ 
hood. 

Par afar a. RdjamSrlanda. 
Crilya chinldmeni. 


Jyaisht’ha. 
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JyXisht’ha. 

I. 

II. 

III. Rembha tritlyd. a. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya (haihti. i, 

VII. Acjhaya. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Dasahara. c. 

XI. Nirjalaicadast. d, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Champaca cAatursi. Ik 

XV. Jyaifht’hl. Manwaiuara 


a. On this day of the moon the Hindu women imi¬ 
tate Rembha', the fea-born goddefs of beauty, who 
bathed on the fame day, with particular ceremonics- 


Bhawijhyottara. 


b. Woroe* 
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h. Women walk in the JoreJls with a fan in one 
hand, and eat certain vegetables, in hope of beautiful 
childi^en. 

Rdjamartanda. 

See the account given by Pliny of the Druidicat 
mifletoc, or vifcum^ which was to be gathered when 
the moon was Jix days old, as a prelervative from 
Jlerility. 


c.. The word means ten-removing, or removing ten 
Jins, an epithet of Gangd, who effaces ten fins, how 
heinous foever, committed in ten previotis births by 
fuch as bathe in her waters. 

B rahn d-vai verla. 


A Couplet hy Sanc'ha. 

On the tenth of JyaiJht'ha, in the bright half of 
*.* tfle month, on the day of Mangala, Son of the 
“ Earth, when the moon was in Hafla, this daughter 
“ of JahnH hurft from .the rocks, and flowed over the 
land inhabited by mortals: on this lunar day, there- 
** fore, fhc.wafhes o.ff ten fins (thus have the venerable 
fages declared) and gives an hundred times more 
“ felicity than could be attained by a myriad of 
“ Afwamedhas, or facrijees of a horfe." 

d. A fall fo ftripl, that even water mull not be 
tafied. 

t. A feftival, I fuppofe, with the flowers ‘of the 
Champaca. 


Jyaish r'HA: 
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Jyaisht’ha: 

Or, A'pSrha 

1 . 

11 . 

III. 

IV. Dagiha, 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. ’ 

X. Ambuvaclu pradam. a. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Ambuvacbi tyagah. 

XIV. 

XV. Gofahafri. 

a. The Earth in her courfcs till the thirteenth. 

JyotiJh. 


A'sha'o'ma. 
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I. 


A'sha'd’ha, 


II. Rat'ha Yalra. a. 

III. 


IV. 

V. 


VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 


X. Manwantara. 

XI. Sayanaicadasi. Ratrau saj’anam. h, 

XII. 

Xllt. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fliarhi. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam. 

a. The image of Crismna, in the charafterof 'Jagan- 
nat'ha^ or Lord of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a 
c«r, together with thofe of Balara'ma and Subha- 
dra': when the moon rifes the feaft begins, but muft 
end as foon as it fets. Scania. 

h. The night of the Gods beginning with the fum- 
mer folitice, Vishnu repofes four months on the fer* 
pent Se'sha. Bhagdvata. Mdtfya. Vardha. 


A'sha'o’ha : 
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A'sha'd’ha : 


Or, Srdvana. 

A* 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. Manafapanchamt. a, 

VI. Dagdhd. 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantara. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


a. In honour of De'vi, the goddcfs of Nature, 
furnamed Manajdf who, while Vishnu and all the 
Gods were fleeping, fat in the fhape of a ferpent on a 
branch of Srtuhij to preferve mankind from the venom 
of fnakes. Gdruda. Devi-purdna, 


% 


SraVana. 



tU 




Sra'vana, 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V- Nagapanchami. a, 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. S'ravani. 

tt. Sacred to the Dcmi-gods in the form of Serpents, 
Vfto are .enumerated in the Padma and Oaruda pur anas. 
Doors of houfes are fmeared with cow-dung and 
Nimba-kavcs, as a prefcrvative from poifonous rep¬ 
tiles. 

Bhawi/hya. 

Retndcara, 

Both in the Pddma and Gdruda, we find the ferpent 
Galiya, whom Crishna flew in his childhood, among 
the deities worfljipped on this day; as the Pythian 
lhake, according to Ci ekilms, was adored with, Apollo 
at Delphi, 


Sba'vana : 
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Sra'vana: 
Or, Bhadra, 


1 . 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Dagdha. 

VIII. Crilhnajanmaflitami. a. Jayanti. h. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIII. Yugadya. c. 

XIV. 

XV. Aniavafy4. 

c. The birth-day of Crishna, fon of Maha'ma'yAi 
in the form of De' vagi'. 

Vasijht'ha. BhawiJhypUara, 

h. A ftria faft from midnight. In the book, en¬ 
titled Dtoaita nimaya, it is faid, that the Jayanti ydea 
happens whenever the moon is in Rehinif on the tightk 
of any dark fortnight: but Vara'ha Mihira connnet 
it to the time when the Sun is in Sinha. This faft, 
during which Chandra and Ro'HiNi'are worOiippcdf 
is alfo called Rohini vrata. 

Brahminda. 

c. The firft day of the Dto&para Yuga. 

Brahma. 


You in. 


U 
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Bha'ora. 

I. 

II. 

III. Manwantara.. 

IV. Htritdlicd. Ganefa chaturt'hr. NaDitachan* 

dra. a. 

V. Rtjhi panchami. 

VI. 

VII. Acfhaya lalita. b. 

VIII. Durvafhtami. c. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Paffwaperivertanam. i. 

XII. S'acrott’hanam. c. 

XIII. 

XIV. Anantra vratam./. 

%if. Bhadri. 


j. CaiSRNA, falfely accufed in his childhood of 
having ilolen a gem from Prase'na, who had been 
killed by a lion, hid himjelf in the moon ; to fee which 
on the two fourth days of Bhddra is inaufpicious. 

Brahma. BhSjadeva. 


b. A 
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i. ‘A ceremony, called Cuccvit vratam, performed 
by vomen, in honour of Siva and Durca'. 


Bhawijhya. 


c, “ The family of him who performs holy rites 
on this lunar day, ihall flourifh and increafe like 
“ the grafs durvd” It is the rayed Agrojlis. 

Bhamijhyottara, 


i. Vishnu fleeping, turns on his fide. 


Matjya. 

Bhawijhya, 


e. Princes cteft poles adorned with .flowers, by 
way of ftandards, in honour of Inora. The cere* 
monies are minutely deferibed in the Calica-purinam 


f. Sacred to Visbnvs with the title of AnayUai or 
Infinite, 


BhawiJhyiUarat 
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Bha'ora : 

Or, A'fwina, 

I. Aparapacfha. Brahma favitri. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Nafhta-chandra. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Agaftyodayah. a. 

yiii. 

IX. Bodhanam. b. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Maghdtrayeiasi Jraddham. 

XIV. ‘ 

XVs Mahalaya. Amiv&fyi. 


a. Three days before the fun enters the conftel- 
lation of Canya, let the people who dwell in Gawra 
offer a difh of flowers to Acastya. 

Brdhma'vaivtrta. 


Having 
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Having poured water into a fea-fhell, let the vo 
tary fill it with white flowers, and unground rice; 
then, turning to the fouth, let him ofler it with this 
incantation: ‘ Hail, Cumbhayo'ni, bojrn in the fight 
‘of Mitra and Varuna, bright as the bloHbm of 
* the grafs cdfa; thou, who fprangell from Acni and 
‘ Ma'rota.’ Cdfa is the fporUaneoui Saccharum, 

Ndrafinha. 

This is properly a feftival of the folar year, in ho¬ 
nour of the fage Agastya, fuppofed, after his death, 
to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 

b. Some begin on this day, anid continue till the 
ninth of the new moon, the great feftival called Dur- 
gotfava, in honour of Durga', the Goddefs of Na¬ 
ture ; who is now awakened with fports and mufic, as 
(he was waked in the beginning by Bra'hma during 
the night of the Gods. Cdlica-purdna. 

Note on p. 265 . Utt’hknaicMasi. g-. 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulas'i-vivaha, 
or the marriage of Tulasi' ; but have no other autho¬ 
rity for mentioning fuch a feftival. Tulasi' was a 
nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the Parndfa^ or black Ocymuiny which commonly 
bears her name. 


• General Note. 

If the feftivals of the old Greeks, Romans, Perjians, 
Egyptians, and Goths, could be arranged with cx- 
adnefs in the fame form with thefe Indian Tables, 
there would be found, 1 am perfuaded, a ftriking re- 
femblance among them; and an attentive compari- 
fon of them all, might throw great light on the reli¬ 
gion, and, perhaps, on the hiftory, of the primitive 
world. 
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XIII. 

ON EGYPT, 

AXD 

Other Countries adjacent to the Ca'li' River, 
or Nile of Ethiopia. 

FROM THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF THE HINDUS. 

nv 

Lieutenant Francis WiLroRo, 


SECTION THE FIRST. 

M y original defign was to compnfc a difTertation 
entirely geographical^ on Egypt and other Coun¬ 
tries bordering upon the Nile; but as the Hindus have 
no regular work on the fubjeft of geography, or none 
at leall that ever came to my knowledge, 1 was under 
a necellity of extrafcHng my materials from their hi(lo<‘ 
rical poems, or, as they may be called more properly, 
their legendary tales; and in them I could not expeft 
to meet with requilite data for afeertaining the relative 
fituations of places ; I was obliged, therefore, tb Audy 
fuch parts of their ancient books as contained geogra¬ 
phical information ; and to follow the track, real ot 
imaginary, of their deities and heroes; comparing all 
their legends with fuch accounts of holy places in the 
regions of the weft, as have been preferved by thfe 
Greek mythologifts; and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the fimilarityof names, and of re¬ 
markable circumjlances ; a laborious though nccelfary 
operation, by which the progrefs of my work has been 
greatly retarded. 


The 
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The mythology of the J/indus is often inconfiftent 
and contradidory, and the fame tale is related many 
different ways. Their phyfiology, aftronomy, and hif- 
tory, are involved in allegories and enigmas, which 
cannot but feem extravagant and ridiculous: nor 
could any thing render them fupportable, but a belief 
that moft of them have a recondite meaning; though 
many of them had, perhaps, no firmer bafis than the 
heated imagination of deluded fanaticks, or of hypo¬ 
crites intereiled in the worfhip of fome particular deity. 
Should a key to their eighteen Purdnas exift, it is 
more than probable that the wards of it would be 
too intricate, or too ftiff with the ruft of time, for any 
ufeful purpofe; yet, as a near coincidence between 
proper names arjd circumjiances could fcarce have been 
accidental, fome light might naturally be expected 
from the comparifon which I refolved to make. It is 
true, that an accurate knowledge of the old northern 
and weftern mythology, of the Coptick and other dia- 
lefls now ufed in- countries adjacent to the Nile^ of 
caftem languages, and, above all, of Sanfcrit^ may be 
thought elfentially neceifary for a work of this nature ; 
and unfortunately 1 polfefs few of thcfe advantages; 
^'et it will not, I hope, be conGdered as prefumptuous, 
if I prcfent the Afiatic Society with the refult of roy 
inquiries, deGring them to believe, that when 1 feem to 
make any poGtive alTertion, 1 only declare my own 
humble opinion, but never mean to write in a dogma¬ 
tical ftyle, or to intimate an idea, that roy own convic¬ 
tion ihould preclude in any degree the full exercife of 
their judgment 

So ftriking, in my apprehenGon, is the Gmilarity 
between feveral Hindu legends and numerous paifages 
in Greek authors concerning the Nile^ and the coun¬ 
tries on its borders, that, in order to evince their iden- 
tity^ or at leaft their affinity, little more is requiGte 
than barely to exhibit a comparative view of them. 
The Hindus have no ancient civil hillory, nor had the 

Egyptians 
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Egyptian any work purely hiftorical; but there it 
abundant reafon to believe that the Hindus have pre- 
ferved the religious fables of Egypt, though we cannot 
yet pofitively fay by what means the Brahmens acquir¬ 
ed a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, that a 
free communication formerly fubfified between Egypt 
and India, fincc Ptolemy acknowledges himfelf in¬ 
debted for much information to many learned Indians 
whom he had feen at Alexandria; and Lucian informs 
us, that pilgrims from India reforted to Hierapolis in 
Syria ; which place is called in the Purdnas, at leaft 
as it appears to me, Mahdbhdgd, or the ftation of the 
Goddefs Devi, with that epithet. Even to this day 
the Hindus occafionally vifit, as I am affurcd, the two 
Jwdld-muc'his, or Springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dvU 
pa within ; the firft of which, dedicated to the fame 
goddefs, with the epithet Andydjd, is not far from the 
Tigris: and Strabo mentions a temple, on that very 
fpot, inferibed to the goddefs Anaias. 


The fecond, or grat jwdld-muc’ht, or fpring with a 
Jlaming mouth, is near Baku ; from which place, 1 am 
told, fome Hindus have attempted to vifit the Sacred 
l(lands in the weft ; an* account of which, from the 
Purdnas, will (if the publick approve thisclfay) be the 
fubjeft of a future work. A Yog), now living, is faid 
to have advanced, with his train of pilgrims, as far as 
Mofeojo; but, though he was not illufed by ihc Rujians, 
they flocked in fuch crowds to fee him, that he was 
often obliged to interrupt his devotions, in order to 
fatisfy ‘their curiofity ; he therefore chofe to return j 
and, indeed, he would probably have been c.xpofcd tp 
flmilar inconvenience in the Sacred IJlcs, without ex¬ 
cepting Breta jl'hdn, or the place of religious duty. 
This weftern pilgrimage may account for a faft men¬ 
tioned, 1 think, by Cornelius Nepos, (but, as printed 
books are fcarce in this country, I fpeak only from re. 
colleftion,} that certain Indi, or Hindus, were Ihip- 
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wrecked on the Ihores of the BalticL Msihy Br&J^ 
mens^ indeed, aflert,' that a great intercourfe anciently 
fubfifted between India and countries in the weft; and, 
as far as I have examined their facred books, to which 
they appeal as their evidence, I ftrongly incline to be¬ 
lieve their afiertion. 


- The Sanferit books are, both in fize and number, 
very confiderablc; and, as the legends relating to 
£gyl>t lie difperfed in them, without order or con¬ 
nexion, I have fpared neither labour nor expenfe to 
collect them; but, though I have in that way done 
much, yet much remains to be done, and muft be left, 
I fear, to others, who can better afford to make a col- 
ledion fo voluminous and expenfivc. I had the hap- 
pinefs to be ftationed at Benares, the centre of Hindu 
learning; and, though my laborious duties left me 
V(Cry little time for literary purfuits, yet my appoint¬ 
ment fupplied me with means to defray the ncccifarv 
charges, which I could not otherwife have afforded. 
To the friendfhip of Mr. Duncan I am deeply in¬ 
debted : his encouragement and fupport had a great 
effett on the Brahmens ; nor ftiould I, without his af- 
liftance, have met with that fuccefs which has reward¬ 
ed my labour. It will appear, in the courfe of my 
effay, that I have derived infinite advantage from the 
Travels of Mr. Bruce, to which I fo frequently refer, 
that it'was hardly poffible to cite them conftantly ; and 
I make this general acknowledgment of my obligation 
to him : even the outline of the map prefixed to this 
differtation, is borrowed from his elaborate Chart. 
Thofe who may follow me in this path, will add con- 
fidcrably, no doubt, to the materials which I have 
amaffed, and may polfibly correfl fome errors into 
which I may have fallen: happy fhall I be to have led 
the way todifcoverics, from which very important coii- 
cliifions may be deduced. 
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The Hindus^ I believe, have no work profefledly 
written on popular geography, that is, on the face of 
this globe, according to the fyftem of their aftrono* 
mers. They have large charts of the univerfc, ac¬ 
cording to the Paurdnicas^ with explanatory notes, 
and, perhaps, with treatifes to elucidate their fables; 
and fome of the Purdnas contain lifts of countries, 
rivers and mountains, wi'h a general divifion of the 
known world, which are alfo to be found in a few of 
their aftronomical books. The Bauddhai, or follow'crs 
of JiNA, have a fmall traft on geography, entitled 
Triloza Derpan, or. The Mirror of Three Worldsf 
which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend nrte : it 
is a moll extravagant compofition; and fuch is the 
antipathy of the Brahmens to the Jamas, that no ex¬ 
planation of it can be expected (roni them; but, 
Ihould I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, 
the talk may be attended with fome adv ;>ntage; though 
the proper names are in general changed, and accom¬ 
modated to the heterodox fyftem. 

According to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is 
divided into two hcmifpheres, both called Merit; 
but the fuperior hemifphcrc is diftmguillied by the 
name of Sumeru, which implies beauty and excel¬ 
lence, in oppolition to the lower homilphere, or Cu- 
meru, which lignifies the reverie. By Man, with¬ 
out any adjuntt, they generally mean the h^her or 
northern hemifphcre, which they deferibe, with a 
profulion of poetical imagery, as the feat of delights; 
•while they reprclent Cumeru as the dreary habitation 
of demons, in fome pans intenfcl)' cold, and in 
others fo hot that the waters are continually boiling. 
In Uriel propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the 
polar regions; but it is the celeftial north pole 
round which they place the gardens and metropolis 
of Indra; while Yam A holds his court in the op- 
poGte polar circle, of the ftation of Afuras, who 
warred with the Suras, or Gods of the Firmament. 

I'here 
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There is great reafon to believe that the old in¬ 
habitants of the fouthern hemifphere, among whom 
•were the Ethiops and Egyptians, entertained a very 
different opinion of their own climate^ and of courfe 
reprefented the fummit of the northern hemifphere 
as a region of horrors and mifery. We find, ac¬ 
cordingly, that the Greeks, who had imported moft 
of their notions from Egypt, placed their hell under 
the north pole, and confined Cronos to a cave in the 
frozen circle. In the Pur anas we meet with ftrong 
indications of a terrefirial paradife, different from that 
of the general Hindu fyftem, in the fouthern parts of 
Africa; and this may be connefted with the opinion 
adopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againft 
the Scythians with great warmth, (for the ancient in¬ 
habitants of the two hemifpl’.eres were perpetually 
wrangling on their comparative antiquity,) that the 
Ethiopians wore the oldeft nation on earth. 

Several divifions of the whole continent were made 
by different perfons at different times; and the modern 
Brahmens have jumbled them all together. The moft 
ancient of them is mentioned in the Purdnas, entitled 
and Brahmdnda ; where that continent is divided 
into feven dw'tpas, or countries with water on two 
fidcs; fo that, Vikcjaztrah in Arabick, they may lignify 
either ijlands or* peninfulas. They are faid to be 
wholly furrounded by a vaft ocean, beyond which lie 
the regjon and mountains of Atala; whence moll pro¬ 
bably the Greeks derived their notion of the celebrated 
Atlantis, which, as it could not be found after having 
once been difeovered, they conceived to have been 
deftroyed by fome fhock of nature; an opinion form¬ 
ed in the true Hindu fpirit; for the Brahmens would 
rather fuppofe the w'hole economy of the univerfe dif- 
lurbed, than queftion a fingle faft related in their 
books of authority. The names of thofc iflands, or 
peninfulas, are ^ambu, Angb, Yania, Yaniala or 
Malaya, Sane'ha, Cujha, and Vardha, 
o 


In 
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In the centre is Jambu, or the inland part of Ajia: 
to the eaft of it are Anga^ Yama^ and Yanala^ reckoned 
from north to fouth; to the weft. Sane'ha, Cufka, and 
Varaha, reckoned from fouth to north. Yama and 
Cujha are faid to be due eaft and weft, in refpeft of 
India; and this is indubitably proved by particular 
circumllances. 

Sane'ha ixutp is placed on the fouth-weft, fuppofed 
to be connetled with Yamala, and with it to embrace 
an itnmenfe inland fca. Between them the Hindus 
place Lancd, which they conceive extended to a .cont- 
liderable diftance, as far as the equator; fo that Sane'ha 
mull be part of A frica; and Yamala, or Malaya, the 
peninfula of Malacca, with the countries adjacent. 
This notion of a vart inland fca, Ptolemy feems to 
have borrowed from the Hindus whom he faw at Alex¬ 
andria ; for before his time there was no fuch idea 
among the Greeks. He calls it Hippados ; a word 
which feems derived from Abdhi, a general name for 
the fea in the language of the Brahmens. We may col- 
leCl, from a variety of circumftance.s, that Cujha dwi'p 
extends from the Ihore of the Mediterranean, and the 
mouths of the Nile, to Serhind, on the borders oC 
India. 

In a fubfequent divifion of the globe, intended to 
fpecify fomc diftant countries with more particular 
exaflnefs, fix dxuipas are added; Placjha, SdlmaUm 
Crauncha, Sdea, Pufheara, and afecond Cujha, ca\ka 
Cujha dwipa without, in oppofition to the fonne«j 
which is faid to be luitAin; a diftinflion ufed by the 
BrHimens, and countenanced in the Puranas, though 
not pofitivciy exprefled in them. The fix new dwtpas 
are iuppofed to be contained within thofe before n»en- 
tioned; and the Puranas differ widely in their accounts 
of them, while the geography of the former divifion is 
uniform. 


Six 
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Sin of ttie ancient divilions are by fome called ujha- 
dmf^as, becaufe they are joined to the large dwipa, 
named Jambu ; and their names are ufually omitted in 
the new enumeration. Thus Cujha-d.\>\p within is in¬ 
cluded in Jatnbur-dwtpf’ And comprifes three out of fe« 
ven c'handa^f or fc&ions of BhdrataverJJia. Another 
geographical arrangement is alluded to by the poet 
Ca'lida's, who fays, that “ Raghu ereHed pillan of 
** conqutjl in each of the eighteen dwtpas," meanings 
fay the PandiH, [even principal, and e/etien fubordinatc, 
ifles or pcninfulas. Upa^ the fame word originally 
vnh hypo And fub, always implies as upam 

veda^ A work derived from the Veda itfclf ; upapdtaca^ 
a crime in a lower degree; upadherma^ an inferior 
duly : but great confufion has arifen from an improper 
nfe of the words upadwipa and dwipa. 


Cu/Jia-dm^A without \s Abyjfmia and Ethiopa; and 
the Brdlmem account plau/ibly enough.for its name, 
by alferting, that the defeendants of Ccsha, being 
obliged to leave their native country, from them called 
Cufra-dwitpA within, migrated into Sanc'ha'-dwtp, and 
gave to their new fetilement the name of their an- 
ceftor; for, though it be commonly faid, tliat the 
dwipa was denominated from the grafs Cusha, of the 
genus named Poa by Linn.-eus, yctitis acknowledged, 
that ;he grafs itfclf derived both its appellation and 
fanftiiy from Cusha, the progenitor of a great Indian 
family. Some fay that it grew on the valmica, or hilf 
formed by Urmilcs., or white ants, round the body of 
Cusha hiinfclf; or of Caushica, his fon, who was per¬ 
forming his tapafyd, or aft of aultere devotion: but 
the flory of the am-hill is by others told of the firR 
Hindu poet, thence named Va'lmi'ca. 


'I’he 
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The (KmntTies which I am going to tk }» 

Stnc'hO’^ip, according to the ancient divifion; 
acconling to the new, partly in Ct^a*dwip without, uA 
partly in Sanc'ha-dvi'ip proper: and they are fome- 
times named Caltlata, or banks.oi the Cali, becaufe 
they are fituated on both fidcs of that river, or the Nilt 
of Ethiopia. By Calitaia we are to underftand Ethio¬ 
pia, Nubia, and Egypt. It is even to this day called 
by the Brahmens the country of Devatas’i and the Greek 
mythologift alTerted, that the Gods were born on the 
banks of the Nile. That celebrated and holy river 
takes its rife from the Lake of the Gods, thence named 
Amara, or J)eva, Sarovera, in the region of S'harma, 
or Sharma-Ji'hdn, between the mountains of Ajdgara 
and Sitdnta, which feem part of Soma-giri, or the 
Mountains of the Moon, the country round the lake 
being called Chdndri-Jl'hdn, or Moonland: thence the 
CdlT flow's into the marfhes of the Padma-van, and 
through the Nijhada mountains, into the land of Bar¬ 
bara, whence it pafl’cs through the mountains of Heme- 
(uLa, in 5 flnc*^<r-dwip proper; there entering the forefta 
of Tapas, or Thebais, it runs into Canlaca-defa, or 
Mi'shra-Ji'hdn, and through the woods emphatically 
named Arahya and Alav'i, into Sane'habdhi, or our 
Mediterranean. From the country of Pu/hpaverjha U 
receives the Nandd, or Nile of AhyJJinia; the Ajl'hi- 
mati, or fmaller Crijhnd, which is the Tacazzi, or Ut¬ 
ile Abay; and the Sane handga, or March. The prin¬ 
cipal tribes or nations who lived on its banks, were, 
befides the favage Pulindas, i. the S'hdrmioas, or 
S'hamicas; 2. the Shepherds, called Palli; 3. the 
Sanc'hdyanas, or Troglodytes, named al fo Sdnc'hdyatd.; 
4. the Cuiila-cefas, or Cutldlacas; 5. the S'ydma-muc'has; 
6. the Ddnavas ; and 7. the Yavana,. \Ve find in the 
lame region a country denominated Shi-rdjya, becaufe 
it was governed by none but Queens. 

The river Cult took its name from the goddefs Ma- 
ha'-ca'li', fuppofed to have made her firil appearance 
on its banks in the charafter of Rdjardje/xvart, called 
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alfo Isa'ni and Isi; and, in the charafler of Sati% 
fhe was transformed into the river itfclf. The word 
CHa fignifies black ; and, from the root cal, it means 
alfo devouring, whence it is applied to Tine; andj 
from both fenfes in the feminine, to*'the Goddefs in 
her deJiruBive capacity; an interpretation adopted, as 
we fljall fee hereafter, in the Purdnas. In her charac¬ 
ter of Maha'ca'h fhe has many other epithets, all im¬ 
plying different fhades of black or dark azure ; and in 
the Calicdrfurdn, they are all afcribed to the river. 
They are Calt or Cdld, Ntla, Afitd, S'hydmd or Shyd- 
nald, Meckacd, Anjandbhd, Crijhnd. The fame river 
is alfo called N^ufhi, from the celebrated warrior 
and conqueror, ufually entitled Deva'-Nahosha, and, 
in the fpoken dialcfls, Deo-naush. He is the Diony¬ 
sius, I bciieve, of the ancient Europeans. 


By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile 
(which is clearly a Sanfcrit word) was known alfo by 
the following names: Melas, Melo, ACgypios, Sikhor 
or Sihor, Nous or Nus, Aetos, Siris, Oceanus, Triton, 
Potamcs. The word Nous is manifeftly corrupt¬ 
ed from Nahujh, or Naush; Aetos, from king Tt oi 
AU, an avdnlara, or inferior incarnation, of Maha'- 
DEVAj jEgyplos, from A^gupta, or on all Jidesguarded; 
and Triton, probably Trituni ; as the Ethiops, having 
no fqch letter as p, and generally fubflituting t in its 
room, would have pronounced Tripuni, which is a 
common Indian corruption of Trivent. 


The Sanfcrit word Trhen'i properly means with 
three plaited locks; but it is always applied to the con¬ 
fluence of three Jacred rivers, or to the branching of a 
river into threeJlrcams. ^thicus, in his Cofmogra- 

phyi 
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phy, inftead of faying that the Hyiafpei flows ft-om a 
place aamed Trivetii^ .ufea the phrafe three httirs^ or 
three heis of hair, which is a titeral verfion of the 
SMpfcrit. Now the Cdli coniifts of three facredfireams ; 
the Nild, or Nile of Ethiopia ; the Ncindd, or Nile of 
Abyjfmia; and the little Chrijkni, or A^hmdd. The 
junftion of the great ChriJHna with the JVtfwdi wa| 
held peculiarly facred, as it appears from the following 
couplets in the At'harvdvhda, which are cited in the 
original as a proof of their authenticity j 


Bhadrd bhagavafi Chriflina grahanacjhatrdmalinif 
Samvesani fakyamani, viixaafytt jugate nisi j 
Agnichaura nipMeJhu Jerva grand Hivarani, 
Dacjhd bhegavati devi N axiAiyiyatra fangald 
Serva papa pra 'samani bhadre paramast maht, 

Sita jitafamaydgat par am yd na nivertate. 


That is, word for word. 


“ Cri'shna' the prolperpus, the impertEl, the giver 
“ of delight, the reftrainer of evil, 4ec'lced) like the night 
“ of the whole world, with^a chaplet of planets and 
“ ftars; the fovereign goddefs tranfcendently bene- 
“ ficial in calamities from fire ahdi robbers, in cbeck- 
“ ing the bad infiuence of all planets, where fhc is»united 
with the Nan da': (he it is who expiates all fin. O, 
“ propitious river, thou art the mighty goddefs, who 
** caufes us to attain the end of mortal births, who, by 
** the conjunflion of black with white waters, never 
** ceafes to produce the bigheft good.” 


Potamos, or the river, in Theoparastus, is com¬ 
monly fuppofed to be only an cmphatical appellative 
denoting fuperiority; but I cannot help thinking it 
VoL. III. X derived 
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derived from the Sat^crU word Padma^ which X have 
heard pronounced Padam, and even PeUatUt in the 
vulgar diafc^E. It i$ the Nymfhare of'LiNNiSUB, and 
moft GcrtaiAly the lotos of the Nile, on the pericarp of 
which a frog is reprefented fitting in an Egyptian 
einblem engraved by Montfaucon (a). That river, 
and the mariflies near it, abound with that lovely and 
ufcfui plant; and we fliall fee prefently, that Cali her- 
felf is believed to have made its beautiful flower her fa- 
\ourite place of refidence, in the charafler of Padmd- 
devi, or the Goddcfs in tht lotos. Mod. of the great 
rivers on which the Nymphma floats in abundance, 
have the epithet oCPadmavati, or Paimemati; ai^d the 
very word Potamos, ufcd as an appellative for a large 
river, may be thence derived ; at leaft the common 
etymology of that word is far Icfs probable. 


We before obicrved, that the fourceof .the NtU is an 
tbeextenfive region of SKarma, near thi mountains of 
Soma, in the mafculine, ox-Dei Lnni; and that it iflfues 
from the Lake of the Gods, in the country of Chandri, 
in the feminine, or Dece-Lunee. To the word Sarevara, 
or Cmjiderahle Lake, is prefixed in coimpofltion, either 
Atnarfi, Sura, ox Deya;, and the compound 
rovara is. generally pronounced, iq common Jpeech, 
Deo-faraur. It lies between two ranges of hills; one 
to the eaft, .AjSgara, ox not 'wakejul; and the 

other to the wefl,- named SUinta, or end oj cold, which 
implies that it may have-fhow on its fummit, but in a 
very fmall quantity. 


Sharma-Jl'han, called alfo the mountainous region 
of Ajagdra, is faid, in the BraTimdnda-purdn, to be 300 
Yogaris, or 1476,3 BritiJIi miles, in length, and too in 

breadth) 
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breadth, or 499,1 a miles. The mountains were named 
Ajdgarttf or of thofe' who watch not^ in oppofition to 
the mountains df Aby£inia^ which were inhabited by 
Nificharas^ or night-rovers ; a numerous race of Yac- 
JhaSi but not of the moft excellent clafs, who ufed 
to fleep in the day time, and revel all night. Mr. 
Bruce fpeaks of a kowas, or loatchtng dogj who was 
worQiipped in the hills of Ahyjfmia. 


The mountains of Soma^ or the Moon, are fo well 
known to geographers, that no further defcription of 
them can be required; but it may be proper to re¬ 
mark, that Ptolemy places them too far to the foutb, 
and M. D’Anville too far to the north, as it will here¬ 
after be ihown. According to father Lobo, the na¬ 
tives now call them Toroa. The Ajdgara Mountains^ 
which run parallel to the eaftern fhores of Africa^ 
have at prcfcnt the name of LupcUa, or the Backbone of 
the World: thofe of SUdnta are the range.which lies 
weft of the Lake Zambrey or Zaire, words not impro-' 
bably corrupted from Amara and Sura. The Lake of 
the Gods is belietdd to be a vatt refervoir, which, 
through vifible Or hidden channels, fup’plies all the 
rivers of the country. The Hindus, for mythological 
purpofe^, are fond of fuppofing fubtcrrancan commu¬ 
nications between lakes and rivers; and the Greeks had 
fimilar notions. * Mr. Bruce, from the report of the 
natives, has placed a refervoir of th^i kind at the fource 
of the White River (a), which (though the two epi. 
thets have oppofite fcnfcs) appear to be the Cdti of the 
Purdns. . It may have been called white from the Cn* 
muda, which abounds in its waters; at leaft the moun¬ 
tains. near it are thence named Cjimudddri ; and 
Cumuda is a water-flower fticred to the Moon, which 
Van Rheede has c.xhibited, and which feems to be 
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either a Menianthes^ or a Hydroph^htm^ or a fmall 
white Nymphtra. The lake of the Amara^ or I/nmor- 
tals, was not wholly unknown to the Creeks and Ro. 
■mans; bat they could not exaftly tell where it was fi- 
tuaied; and we arc not much better acquainted with 
its.true ( a) fituation: it is called Nilides by Tuba; ifi- 
iidveus and Nvfaptis, in the Peutingerian Table. ^It is 
the Oriental Marfn of Ptolemy, and was not far from 
Rapta, now Qtiiloa; for that well-informed geographer 
mentions a certain Diogenes, who went on a tradin'’' 
voyage to Iiidia, and, on his return, was overtaken near 
the Cape, now called Gardejan^ by' a violent ftorin 
from the N. N.E. which carried him to the v’cinity of 
Rapta, where the natives affured him, that the marjhes 
or lakes whence the Nile iffued, were at no cortfider- 
able diftance. 

The old Egyptians themfelves, like the prefent Hin¬ 
dus, {^Nho are apt, indeed, to placefefervoirs for water, 
of different magnitudes, on the high grounds of moft 
countries,) had a notion of a receptacle which fup- 
jilicd the Nile and other great African rivers ; for the 
Secretary of Mintrvas temple informed Herodo- 
lus, that the holy river proceeded from deep lakes be¬ 
tween the mountains of Crophi and Mophi; that part 
of its waters took their courfe toward the north, and 
the left to the fouth through Ethiopia : but either the 
lecretary himfelf was not perfeQly mafler of the Tub- 
jecl, or the-hiftbrian mifunderftood him ; for Hero¬ 
dotus conceived that thofc lakes were clofe to Sytne^ 
(b;) and, as he had been there himfelf without feeing 
hny jhing of tlie kind, he looked upon the whole ac¬ 
count as a fitiion. It is not improbable, however, that 
the lakes were faid by the fi crctary to be nae? the 
country rjf Az'ania, of Azrm, which was miftaken for 
fiyenr, in Egypt called UJwtln, or Ajmdn. 

From 


{a) Plii). 1 . 5. c, 3. 


(f>) i Herod, c, 28. 
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From this idea of a general refervoir, the ancients 
coucloded that the Niger all'o had its oiigin from the 
fame lakes with the Nile: but j uba acknowledged 
that the channels ran underground for the fpace of 
twenty days march, or about 300 miles, (a.) In con¬ 
formity to the relation of Diocfni s, the marlhy lakes 
were faid by ]uba to ho near the Ocean ; but he af- 
ferted pofitively, that the Nile did not immediately 
rife from them; adding, that it flowed through fub- 
terraneous paffages for the fpace of feveral days’jour- 
ney, and, on its re-appearance, lonncd another marfhy 
lake, of ftill greater extent, in the land of the Ma/fxfyli, 
who were, perhaps, the MahahaJyauLas of the Furdns. 
The fecond lake correfponds in lunation with the ex- 
tenfive marfhes from which ihc. Niidru'lahyad of the 
Arabs, or the White River, has its* fource, accordirtg to 
Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th 
de^ree of north laiiHidc. It is named Cowir in the 
maps; and is noticed by the Nubian geographers. 

The word Nujaptis,, vfhieh is applied, as before- 
mentioned, to the firft lake, may be derived from Nisd- 
pati, or the Lord of Night, a title of.the God Lunus. 
The whole country, indeed, with its mountains, and 
moft of its rivers, had appellations relating to the 
moon; and we fintl in it feveral Imaller rivers, which 
we cannot now afeertain, with the pauus Rajaru, or 
Night; Cuhu, or the Day after the ConjuntUon ; Anu- 
mali, or that after the Oppoluiun; Rdcd, or the full Orb 
of the Moon; and Sinivdli, or firll vilible Crefeent. 
The inhabitants of that region are by Ptolimv called 
Majlita:; by Iuba, as we before obferved, MaJJxjyli; 
and in the Maps, Mafjt, or MaJJuguem. In all thofe 
denominations, the leading root MoJ/a, whatever be 
its meaning, is clearly diltinguifhable; and, as there 
were people with a fimilar name in Maunlama, Funv 
and bis followers make Juba alledge, that the lakes 


faj Pkn. 1. 5. c. 9. 
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juft mentioned were in fliat country j but it is hardly 
poftibie that Juba could have made fuch a mtftake 
with rcfpcft to a country fo near his own t nor can we 
refrain from oTjferving, that Pliny was an indiflerent 
geographer, and that his extra£ts and quotations are in 
general very inaccurate. 


The fccond lake, or marfti, appears to be the Pad- 
mavana of the Sanfcrit legends; and that word implies, 
that it abounded with the Nympheea; but it was pro¬ 
bably the PadOTa, diftinguifhed by the epithet of Cdti- 
patra^ or with ten millions of petals, which I conceive 
to be the Enfete of Mr. Bruce, who mentions it as 
growing there in the, greateft abundance. It is true, 
that the Enfete has no botanical affinity with the Nym- 
Phxa} but the Hindus were fuperficial botanifts, and 
gave the fame appellation to plants of different clafles, 
as the word Lotos, indeed, was applied by the Greeks 
to the common Padma, or water-lily, and to the cele¬ 
brated fruit of the Lotophagi, which had no relation to 
it. The ufuaJ number of petals on the Nympheea Lo¬ 
tos is fifteen; but fome have only eight. The charac¬ 
ter of the genus, indeed, is fo have numerous petals ; 
and the Sanfcrit epithet Sahafra-patra, or thoufand-pe- 
talled, is applied in dictionaries to the common Pad¬ 
ma: but nothing could have juftified fuch an epithet 
as Cdti-pdtra, On fome Egyptian monuments we 
find Isis reclined among the leaves of a plant, fuppofed 
to be the Cadali, or Mauza, which has been changed 
into Mufa by LiNNiEus: but Mr. Bruce has ex¬ 
ploded that error, and fhewn that the plant was no 
Other than bis Enfete. The Indian Goddefs-, indeed, 
fits in the character of Yacshini' devi, on the leaves 
of the Mauza ; but in that form', which was an avan~ 
tara, or lower incarnation, fhe never has the majefty or 
the title of Padma'. It is exprefsiy feid in the Pura- 
nas, that, on the banks of the Cali river, Padma' 
refidcs in the Coli-patra, a flower unknown in India, 

and 
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and confequently iU dcfcribcd in ,lhe Sanfcrit books. 
Where Pliny motions the Lotos of the Nile, he ufes 
a phrafe very applicable to the Ertfde, “ foliis deolk 
congcrie ftipatis;” and, though he adds a few parti¬ 
culars not agreeing with Mr. Rruce’s full defeription 
of that plant, yet Pliny, being a cardefs writer, and 
an inaccurate botanift, might have jumbled together 
the properties of tsso different flowers. 


The. before-named country of Chavdrt-Jl'han was 
thus denominated from a fable in the Piirdni : The 
God ChandrYa, or Lunus, having Ipft his lex in India, 
became Chan dr i, or Luna, who concealed hcrfelf in 
the mountains near the lakes of which we have been 
treating. She was there vilited b\ the Sun, and by 
him had a numerous progeny, called PuUndas, from 
Pulina, an i/lrt or/and-hank, who dwelt near the rivers 
that ran front tboic mountain.s, and acknowledged no 
ruling poweis but the Sun and Motm. 


Sharma-Jl'hdn, of which we cannot cxaflly diftin- 
guilh the boundaries, hut which included Ethiopia 
above Egypt, as it is generally called, wiih part of 
AhyJJinia and Azan, received its name from Sjiarma, 
of whom we lhall prelcntly fpeak. His dcrcimlant':, 
being obliged to leave Egypt, retired to thv moun¬ 
tains of Ajdgar, and fettled near the Lake of the Gods. 
Many learned Brahmens are of opinion, that by the 
Children of Suarma, we muft'undefftaiid that race of 
Devatas who were forced to emigrate from Egypt 
during the reigns of Sani and Ra hu, or Saturn and 
TVphon. They are faid to h^ve been ^ quiet and 
blamelefs people, and to have'fublifled by hniiung 
wild elephants, of which they fold pr bartered the teeth, 
and even lived on the fiefli. They built the town of 
Rypavati, or the beautiful; whicn the G/crki called 
Rapta,and thence gave the name of Rapm, or Rapfii, 

to 
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to it3 inhabitants. It is generally Tuppofed, that only 
ont town in that country was named Rapta ; but Ste¬ 
phan us of Byzantium pofitlvely ajETerts, that thens were 
two of the name, (a:) one, the capital of Ethiopia; 
and another, a fmall town or village, confiding of nuts 
inhabited by feafaring men, near a harbour at the 
mouth of the river Raptus. The former is the Rupa- 
vati of the Pur anas, in which it is declared to have 
flood near the Cali. We cannot perfe£lly aiceriain its 
pofition ; but it was, I think, fituated near the fouthern 
extremity of the Divine Lake, now called Eambre, or 
Maravi; for Ptolemv places the Raptii about the 
fources of the Nile, that is thirteen or fourteen degrees 
frbm the city, whence, as he fuppofes, that people 
was named. No further defeription can juftly,be ex- 
pe6led of a country fd little known; but we may ob- 
ferve, that the Nubian geographer mentions a moun¬ 
tain near the Lake of the Gods, called the Mount of 
ihe Painted Temple; becaufe, probably, it contained 
hieroglyphicks cut on done, and painted, fuch as are 
to be feen at this day in fome parts of Egypt. He 
adds, that on the bank of the fecond lake was the datue 
of a certain Majha, fuppofed to be bis bodv itfelf pe¬ 
trified as a punifhraent for his crimes. 


I, It is related in tne paima-purdn, that Saxyavra*^- 
TA, whofe miraculous prefervation from a general de¬ 
luge is told at fcrrgfh in the MMfya, had three fons, 
the elded of whom was named Jya'peti, or Lord oj 
the Earth, Tfie others were C’hakma and Skarma, 
which- lad words are, in the vulgar dialeHs, ufualiy 
pronounced P’Aam and Sham; as we frequently hear 
Kipm for Cri'shna. The royal patriarch (for fuch is his 

chara6lci 


(a) STErH.Byz»it,on ibewoid Rapta> 
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diarafler in the Purdni) was particularly fond of j ya- 
PETi, to whom "he gave all the regions to the north of 
Hirndlayay or the Snowy Mountains, ■which extend from 
fea to fca, and of which Caucafus is a part. To Shar- 
MA be allotted the countries to the louth of ihofc 
mountains: But he ctlrfed C’harma; becaufe, when 
the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a 
ftrong liquor made of fermented rice, C’harma laugh¬ 
ed; and it was in confcquence of his father's impre¬ 
cation, that he became a Have to the flaves of his 
brothers. 

The children of Sharma travelled a long time, un¬ 
til they arrived at the bank of the Nila, or Cali: and a 
BriAmere informs me (but the original palTagefrom the 
Turin is not yet in my pofleffion) that their journey 
began after the building of the Padma-mandira, which 
appears to be the tower of Babel, on the banks of the 
river Cumudvati, which can be no other than the Eu¬ 
phrates. On their arrival in Egypt, they found the 
country peopled by evil beings, and by a few impute 
tribes of men, who had no fixed habitations; their 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary di¬ 
vinity of that region, fat on the Dank of the Nile, per- 
forming a£ls of anllere devotion, and praifing Padma'* 
devl, or the Goddefs rehding on the Lotos. Padma' 
at laft appeared to him, and commanded him to ereft 
a pyramid in honour of her, on the vcjy fpot where he 
then ftocj The affociates began the work, and railed 
a pyramid of earth two cros long, one broad, and one 
high, in which the Goddefs of the Lotos refided; and 
from her it was called Padmi-mandira, and Padma- 
mat' ha. Bv mandira is meant a temple or palace ; and 
by mit'ha, or mer'ha, a college or habitauon ojjUidents : 
for the Goddefs herfelf inftrufctcd SrfnaMA, and his fa¬ 
mily in the moil nrefol arts, and taught them the 
Yaxjha-hpi, or writing of the' Yaejhas^ a race of fupe- 
rior beings, among whom Cdvera was the chief. It 
does not clearly appear on what occafion td^R.Sharmicas 
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left their firft fettlement, which had fo aufpicioas a be¬ 
ginning ; but it haa before been intiiriated, that they 
probably retreated to Ajdgara^ in the reigns of Sami 
and Ra'hu, at which tim^, according to the Pufansy 
the Devatds^ among whom the Skarmkds are reckoned, 
were cotnpelled to Jeek refuge in the mountains. A 
limilar flight of theDevdlay is, however, faid to have 
been can fed by the invafion of Deva-Nauush, or 

DlONVSlUS. 

The Padmd-mandir feems to be the town of Byblos, 
in Egypt, now called ; or rather that of Babel, 
from which original name the Grreirmade Byblos. It 
ftoodon the canal, which led from the Balbitine branch 
of the Nile to the Phaimelic ; a canal which is pretty 
well delineated in the PeiUingerian Tabic : and it ap¬ 
pears, that the moft fouthem Jfeum of that table is the 
fame w'ith the Byblos of the Greeks. Since this mound, 
or pyramid, was raifed but a fhort time after that on 
the Cumudvail, and by a part of the fame builders, and 
(ince both have the fame name in Sanferit, whence it 
fiiould feem that both were inferibed to the fame divi¬ 
nity, we can hardly .fail to conclude, .that the Padnd- 
mandiras were the two Babels ; the firft on the Eu¬ 
phrates, the fecond on the Nile. The old place of 
worfhip at Byblos was afterwards much ncgleSed, be¬ 
ing fcarce mentioned by ancient authors. Stephanos 
of Byzantium fays it was very Jlrong; and it was there, 
Juccording to Thucydides, and to the Perfii jof Cte- 
siAs, quoted by Photius, that Inarus, king of Lybia, 
with his Athenian auxiliaries, and the Egyptians, who 
were attached to him, fuftained a fiege of a year and a 
half againft the whole Perfian army, under Mecaby- 
tvs: bqt, as it ftood in low marfhy ground, it proba¬ 
bly owed its chief ftrength to the vaft mound of earth 
mentioned in the Purdnas, the dimenfion.s of which 
are, however, (as it is ufual in poetical deferiplions,) 
much exaggerated. One of the three grand branches 
of the Nile,.in the vicinity of Padmd-mal'h, is called 

Patlimeii 
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Pathmeti b^■ Ptoi.emv, aud Phatmi by Diodorus the 
Sicilian. Both feem derived from the Sanfcrtl cor¬ 
rupted : for Padma is in many Indian dialefts pro¬ 
nounced Padm, or Podm, and in fome Patma. To 
the fame root may be referred the appellation of the 
nomc Phthrmbuthi, or Phthemmuilii, as it is alfo writ¬ 
ten ; for the Padmd-mat’h was in the nome ProfoJ/itis, 
which once made a part, as it evidently appears, of 
the nomc Pkthembnthi : though it was afterwards con- 
bdered as a feparate didriti, in confcqucnce of a new 
divifion. Profopins, moll certainly, is derived from a 
Greek w’ord, and alludes to the furamit of the Deltas 
feen on a paflage down the 'Nile from the city of Mem¬ 
phis ; but Potamiii^, which was a'pplied to Epypt it- 
fclf, can hardly mean any more, than that the country 
lies on both fulcs of a hn\<:e rivtr, which woul4 not bo 
a fiiflicient dilcrimination to jutlify that common ety¬ 
mology : and we have aircad)' hazaxled a conjecture 
thdt pntamos, as a proper name of the Nile, relates to 
the holy and beautiful Padma. 


Of the Yacfha letters, before mentioned, I fliould 
wilh to give a paitieular account; but the fubjeti is 
cMremely obfeurr. Crimtus allerts, that the Egyp¬ 
tian letters were invented by Isis; and Isis on the 
Lotos, was no other, mofl certainly, than Padma- 
uk'vi, whom the Purdv.as mention as the inllruhtrcfs 
of the Sharmicas in the Yacjtia mode of writing.* Ac¬ 
cording to the Brahmens, there are written charafters 
of three principal forts, the Devandgdr't, the Paisdchi, 
and the Yacfii; but they are only vaiiations of the 
fame original elements. The Devandgdr't characters 
are ufed in the northern, the'Pafsac/ii in the foutherrr, 
parts of India ; and the Ydc/ht, it is faid, in Bulan, or 
in r:l>e*. The Pandits confider the Dh>andgdri as the 
molt ancient of the three j but the beauty and exqui- 
lite pci featon of them renders this very doubtful j 
efpecially as Atbi, whom they luppofc to have re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived them from the Gods, lived a long time, as 
they fay, in the countries bordering on'the Ca/i, before 
be repaired to the DevanUa Mountains, near Cabulf 
apd there built the town of Devanagar^ from which 
his fyftem of letters had the name of Devanagdri. 
As to the Pdisdeha charafters, they are laid to have 
been invented by the Pdlis^ or Shepherds, who car. 
ried them into Eihiopia. The Yacjha writing I had 
once imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks ; but 
had no authority from the Purdnas to fupport that 
opinion, and 1 dropped it on better information; 
efpecially as the appear to have no idea of 

bieroglypicks, at leaft according to our conception of 
them. 

The Skarmteas^ we have obferved, rank among the 
DfvatdSf or Demi-gods; and they feem to have a place 
among the Yac/has of the Purdns, whom we find in the 
northern mountains of India, as well as in Ethiopia. 
The country in which they finally fettled, and which 
bore the name of their anceftqfs, was" in Sanc'ha-diiip, 
and feems to comprife all that fub-divillon of it, which, 
in the Bhdgavat, and otker books, is called Ctt/Z/a-dwip 
without. 

Several other tribes, from India or Pcrfta, fettled 
afterwards in the land of Shakma. Th.c firft and 
moft powerful of them were the Palis, or Shep¬ 
herds, of whom the Purdnas give the following ac¬ 
count. 

II; I 'r^uu, furnamed Pingdcjha, the fon of Uc- 
*A,, lived in India to the fouth-weft of Cdpii, near 
the Karavindhyd river, which flowed, as its name 
uaplies, from the Vindhya mountains. The place of 
his refidenee to the fouth of thole hills was named 
Palli, a word npw lignifying a large town and its dil- 
trift ; or Pali, which may be derived from Pdla, a 
herdfman or Ihepherd. He was a prince mighty and 
3 warlike. 
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warlike, though very religious: but his brother 
Ta'ra'c’hya, who reigned over the Vindyhan moun¬ 
taineers, was impious and malignant; and the whole 
country was infeltcd by his people, whom he fup- 
ported in all their enormities. The good king always 
proteftedthe pilgrims to Cd/i^ or Vardnes, in their paF> 
fage over the hills, and lupplied them with necclfa- 
ries for their journey ; which gave fo great offence to 
his brother, that he waged war againll Trshu, over¬ 
powered him, and obliged him to leave his kingdom. 
But Maha'de'va, proceeds the legend, aflifted the fu¬ 
gitive prince, and the faithful Pd/ts, who accompanied 
him ; conducing them tc the banks of the Ca 7 ), in 
SSic'ha-dvjtp.) where they found the Sharmicas^ and 
fettled among them. In that country they built the 
temple and town Punyatah, or Punya-nagari; words 
implying holinfji and purity,, W'hich it imparts, fay 
the Hindus,'to zealous pilgrims. It is believed at this 
day to Hand near the. CVi/i, or the low hills of Man^ 
dara, which are faid, in the Purdnas, to conlift of 
red earth ; and on thofe hills the Pdlis, under their 
virtuous leader, arefuppofed to live, like the Gandhar- 
vas, on the fummit of Hividlaya, in the lawful enjoy¬ 
ment of pleafures ; licb, innocent, and happy, though 
intermixed with foine Mluh’has, or people who /peak 
a harbarous dialeQ, and with fonfic of a fair com¬ 
plexion. The low hills of include the traft 

called Meroe, or Merhoe, by th’C Greeks; in the centre 
of which is a place named Mandara in the JisuiTa’ 
Map, and Mandera by Mr. Bruce, who lays, that of 
old It was the refidente of the fcepherds, or Palli 
kings. In that part of the country the hills coniift of 
redearth, and their name Mandara is a derivative 
from manda, which, among other fenfc«, means Jharf~ 
pointed, from the root mand, which may have the fenfe 
of hkid, to cut: fo that Mandara-parvata fignihes a 
mountain dividing the waters, and forcing them to 
run different ways; an etymology confirmed by Mr. 
BaucL in his defeription of Meroe, where he accounts 

for 
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for its being called an ifland. The compound Punya- 
nagari, or Cily of Virtue^ feems to imply both a feat 
of government, and a principal temple with a college 
of priells: it was, therefore, the celebrated city of 
Meroe\ a word which may be derived from Merha 
(vidydrt'hinam griham; the manjion of Jluients, as it 
is explained in the ditlionaries;) or from Mrara, of 
whom we (hall prefciiily fpeak. 

To the king of the Palis, named alfo Palli, from 
thofe whom he governed, Maiia'deVa gave the title 
of XAiriiijA, having appointed him to guard the 
vairrili, or fouth-well : and though he was a Pifdcha 
by birth, or naturally bloody-minded, yet he was re¬ 
warded for his good difpofition, and is .worlhipped in 
India to this day', among the eight Dic-pdlas, or 
guardians of as many quarters, who conftantly watch, 
on their elephants, for the fecurity of Cast, and 
other holy places in Jambu-dw'tpa : but the abode of 
his defeendants is declared, in the Purdnas, to be ftill 
on the banks of the Cdh, or NUd. One of his de¬ 
feendants was Lubdhaca, of whom an account will 
be given in a fubfequent feclion; and from L’jbdhaca 
defeended the unfortunate I.i'na'su, (not the bard 
Hf.ridatta, who had alfo that name, and who will 
be mentioned hereafter more paiticularly ; but) a 
prince whofe tragical adventures are told in the Rd~ 
jamti, and whofe death was lamented annually by the 
people of Egypt. All his misfortunes arofe from the 
incontinence of his wife Yo'ga, Biirast'a', or Yq- 
ga'cashta : and his fon Maha'sura, having, by mif- 
take, committed incelt with her, put himfelf to death, 
when he difeovered his crime, leaving iffue by his law¬ 
ful wife. May w© not reafonably conje6lurc, that 
LvBDJiArA wrn the ].abdacas ; Li'na'su, the Laius; 
and Yo'ca'cashta, the Jocasta, of the Greeks ? The 
word Yadupa, from which Oedipus may be derived, 
lignifies King of the Yadu family, and might have 
been a title of ti e unhappy Maha'sura. 


This 
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This account of the Palis has been cxtraBed from 
two of the eighteen Puriinas, entitled Scanda, or the 
God of War, and Brahma'nda, or the Mundane 
Egg. We tnuft not omit, that they arc faid to have 
carried from India not only the At'harvd-veda, which 
they had a right to poffefs, but even the three others, 
which they acquired clandeftincly; fo that the /our 
books of ancient Indian feripture once exilted in 
Egypt; and it is remarkable, that the books of 
Egyptian fcience were cxattly four^ called the books 
of Harmonic, or Hermes, which are fuppofed to have 
contained fuhjcl-is of iho higheft antiquiiy, (a.) Non- 
N us mentions the firft of them as believed to be coeval 
with the w’orld; and the Brahmens aifert, that their 
three firft Vedas cxifted before the creation. 

The Palis remaining in India have different names. 
Thofe who dwt II to the fouth and fouth-wett of Be¬ 
nares, are, in the vulgar tiialecls, called Palis and 
Bh'tls; in the mountains to the north-eaft of that city, 
they are in Sanferit named Cirdtas ; and toward the 
Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of them has the ap¬ 
pellation of Haritas. They arc now confidcred as 
outcalts, yet are acknowledged to have pofl'efTed a 
dominion in ancient times from the Indus to the eaftern 
limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. 'I’heir an- 
ccltors are deferibed as a moll ingenious people, vir¬ 
tuous, brave, and religious; attached particularly to 
the worHiip of Maha'ue'va, under the fymbol“of the 
Linga or Phallus-, fond of commerce, art, fcience; 
and ufing the Paiscichi letters, which they invented. 
They were fupplanted by the Rajaputras; r.nd their 
country, before named PdliJVhdn, was afterwards called 
Rdjapvtana in the vulgar dialetl of their conquerors. 
The hiftory of the Pdlts cannot fail to be interefting, 
efpccially as it will be found much conneded with 
that of Europe; and I hope foon to be fupplied with 

DiatcriaU 


(a) See a Bryant, 153. 
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materials for a fuUer account of them. Even tber 
miferable remains in India mud excite compafTion^ 
when we confider how great they once were, and from 
what height they fell through the intolerant zeal and 
fiiperftition of their neighbours. Their features are 
peculiar, and their language different, but perhaps not 
radically, from that of other Hindus. Their villages 
are ft ill called Palli. Many places, named Paiila, or, 
more commonly, Bhilata^ were denominated from 
them ; and in general, Palli means a village or town ol 
piephtrds or herdfmen. The city of Irshu, to the 
fouth of the Vindhya mountains, was emphatically 
ftyled Pallt; and, to imply its diftinguifhed eminence, 
Sri-palU. It appears to have been fituated on or near 
the fpot where Bopal now (lands, and to be the Sari' 
paila of ProLr.MY, which was called Palihothra by 
the Greeks, and, more corrcfclly in ihe. Peu^ngerian, 
Table, Pahpetra; for the whole tribe are named 
Paliputrni in the facred book^i of the Hindus^ and 
were indubitably the Palibothri of the ancients, who, 
accoiding to Pliny, governed the whole country from 
the Indus to tlie mouth of t\\c..Ganges: but the Greeks 
have confounded them and their capital city with the 
Baipucras, whofc chid town, denominated from them, 
had alfo the name of Rdjagriha^ fince changed into 
Rdjamahall. As it was in the Mandala^ or circle of 
the Balipulras^ it is improperly called by Ptolemy, 
who had heard that exprelfion from travellers, Pali- 
bothrce< of the Mandalas, 

We have faid, that 1 'r'sho had the furname of Pin 
gdcflia^ or yellow-eyed; but in fome difclionaries he 
is named Ptngusd, or yellow as fine gold ; and in the 
track of his emigration from India, we meet with in¬ 
dications of that epithet. The Turkijh geographers 
confider the fea-coaft of Yemen, fays Prince Kan- 
•iiMiR, as part of India, calling its inhabitants 
Indians, The province of Ghildn, fa3-s Texeira, has 
alfo the appellation of Hindu'l Afiar. or Yellow'India} 
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and the Ccfpian itfelf is by the Turks called the Yel¬ 
low Seai (a.) This appears to be the origin of the 
Panehcean tribes, in Arabia^ Pgypt^ and Ethiopia^ 
whofe native country was called Pancheed ; and the 
iflands near it, PdncAiean: though Diodorus of Sicily, 
attempting to give a delcription, front Yuhemerus, 
of Panchcra, or Pingdfa, has confined it to an incon> 
fiderable ifland near Dwdracd ; yal it was really India 
itfelf^ as his delcription fufficlently fltows : and the 
place which he names Oceanida, is no other than old 
Sdgar, at the mouth of the Ganges. The northern 
mountain, which he fpeaks of, is Miru : and the three 
towns near it arc deferibed in the Purdns with almoll 
the fame appellations. 

Or us, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts 
of Egypt, but of whom few particulars are left on re¬ 
cord, was, moll probably, Ir'shu, the Palii ; whofe 
defeendants, tlie Ptngdcjhas, appear to have been the 
Phenician llicpherds, who once ellabliflied a govern^ 
ment.on the banks of the AWf. The Phenicians htii 
made their appearance on the fhores of the Erythrean 
or Red Sea, by which we mull underftand the whole 
Indian Ocean between Ajrick and the Malay coalls ; 
and the Purdnas thus reprefent it, when they deferibe 
the waters of the Arunodadhi, as reddened by the re- 
flcttion of folar beams from the fouthern fide of 
mount Sumeru, which abounds with gems of that 
colour. Something of this kind is hinted by 1 *linY( 
(b.) It is afferted by fomc (and from feveral circum- 
{lances it appears molt probable) that the firft fettle- 
ments of the Phenicians were on the Perfian Gulph, 
which is part of the Erythrean Sea. Justin fays, 
that, having been obliged to leave their native country, 
(which feems from the context to have been very far 
ealtward,) they fettled near the AH'vrian Lake, which is 
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the Per/ici Gulpb ; and we find an extenfive diftriQ, 
namtd Palt/litu, to the call of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The word Palefltne feems derived from Pal- 
lifl'hdv,t the feat of the Palis, or Shepherds, (a.) The 
Samaritans, who before lived in that country, feem to 
have been a remnant of the'Pa/jf, who kept them- 
felves diitinct from their neighbours, and probably re¬ 
moved for that rcafon to the Palcjltne on the fliore of 
the Mediterranean; but, after their arrival in that 
country, they wilhed to ingratiate themfelves with the 
Jews and Phenicians, and, for that purpofe, claimed 
auinity with them; alledging, fometimes, that they 
were defeended from Jacob, and at other times, that 
they fprang from Pinkhas; .a w'ord pronounced alfo 
pH iNEAS, and fuppofed (but, I think, lefs probably) 
to mean the fon of Aaron. Certainly, the Jews 
looked upon the Sama^'itans as a tribe of Philijfines ; 
for mount Garizim was called Palitan and Peltan. 
Tremei-ius, in the Wifdom of the Son of Sirach, 
writes Palifchchda.; but in the Greek we find the Phi- 
liAines, who refide on the mount of Samaria, (h.) But 
let us return to Pahjline in Ajfyria. 

Whether the pofleritv of Plngdcjha, or the Yellow 
Hindus, divided themfelves into two bodies, one of 
which paffed direOly into Phenice, and the other went 
along the Arabian /bores to Abyjfinia, or whether the 
whole nation firft entered the fouthern parts of Arabia, 
then ejofled over to Africk, and fettled in the coun¬ 
tries adjacent to the Nile, I cannot determine; but we 
have ftrong rcafons to believe, that fome, or all of 
them, remained a conliderable time on the coaft of 
Yemen. I’he Pancheean tribes in that country were 
confidered as Indians. Many names of places in it, 
which ancient geographeis meniion, are clearly San- 
ferit, and mod of thufe names are found at pici'ent in 

India. 
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tnHia. The famed Rhadamanthus^ to whom Homer 
gives the epithetand his brother Minos, were* 
it feems, of Phenician extratiion. They arc faid to 
have reigned in Arabid^ and were, probably, Pa/ti, 
defeended from Pinga'Csha, who, as we have ob- 
ferved, were named alfo Cirdtai; whence the weflern 
ifland, in which Mixosi or his progeny, fettled, 
might have derived its appellations of Curetis (a) and 
Crete. In feripture we find the Peleti and Kerelhi 
named as having fettled in Pa/^tne; but the feconil 
name was pronounced A'cre//!r by the ir ^erpreters,- 
as it is by feveral modern commentators: hence we 
meet with Krita^ a diftritt of Palejiifiet and at Gaza 
with a Jlpitkr Cretanis^ who feems to be the Crile- 
fwara of the Hindu;. In the fpoken Indian dialects, 
Palita is ufed for Pallf, i herdfman ; and the Egyp¬ 
tians had the fame word; for their prieits told Hk- 
KODOTUs, that their country had once been invaded 
by PiiiLiTius, the Shepherd, who ufed to drive hi* 
cattle along the JViVe, and afterwards built the pyra* 
mids, (b.) The PhylliliX of Ptolemy, who are called 
Bulloits by Captain R. Covert, had their name froni 
Bbilata, which in India means a place inhabited by 
Pallis, or Bhils. The ancient Shepherds made fo con- 
fpicuous a figure in Egypt, that it is ncedlefs to ex¬ 
patiate on their hillory ; and for an account of the 
Shepherds in or near Abyjinia, I refer to the Travel# 
of Mr. Bruce. Let us return to Meroe. 


The writers of the Purdnas, and of other books 
efteemed facred by the Hindus, were far from wifiiing 
to point out the origin of mere cities, how diltinguifired 
foever in civil tranfaClions: their objetl was to account 

V a for 
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for the foundation of tempjes and places of pilgri> 
mage; but it often happened, that feveral places of 
wotlhip , wc-c in different periods crcfted at a fraall 
diftance from each other; and, as the number of in¬ 
habitants increafed round each temple, an immenfe 
town was at length formed out of many detached 
parts; though we are never told in the PuranaSy 
whether thofe confccrated edifices were Contiguous or 
far afunder. This happened to Memphisy as we fhall 
prefently Ihow; and it feems to have been the cafe 
with Punyavatiy and with Merhay or Mrira. Thofe 
words are written Mei'ha and Mrira ; but there is 
fomelhing fo peculiar in the true found of the Ndgart 
letters, /a, i'hoy day ithay that they are generally pro¬ 
nounced, iTpecially when they are placed between two 
vowels, like a palatial ra. The vowel rz has likewife 
a'great peculiarity, and, as we before obferved on the 
word Kijhn for CriJhnOy is frequently changed. Now 
the whole Troglodytica was named Midoty or Mir hoe 
and he who lhall attentively confider the paffage in 
Pliny, where the towns of Midoe and are men¬ 
tioned, will perceive that they can be no other than 
Meroe and JE.far. This interchange of da and ra fo 
exatlly refembles the Sanferity that the name of Meroe 
feems more probably derived from Mrida, than from 
Met/iay or a college of priejls ; efpecially as the Palis 
were alinoft exclufivcly attached to the worfhip of 
Mrira, or Maha'de'va. A place in Pegu, called 
Mrira' from the fame deity, has, in Proi.hMV, the 
name of Mareuroy and is now pronounced Mero by the 
natives. 

According to the PurdnSy the rcfidcnce of King 
I'T (who formerly ruled over Egypt and Ethiopia) was 
on the banks of the Cali river, and had the name of 
Mrlroy or Mrlra-Jl'hdtiy becaufe its principal temple 
was dedicated to MRTRA,and his confort MKtN.v'N'i ,or 
Pa'rv.vti. Now, when we read in Stephan' us of 
Byzantiumy that the fort of Menvfiimy near Syractifcy 

was 
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was believf!d by fome to have taken its name from 
Me^f in Ethiopia., we muft underftand, that it was 
named from a place of worlhip facred to Mrira, the 
chief Ethiopian divinity : and the fame author informs 
us, that Merocjfa Diana, or Mrire'swari Dt'vi, who 
is rcprefcninl with a crefccnt on her forehead, was 
adored at Mernfnm in Sicily. We may conclude, that 
her hufband, MrTre'swara, was the God of Mtroi, 
called a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being 
themfelves unable to articulate his name, infilled that 
it was concealed by his priclls. It has been imagined, 
that CAMBYSEs gave tlic name of his lifter and wife to 
Meroe, but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether 
he penetrated fo far as that city. In ail events, he 
could have made but a Ihort ftay in the dillri6l, where, 
as he was abhorred by ihc,Egyptians and Ethiops, it is 
improbable that a name impofed by him could have 
been current among them; and, whatever might have 
been his hrft intention as to the name of his wife, yet, 
when he had killed her, and undergone a feries of 
dreadful misfortunes in thofc regions, it is moll pro¬ 
bable that he gave himfelf no further trouble about her 
or the country. 

In the book entitled Saiva-raindcara, we have the 
following llory of King It, who is fuppofed to have 
been Mrira himfelf in a human lhape,'and to have 
died at Meroe, where he long reigned. 

On the banks of the Nila there had been long con- 
tells between the Dcvatds and the Daityas .* but the 
latter tribe having prevailed, their king and leader, 
Sanc'ha'sura, who refided in the ocean, made fre¬ 
quent incurlions into the country, advancing ufually 
in the night, and retiring before day to his fubmarine 
palace. I hus he dellroyed or made captive many ex¬ 
cellent princes, wbofe territories and people were be¬ 
tween two fires; for, while Sa.nc’ha'sura was ravag- 
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ing one fide of the continent! Ckacacha, king of 
Craiincha-dwipf ufed to dcfolate the other; both ar¬ 
mies confining of favagcs and cannibals, who, when 
they met, fought together with brutal ferocity, and 
thus changed the moft fertile of regions into a barren 
defert. In this didrefs the few natives, who fufyived, 
raifed their hands and hearts to Bhagava'n, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Let him that can deliver us from thefe dif- 
* afters be our Kingufing the word 1't, which re¬ 
echoed through the whole country. At that inftant 
arofe a violent ftorm, and the waters of the Call were 
ftrangely agitated, when there appeared from the waves 
of the river a man, afterwards called It, at the head 
of a. numerous army, faying, “ abhyanif" or, //jfre is 
no fear; and, on his appearance, the Daityas de- 
feended into Pdtdla, the demon Sanc’ua'suka plunged 
into the ocean, and the favage legions preferved them- 
fclves by a precipitate flight. The King I't, a fubordi- 
nafe incarnation of Mrira, re-eftablifhed peace and 
profperity through all Sanc'ha-dwipa, through Barha- 
raiija, Mi/ra-JPndn, and Arva-Jl'hdn^ or Arabia: the 
tribes of Cviila-cefas and Hdfyasilas returned to their 
former habitation, and juftice prevailed through the 
whole extent of his dominions. The place near which 
he fprang from the middle of the Nila is named I'ta,, 
or VT-^'hdn ; and the capital of his empire, Mrh a, or 
Mrira-Jl'hdn, His defeendants are called Ait, in the 
derivative form, and their country Aiteya. The king 
himfelf is generally denominated Ait, and was thus 
erroneoufly named by ray Pandit and his friends, till, 
after a long fearch, they found the palfage in which his 
adventure is recorded. The Greeks, in whole lan¬ 
guage a’etos means an eagle, were very.ready, as ufual, 
to find an etymology for Ait. They admit, however, 
that the Nile was firft called Aetos, after a dreadful 
I'welling of the river, which greatly alarmed the Ethio- 
pia.nSf (a ;) and this is conformable to what we read in 


( a ) Diod. Sic. B. i. 
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{hft Saiva-ratnacara. At the time of that prodij^ious 
intumefccnce in the river, it is faid that pHOMt rH^us 
was King of Egypt: but Prometheis appears to be 
no other than Pkamai'he'sa, a title of MkTr a, ligni* 
fying Lord of the Pram/it'lius, who arc luppol'cd to be 
tht jive Jenfes ; and in that charafler he is believed to 
have formed a race of men. Stephan v;s of 5j2(7ra//:'w 
and Eustathius (a) aflert, that Aeit s was an Indinn 
or Hindu ; hut as nothing like this can be colledcd 
from the Puranas, they confounded, I imagine, I'l or 
Ait with Yauu, of which I Ihall inllanlly fpeak. Tiie 
chief ftation of I'r, or AH am, which could not have 
been very didant from Mrirfl-Ji'hdn, I take to be the 
celebrated place of worDiip mentioned by Sir \un, / f>J 
and by Dionouis, called Avalum, (<\J ssbich was 
near Mcroc. It was the fame, I believe, w'ith the 
Tath-so^ Proi hMv, and Tatu i’l.iNV, lituated in 
an illand, which, according to Mr. Bruce, is at prefent 
known by the name of Kvrgos, and w Inch wa.s fo near 
Mnoi- as to form a kind of harbour for it. 

The origin of the Ydtus is thus related. Ucra- 
se'na, or I’cRA, was father of De'vaci, who W'as 
Crishna’s mother. His fon Cansa, haviiig impri« 
foned him, and ufurped his throne, became a mcrcL 
Icfs tyrant, and Ihowcd a particular animolity againlf 
his kinfrocn the Yadavas, or dcfcei^dants of Yad'u,^ 
to whom, when any of them approached him, he 
ufed to fay, yatu, or, be gone, (h repeatedly, that they 
acquired the ni(;kname of Ydiu, inllead' of the re- 
fpcttablc patroiiymick by which they had been dif- 
tinguilhed. Cansa made feveral attempts to deftroy 
the children of De'vaci; but Crisuna, having been 
preferved from his machinations, lived’ to kill the 
tyrant, and rellorc Ugrase'na, who became a fo- 
vci eign of the world. During the infancy, however, 

of 
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of Crishka. the perfecuted Yddavas emtgnted from 
India^ and retired to the mountains of the exterior 
Cuiha dwip, ot Abyjinia. Their leader, Ya'tu, was 
properly entitled Ya'dave'ndra, or Prince of y«- 
davai; whence thofe mountains acquired the fame ap¬ 
pellation. 'fhey are now called Ourimidrij, or Ardwe- 
midrcy which means, we are told, the Lapd of Arwty 
the ftrft king of that country, (a;) but, having heard 
the true Sanjcrit name pronounced,!!?common fpecch, 
Yarevinda, 1 cannot but fufpeft a farther corruption 
of it in the name of the Ahyjfinian mountains. Thofe 
Indian emigrants are defcribed in the Purdnfn as a 
blamelcfs, pious, and even a facred, race; which is 
exaftly the charablcr given by the ancients to the ge¬ 
nuine EikiopianSy who are faid, by Stf.phanus of By 
zantium, by Eusebius, by Philostratos, by Eu6T.\- 
THios, and others, to have come originally from India 
under the guidance’of Aetu.s, or i’dtu ; but they con¬ 
found him with King Ait, who never was there. 
Ya'dabe'ndra (for fo his title is generally pronounced) 
feems to be the wife and learned Indian nrentioned iii 
the Pafchal Chrnnicle by the name of Andubarius, 
(h.) The king or chief of the Ydtus is correflly 
named Ya^tupa, or, in the weitcrn pronunciation, 
Ja'tupa; and their country would, in a derivative 
form, be called, Jdtupiya. Now the writers of the 
Univerfal Hjftory aflert, that the native Ethiopians 
give their country, even at this day, the <iames of 
Itiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little or no doubt 
that Ya'tupa was the King yErHiovs of the Gretk 
mythologifl’s, who call him the fon df Vulcan ; but, 
according to the Purdnas, that defeent could not be 
aferibed to Y.v'tu, though it might, perhaps, to King 
It ; for it will be fhown, in a fublcqucnt part of this 
Ellay. that the Vuican of Egypt was alfo conhdered 
by the Hindus as an avdntaray or fubordinate incat'?* 
nation of Mau.a'dl'va. 

Not 


(a) Uitiv, Hill. vol. i6, p. tss. (b) Cbron. Pafeh. p, 36’ 
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Nbi only the land-of Egypiy and (he countries bor¬ 
dering on the M/e, but even Africa itfelf, had former¬ 
ly the appellation of Aeria^ from the numerous fettle- 
meiits, 1 fuppofe, of the Ahin^ or Shepherds, as they 
a»e called in the fpoken Indian dialecfs. In Sanfcrity 
the true word is v 4 o/iir; and hence, I conceive, their 
principal ftation in the land of Go/lien, on the holders 
of Egypt', was named Abarismdi Avarii; for Ghojhehi 
itfelf^ ox GhoJIhiyana, mc&m the abode of Jbepha or 
herdfmen; and Gdjha, thdugh it alld lignil'y a Gdpdl, or 
Cowherd, is explained, in Sav/cril dittionaries, by the 
phrafe Abhtrapalh^ a toxun or village of Abkiras or 
Pdlis. 

The mountains of Abyjfmia have in Sanjerit the 
name of Ni/bo,dha; and from them flowed the Nandd^ 
^which runs through the land of PuJItpaverJham about 
the lake Devibea,) the Little Cri/hnd, or Tacazzc, and 
the Sanc'handgd, or Mareb; of which three rivers wc 
fhall hereafter fpeak' more particularly. Since the 
Hindui place^ another Meru in the Southern Hemif- 
phere, we mull not be furprized to find the NUd de- 
feribed by them as rufiling over three ranges of moun¬ 
tains, which have the fame names with three fimilar 
ranges over which the Gangd, in their opinion, forces 
its way, before it enters the plains of India. Thofe 
mountains are the Himalaya, or, feat of /now, the M- 
Jliadha, and the Hemacuta, or with a golden peak. The 
Hindus believe that a range of African hills is covered 
with fnow: the- old Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
believed the fame thing; and modern travellers alTcrt, 
that fnow falls here and there in fome parts of Africa : 
but the Southern Himalaya is more generally called 
Sitdnta, which implies the end, or limit, of cold. On 
the Northern Himalaya is the cclebrafcd lake Manafa- 
faras, or Mdnafardvara,neair Sumcru,tht abode of Gods; 
who are reprefented fonietimes as reclining in their 
bowers, and fometimes as making aerial excurfions in 
their Vmdnas, or heavenly cars. Thus on, or within, 
2 the 
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the Southern Hinalaya^ we tuidthc Lake ot the Gods, 
which correfponds with that in the north ; with this 
difFcreiicc, that the exiftence of the fouthern lake can¬ 
not be doubted, while that of the northern may well 
be failed in quellion, (unlcfs there be fuch a lake in 
tiie unknown region between Tibet and the high plains 
of Bokhara;) for what the Sannydfn call Mdmjdeovar^ 
is, in truth, the Vmdhyafaras of the Purans. Beyond 
the Southern Lake of the Gods is another Meru, the 
feat alio of divinities, and the place of tbeirairy jaunts; 
for it is declared in the Pwram^ as the Brahmens in¬ 
form me, that within the mountains, towards the 
lourcc of the j\V/rf, there arc delightful groves, inliabited 
by deities, who divcit thenilelvcs with journeying in 
their cats from hill to hill. The Grc.ks gave to that 
Southern Meru the appellation of oyyfta, in allu- 
lion to the Vivians, or crlejliul cars ; but they meant 
a range of hills, according to Pliny and AciAriiiML- 
Kus, ' not a fiiiglc infulatcd mountain. Piiny, 
who places that moun[ainou.s tra’H in the foiith of Ethi¬ 
opia, makes it projefcl a great way into the fouthern 
ocean. Itswcllcrn limit is mentioned by Ptoi.i.my; and 
the Nubian geographer fpeak-s of ail the three ranges. 
By the Chariot oj the God'', we are to underiland the 
lofty grounds in the ccnire of the .i/rirao peiiinlula, 
from which a great tnanv tivers, and innumerabie ri¬ 
vulets, flow in all diieilions. hires were conlfantlr 
feen at liight on the funirnit of thofe highlands ; and 
that appearance, which has nothing very ftrange in it, 
ha.s been fully accounted for by modern travcllcis. 

Wc come now to the Hajyasilas, or Hcha/liis, who 
jre ntentioned, I am told, in the Purdnas, though 
but fcldom ; and their name is believed to have the 
following ctyniologv. Charms, having laughed at 
bis father Sat yavra't.^, who had, by accident, into\i- 

cated 
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CBtcd bimfelf with a fermcDted liquor, was nicknamed 
Haf/asilttf or the Laugher} and his defcendants were 
called from him Hafyastlas in Sanftrit; and in the 
fpoken dialers, Hafyas^ Hanfelis^ and even Hahafhis j 
for the Arabick word is fuppofed by the Hindus to be 
a corruption of Hafya. By thofe defendants of C’har- 
MA they underlland the African Negroes, whom they 
fuppofe to have been the firft inhabitants of Abvjintas 
and they place AbyJJinia partly in the dwifa of Cujkm^ 
partly in that of Sanc'ha Proper. Dr, Pocock was told 
at the Cataratts, that.beyond them, or in the exterior 
Ctf/ha-dwtp^ there were feven mountains; and the 
Brahmens particularly afFeft that number. Thus they 
divided the old continent into feven large iflands, or 
peninfulas; and in each ifland we find feven diltrifls, 
with as many rivers and mountains. The followin^is 
the Paurdnic divifion of CuPia-dwip^ calicd exterior, 
with refpeft to that of Jambu: 


Districts. Mountains. Rivers. 


Apydyana. 

Pdribhadra. 

Hevaverjha. 

Ramanaia. 

Sumanaja. 

Surdchana, 

Avijhydta. 


Pu/hpaverpia. 

Cumudddri. 

Cicndddri. 

Vdmadeva. 

Satasrtnga. 

Sarafa. 

Sahafrafruti. 


Nandd. 

RajarH, 

CvMt, 

Sarafmati, 

Sinivati. 

Anumait. 

Rdcd. 


It feems unneceflary to fet down the etymology of 
all thefe names; but it may not be improper to add, 
that S'atasringa means with a hundred peaks; and Sa- 
hasrajruti, with A ihoufand Jlreams. 

Between the exterior Ciijha-dw/p and Sanr'ha Pro¬ 
per lies, according to the Purdns, on the banks of i!ie 
Ntld, the country of Barbara ; which includes, theic- 
q fore, 
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fore, all the land beiveen Sycne and the confluence ol 
the Kile with the Tecazze, which is generally called 
Barbara and Barbar to this day; but, in a larger fenfr, 
it is underftood by the Faurdnia to comprize all the 
burning fands of Africa. Barbara-dija^ which an- 
fwers to the Loca artda el ardentia mentioned by ?!.!- 
MY as adjacent to the AV/r, was a fertile and charming 
country before it was burned^ according to the Hindu 
legends, which will be found in a fubfequent feftion ; 
firll, by the approach of Si;'RYA,or the Sun; and after¬ 
wards by the influence of Sani, or Saturn. Its prin¬ 
cipal city,' where Barbaiefwara had a diflingutfhed 
temple, was called Barbara-Jl'hdn^ and flood on the 
banks of the Nile. The Taviovanfa, or Children of 
Tamas, refided in it; and it is moft probably the 
town of Tama, which Pliny places on the caftern 
bank of the NUci an hundred and twenty-nine Roman 
miles above 5>'rKc, (a.) 

The crude noun Tanias^ in the firft cafe Tamah, and 
Tamo before certain confonants, means darinefs ; and 
it is alfo a title of Sami; whofe defeendants are fup- 
pofed to have lived in Barbara; and are reprefented as 
an ill-cloilicd, half-ftarvcd race of people, much like 
the prefent inhabitants of the fame country. The fol¬ 
lowing fables appear to beaflrological, but might have 
bad fome foundation in hiftory, as the Hindu regents 
of planets were, in truth, old Philofophers and Legif- 
lators, -whofe works are flill extant. 

Tamah, or Saturn, had two wives; St’havira 
and Jarat’ha', whofe names imply age and decre- 

f iiude.. By the former he had feven fons, MrTtyu, 
Iala, Da'va, Ulca', Ghora, Ajdhama, Canta'- 
cA; by the latter only two, Ma'ndya and Gulica. 
The foils of Ma'mdya were A^ubha, Arisht.’ha, 
CuiMA, Pliha; ihofc of Gulica were Cad'ha 


(aj Pl'n. fib, 6, wp. 89, 
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and Grauila. They were all abominable men, and 
their names ddnote every thing that is horrid. It is 
cxprefsly &id in the Puranas, that Tamah was expel¬ 
led fiom Egypt exadly at the time when Arama, a 
grandfon of Satyavra'ta, died j end his children re¬ 
tired into Barbara; and that his grandfon Gulma, 
reigned over that country when it was invaded by Ca- 
pe'nasa, who will prefently appear, beyond a doubt, to 
be Cepheus. The Tamovanfas are dcfcribed as living 
in Sahara Proper^ which is now called Nubia^ and 
which lay, according to the laiian geography, between 
the dwipas of San-c’ha and of Cv sh\ without : but the 
other parts of Barbara, toward the mouths of the Nile, 
were inhabited by the children of Ra'hu ; and this 
brings us to another altronomical tale, cxtralded from 
a book entitled Chintdmahi. 

Ra'hu is reprefented, on account of his tyranny, as 
an immenfe river-dragon, or crocodile, or rather a ia 
bulous uionller with four talon;., called Grdha, from a 
root implying violent feizitre. The word is commonly 
interpreted hanger, or Jhark; but in fome didiunaries 
it is made fynonyraous to nacra, or crocodile ; and in 
the Puranas it feems to be the creature of poetical fan¬ 
cy. The tyrant, however, in his human lhape, Itad fix 
i;hildrcn, Diuvaja, Dau'.wav, Sinha, I-aoud'a, 
Dand'a, aftd Car JAN A, (which names are applied to 
comets ol different forms,} all equally mifehievous with 
their father. In his allegorical charatler, he was de¬ 
capitated by VtsHNU : his low-er evtremity became the, 
Cctu, or dragon's fail ; and his head, Hill called Rdku^ 
the afeending node : but the head is fuppofed, when it 
fell on earth, to have been taken up by PiT''niNAs, or 
Pi/’niN, and by him placed at Rdhu-Ji'hdn, (to which 
the Greeks gave the nanie of llerodpoUs), where it was 
worfhipped, and gave oracular anfwcrs; which may be 
the origin of the fpeaking heads, nieiuioned by yewij^ 
writers as prepared by niagick. 1 h<^ poiletily oi 
Ra'uu were from him denominated Crjbas; and they 

might 
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might have been theancettorsbr thole Gratt, or Greeks, 
who came originally from Egypt. It is remarkable 
that Hesiod^ in his Theogony, mentions women in 
Africa named Graia^ who had Bne compfexipns, and 
were the offspring of Phorcys and Ce'i'o. The GrA- 
has arc painted by the writers of the Puranas in moft 
unfavourable colours; but an allowance mull be made 
for a fpirit of intolerance and fanaticifm. Ra'hu was 
woriliipped in fome countries, as Hailal, or Lucifer, 
(whom in fome refpefts he refembles:) was adored in 
the eaftern parts of Egypt, and in Arabia, the Stony 
and the Defert, according to Jerom, in the life of 
HtLARioN ; but though we mult fuppofe that his vo¬ 
taries had a very different opinion of the Grdhas from 
that inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain that the 
Greeks were not fond of being called Graioi, and very 
I'eldom gave thcml'elvcs that appellation. 

The fandy deferts ii> Egypt, to the eaft and weft of 
the Nile, are confidered by the Purdns as part of Bar¬ 
bara; and this may account for what HERonoTUs-fays 
of the word Barharos, which, according to him, was 
applied by the Egyptians to all ‘who were unable to /peak 
their language, meaning the inhabitants of the Defert, 
who ware their only neighbours. Since the people of 
Barbewa, or Children of S.-vturn, were lookpd upon as* 
a cruel and deceitful race, the word was afterwards 
transferred to men of that difpofiiion; and the Greeks 
who livf d in Egypt, brought the appellation into 'their 
pew lettlemcnts', but feem to have forgotten its primi¬ 
tive meaning. 

.Ob the banks of the Nila we find the Crtjhna-giri, 
or Black Mountain of Barbara, which can be no other 
than the black and barren range of bills which Mr. 
Bruce faw at a great dilfance towards the Nile from 
Tarjoioey. In the caves of thofe mountains lived the 
Tamavatfas,.o{ whom we lhall fpeak hereafter. Though 
the land of Barbara be faid, in the Puranas^ to lie be¬ 
tween 
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tWBcn the dwtptti of Cusha and Sanc’ha, yet it is ge¬ 
nerally confidered as part of the latter. The Nilt^ on 
leaving the burning fands of Barbara, enters the cotin- 
try of San’c’ha Proper^ and forces its way through the 
/fm<i-c|<<o,or Golden Mountains; anappellation which 
they retain tathis day. The mountain called Pan- 
chryfoi by the Greeks, was part of that range which 
is named Ollaki by the Arabs: And the Nubian geo¬ 
grapher fpeaks of the Golden Mountains, which are a 
little above Ofzuan. Having palled that ridge, the Nila 
enters Canlamo-jl'hun, or the Land of Mud; which <rt>« 
viouliy means the fertile Egyptian valley fo long co¬ 
vered with mud after every thundation. The P»ranas 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and affert that 
no mortal durlt approach it; but this wc mull undcr- 
ftand as the opinion formed of it by the firll colonills, 
who were alarmed by the reptiles and monders abound¬ 
ing in itt and had not vet leen the beauty and richnefa 
of its fertile date. It is expref-ly declared to be in 
Misra-Jl'han, or the Country oj a mixed Pt ^le ; for 
fiich is the nicaiiintt in Safi/crit of the w'ottl MUta. 
Somettmes the compound word }Aura-ji'hdn is applied 
to the Lower Ffjfit, and foniciimes (as in the hidory 
of the wars oi Careiuifd) to the whole country; in which 
fenfe, I am tojd, the word Gupta-ji'iidn isuled in anci¬ 
ent books; but I have never \et feen it applied fo ex¬ 
tend vely. Agupta certainly mean.s guarded bn allfides; 
and Gupta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed 
holy; which wa.«, I doubt not, the famed Coptos of out 
ancient geographers; w-ho mentioned a tripartite ar¬ 
rangement of Egypt exactly conformable to the three 
dividons of Misra-jl'hdn, particularly recorded in the 
Purdnas. The drft of them was Tapivana, the Wood¬ 
lands of Xtttpas, or aujlere devotion, which was proba¬ 
bly Upper Egypt^ or Thebais : the fecond, Miira Pro¬ 
per, called alfo Cantacm-defa, or the Land of Thoms, 
which, anfwers to the Lower Egypt, or Hrptanomis ; and 
the third Arcnya and Alav't, or The Forrjts, emphatic 
cally fo named, which were dtuated at.the mouths of 
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the Nila, and formed what we call the Della. The firft 
inhabitants o( E^ypt found, on their arrival, that the 
whole country about the mouths of the Nile was an 
iinmenfc forcll; part impervious, which they called 
Aiaviy part tirnnhabitcd^ but practicable, wluch had 
the name of Aranya. 

Tapovana feems to have been always adapted to reli¬ 
gious aulleriiics; and the firft Chrijlian anchorets uled 
to feclude thcmfelves in the wilds of Thebes fOrthe pur- 
pofe of contemplatinii and abdraided pictj. Thtis we 
read, that il.c 1’achc.mi.js retired, with his dif- 

ciplcs, to tb - wiir'ernefs of 7 uhnina, and there built a 
iitonalicry, the rc!i>?ins of which arc ftill vifiblc, a day's 
journey below Dendcra, near an ifland now called J«- 
jjiiti, actording to Sicard, a little jbdow the file 
of ThcliS.^ 1 bccouiuiy around Dendcra is at this day 
Covered wiiliiorcdsof a tree which fomodeferibe 
•s a dwatl italin, and others as a rhamnus ; thence Den-^ 
dera was called by Juvenal the Jliaiy Tenlyra. 

There can be no doubt, that Tapovana was Upper 
Ejfypt, or the Thebais ; for feveral places, the fituation 
of which will be clearly afeertained in the courfc pf 
this tllay, are placed by the authors of the Purdns in 
the fortlls of 'Papas. The words Thebaius and Thebinites, 
are both faid to be derivatives of Thehai ; but the fc- 
cond of them feems rather derived from Tapivan or 
Tabcn'ka. So fond are nations of accommodating fo¬ 
reign words to their own language, that the .draij, 
who have changed Tapofiris into -Abu’Jfair, or Father 
cf Travel^ have, in the j'ame fpirit, converted Tahenna 
into Medinatabind, or the Town of our Father ; though 
fomc of them call it Nltdinal Tabu, from Tapo, which 
an Arab could not pronounce. The principal place in 
tbisdivlfion was CarddmafThali^^jhichis mentioned in 
(he Purdns as a temple of confidcrable note. The Jc- 
fwnd is, that Gupte'swaka and bis con fort bad long 

hfY'n 
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been concealed in the mud of the Ifiiot near Gupta-JVhan^ 
or Coptos: but at length fprang from it, and appeared 
at Cardama-Jl'katl, both wholly bcfmeared with mud ; 
whence they hadalfo the titled of Cardamf/swara and 
Cardame'swari, We may obferve, that Gupta figni- 
fics both guarded and concealed^ and in either fenfe 
may be the origin of the word Aiguptos. As to Car- 
iama^ the canine letter is fo often omitted in the vul¬ 
gar pronunciation of Sanferit words, that Cardam, or 
Cadavi, feems to be iIk Cadmus of the CrreAs; and 
we fliall hereafter illuftrate this etymology with cir- 
cumllances which will fully confirm it. 

Misra-Jl'hdn is called a,lfo Mifra and Mifrena ih the 
facred books of the Hin4us ; where it is faid that the 
country was peopled by a mixed race, confifling of va¬ 
rious tribes, who, though living for their convenience 
in tjic fame region, kept thcmfelves diftinQ, and were 
perpetually difputing cither on their boundaries, or, 
which is moll probable, on religious opinions. They 
feem to be the mingled people mentioned in Scripture. 
To appeafe their feuds, Brahma' himfclf defeended in 
the chara6ter of Iswara ; whence Mifrefwara became 
one of his titles. The word Mi/r, which the Arabt 
apply to Egypt, and to its metropolis, feems clearly de¬ 
rived from the Sanferit; but, not knowing its origin, 
they ufe it for any large city, and git/c the appellation of 
Almifrdn in the dual,io Cufa and Bafra: the fame word 
is alfo found in the fenfe of a boundary, or line of Jepa. 
ration. Of Mifr the dual and plural forms in Hebrew 
are Mifraim and Mifrim, and the fecond of them is 
often applied in Scripture to the people of Egvpt. As 
to the Mazor, or more properly, Masur, * 

difference of opinion among the tranllators ot Haiah: 
(a.) In the old Engli/h vcrfion we find tire paflage, in 
which the word occurs, thus rendered, ‘‘ the brooks 
« of defence fhall be emptied and dried up : but 

VoL. III. ^ 

(aj Chap. 19. V. 6. See 2 Kipg«, 18. 94. 
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fiifhojp Lowth, after fome commentators, changes 
the brooks of defence into the cannU of Egypt ;,»nA 
this is obvioiifly the meaning of the Prophet; t^ugh 
the form of the vord be more like the Arabian plural 
MufuVf than any form purely Hebrew. 

Stephan us of Byzantium that Egypt was called 
Myara by the Phenicians; but furely this is a miltake 
for Myfara: according to Suioas, and Eusebius, it 
had the name of Mejlraia; but this 1 conceive Ihould 
be written Mefraia from Mifreyoy which may be gram¬ 
matically deduced from the root Mifr. The name 
Cantaca-defa was given to Mifra for a reafon funilat 
to that of Acanthus, a town and territory abounding 
in thorny trees. 

It was an opinion of tht Egyptian and of 

HtuoDOTUs alio, when he was in their country, that 
the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the fea, 
which extended as far as the CataraOs: whether this 
opinion be well founded, is not now the quedion; but 
a notion of the fame kind occurs in the Purdnas ; and 
the Brahmens account, in their way, for the alteration 
which they fuppofe to have happened. Pramoda, 
they fay, was a king of Sanc'ha-dwtp Proper, and rc- 
fidcd on the fliore of the fea called Sanc'hodadhi: The 
country was chiefly peopled by Mlech'has, or fuch as 
/peak barbarovjty,' and by favage Rdcjhajhas, who are 
believed to be evil demons ; nor was a Angle Brahman 
to be found in the kingdom, who cquld explain the 
Vedaf, and inftruQ mankind in their duties. This great¬ 
ly afflifted the pious king; till he heard of a P/^i, or 
holy man, eminent in piety and in facred knowledge, 
who lived in the country of Barbara, and was named 
Pit’hi, or Pfr’iiiNASA, but was generally diftinguifti- 
«d by the title of Pit’hi-risih. lie was vifited by 
Pramoda in perfon, and after many intreaties, pre¬ 
vailed on to accompany the king toSancha-dwipa; but, 
when he faw the incoirigiblc wickcclncfs of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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tBniS) he was wholly in defpair of effcQing any good 
in that country, and palfed the night without fleep. 
Early in the iporning he repaired to the fea-ftiore, 
where, taking water and CaiAa-grafs in his hand, he 
was on the point of uttering an imprecation on Sanc’- 
HooADHi. The God of the Ocean perceived his intent, 
and threw himfclf trembling at his feet, aOcing humbly 
what offence he had committed. “ Thy waters (an- 
“ fwered the Saint) wafh a polluted region, into which 
“ the king has conduSked me, but in which I cannot 
cxift : give me inllantly a purer piece of land, on 
“ which I may refide, and pcrfprm the duties of rcli- 
“ gion.” In that inftant the fca of Sanc’ha retired 
for thefpace of a hundred ybjana%^ or 492 miles, and 
left the holy man in poireflion of all the ground appear¬ 
ing on that dereliction. The king, on hearing of the 
miracle, was tranfported with joy, and caufed a fplcn- 
did palace to be built on an ifland in the territory new¬ 
ly acquired: it was called Pit'hi-fi'han, becaufe Pit’- 
Hi refided in it, having married the hundred daugh¬ 
ters of Pbamoda; and, on his beginning to read 
leftures on the Veda^ he was in a fliort time attended 
by numerous difcipies. This fable, which had, pro¬ 
bably, fome foundation in truth, is related in a book 
entitled Vimasdra-pracdfa, or a Declaration of xuhat 
is excellent in the Univerfe. 

Pit'hi-fl'han could not be very diftant from Carda^ 
ma-Jl'hali, or the city of Thebes., to which, aocording 
to the Brdhmdnda, the Sage's daughter, from him. 
called Pait’hini, ufed to go almoft every day for the 
purpofe of worlhipping Maha'de'va: it feems, there¬ 
fore, to be the Palhros of Scriptusc, named Patkures 
by the Greek interpreters, and Pathuris by Pliny, from 
whofe context it appears to havf flood at no great dif-- 
tance from Thebes ; and it was, certainly, in Upper 
Egypt. It was probably the fame place which Ptole¬ 
my calls Tathyris, cither hy iniltakc, or in conformity 
to the pronunciation of the Ethupians. who generally 
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fubftituted the letter T for P, which they could nol 
articulate. From the data in Ptolemy it could not have 
been above fix miles to the weft of Tittles^ and was, 
therefore, in that large ifland formed by an arm of the 
Nile.) which branches out at Ermenth) and rejoins the 
main body of the river at the Memno)num. According 
to the old Egyptian^) the fea had left all Upper E^ypt 
from the Catalans as far as Memphis ; and the diftance 
between thole two places is nearly that mentioned in 
the P urdiias, or about a hundred The God of the 

Ocean, it fcenis, had attempted to regain the land wlnrh 
he had been forced .to relinquilh ; but Maiia'uk'va 
( with a new title derived from Nabhas, orthe yXi, 
and IswARA, or/erd,^ cft’eAually (topped his encroach- 
nienls ; and this was the origin of Nahlia-fthdit) oi 
Memphis^ •. hich was the mod diftinguifhed among the 
tnanv confiderahle places in Mifrir, and which appears 
to have eonfilli d (,f Icvcial detached paits; as i. Lfgr<:- 
lo talLd from Uor the UcnoRtt s of the- 
Gieeki ; 2. SuJna'i) the Noph of Scriptun. ; 3. a pan 
iK-.Micd Mifra; 4. Mohana-Ji'hti.i, which ina), pci- 
hap--, be ;hc prckni Mohanv.an ; and 5. La^.i-Jl'hdn. 
or I■jya^xoii) vulgarly pronounced Lo)(ili, the fubiul 
of LetC) or Lefopolis. 

Ro(l(i).(t<ft'hd:i) or the Place of Weeping, is the 
iftand in the lake of Mdnjhd, or MxriS) concerning 
which wc have the following Indian flory in the 
Vifotajidra praedfa. 

Peti-'suca, who had a power of feparating his foul 
frona his body, voluntanly afeended toward heaven; 
and his wife, Ma'kjsha', iuppofing him finally de¬ 
parted, retired to a wildernefs, where flte fat on a hil¬ 
lock, fhedding tears fo abundantly, that they formed 
a lake round it; which was afterwards named albru- 
Urt'hO) or the Holy Place oj Tears. Its waters were 
black, or very dark azure; and the fame colour is 
aferibed by Strap© to thofeof Morris, Her fon Mt'a- 
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MI, orMii'RHi, SucA, had atfo renoiincea the world, 
and, feaiing himfelf near her, perlcrmed the fjtme re¬ 
ligious auAerities. Their devotion was fo fervent, and 
fo long continued, that the inferior Gods began to 
apprehend a di-ninution of thcii own'influence. At 
length MaVisha', dying petivratd. or dutiful to her 
lo'd, joined h ra among the Vi/hiiu-ldcay or inhabitants 
of V'lsiiNu’s heaven; and her fon, having folcninized 
the obrequies of them both, raifeda fumptuous tem¬ 
ple, in which he placed a flatue of Vishnu, at the feat 
of his weeping mother; whence it acquired the appel¬ 
lation of Rodana-Ji'hdna. “ They who make ablu- 
tions in the lake of Afru lirl'ha (fays the Hindu 
“ writer) are purified from their fins, and exempt 
“ from worldly afie£fions, afernding after death to 
“ the heavenly Vishnu ; and they who worfliip the 
“ Deity at Rddana-f'hdn^ enjoy heavenly blifs, wilh- 
“ out being fiibjefct to any future tranfmigration.” No 
lake in the world, except that of Maris, correfponds, 
both in name and in circumilanccs, with that of Afru- 
ttrt'ha, and the ifland in the midft of it, which was 
alfo callen Merhi, or Merhi-Jl'hdn, from the name of 
the prince who confccrated it. The two flatin on it 
were faid by the Creeps to be thofe of Mo!Ri,aiiJ 
his Queen; but they appear from the Put i.aa- to h.;vc 
been tbofe of Vishnu, or Osiris, and of Ma s 'i\', 
the mother of Moeris; unlefs the i,mage of die God 
was confidered in fubflance as that of the departed 
king, who, in the language of the Hindu thenlogians, 
was wholly chforbed in the divine effence. Three lakes, 
in the countries adjacent to the Nile, have names in 
the Purdns derived from airv, or tears. Firft, SC- 
cdfru, or Tears of Sorrow, another name for Ajrurttr- 
I'ha, or Maris; fecondly, HerJJidJru, ox Tears of Joy. 
and, thirdly,*.'il«ani/a/r«, or Teariof an inward p{eajur- 
able Senjaiion; to both which bdlong legendary narra 
tives in the Purdnas. One of the infernal rivers was 
named Afruiaati, or the Tearful; but the firH of them 
Wjis Vaitaran't, where a boatman bad been itationed to 

fefr^ 
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ferry over the fouls of mortals into the region of Yama. 
The word vitarana^ whence the name of the river is 
derived, alludes to the fare given for the paflage over it. 

III. We muft now fpeak particularly of Sanc'ha- 
dwipa Proper^ or the Island of Shells, as the word lite¬ 
rally fignifies; for Sanc’ha means a fea-fhell, and is 
generally applied to the large buccinum. The Red 
Sea, which abounds with fliells of extraordinary fize 
and beauty, was confidered as part of the Sanc’hSdhi, 
or Sanc'hoiadhi; and the natives of the country before 
us wore large collars of fhells, according to Strabo, 
both for ornament and as amulets. In the Purdnas, 
however, it is declared, that the dwi'pa had the appel¬ 
lation of Sanc'ha becaufe its inhahilants lived in Jhells, 
or in caverns of rocks hollowed like fhells, and with 
entrances like the mouths of them. Others infift, 
that the mountains themfelves, in the hollows of 
Tvhich the people fought fhelter, were no more than 
immenfe heaps of fhells thrown on fhore by the waves, 
and confolidated by time. The ftrange idea of an ac¬ 
tual habitation in a fhell was not unknown to the 
Greeks, who reprefent young Nerites, and one of the 
two Cupids, living in fhells on the coafls ^f that very 
fea. From all circumftances colle£led, it appears, 
that Sanc’ha-dwtpa, in a confined fenfe, was the 
Troglod^lica of the ancients, and included the whole 
weflern fhore of the Red Sea ; but that, in an exten- 
five acceptation, it coniprifed all Africa. The Tro¬ 
glodytes, or inhabitants oj caves, are called in Scrip¬ 
ture alfo, Suim, becaufe they dwelt in fucas, or dens ; 
but it is probable that the word fuca, which means a 
den only in a fecondary fenfe, and fignifies alfo an ar- 
io«r,.a booth, or a tent, was originally taken in the 
fenfe of a cave, from Sanc'ha; a name given by the 
firft inhabitants of the Troglodytica to the rude places 
of fhelter which they found or contrived in the moun¬ 
tains, and which bore fome refemblance to the mouths 
of large fhells. The word Sanc'ha-dwlpa has alfo 
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in fome of the Puranas a fenfe yet more limited, and 
is reftrained to the land inhabited by the fnake Sanc’ha- 
naga^ which included the mountains of Hubdb^ or the 
Serpent, and the AhyJJinian kingdom of Tigre. The 
fame region is, however, fometimes called Sanc'ka- 
vana, and k reported to be'a wonderfully fine country, 
watered by noble rivers and ftrearas, covered with 
forefts of the moft ufeful and beautiful trees, and a 
hundred yogans in length, or 492 miles; a drmenfion 
which correfponds exaQly enough with a line drawn 
from the fouthern limit of Tigre to the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Ilubdh Mountains. It lay between the 
Called, or Cdld, and the fea. Its principal river was 
the Sanc'ha-negd, now called March ; and its capital 
city, near the fea-fliore, where the royal fnake refided, 
had the name of Courn'i: not far from which was a 
part of the mountain Dyutimdn, or hr i I Ham, fo called 
from the precious metals and gems with which it 
abounded. 

In the Dherma-fdjlra, both Ndga’i and Garudds are 
namvd as races of wen defeended from Axuj, concern¬ 
ing whom we fhall prefentiy fpeak more at large; but, 
in the language of mythology, the Ndgas, or Uragas, 
arc Vox^nferpents; and the Garudds, or Supernas, im^ 
menfe birds, which are either the Conders of M. 
Buffon, and Vulture Griffons of Lin.v.eus, called 
Rokhs by the Arabian fabulilts, and by Marco Polo, 
or mere creatures of imagination, like the SiitfORC of 
the Pcrfians, whom Sadi deferibes as receiving his 
daily allowance on the mountain of Kdf Whatever 
be the truth, the legend of Sanc'ha ndgd and Garudi, 
is told in thfe ancient books of the Hindus. 

The King of Serpents formerly reigned in Chacra. 
giri, a mountain very far to the ealtward; but bis 
fubjetls were obliged by the power of Garui/a to 
fupply that enormous bird with a fnake each day. 
Their king at length refufed to give the daily pro- 

vifion, 
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vliion, and intercepted it himfclf, when it was fent 
by his ferpentine race. This enraged Gari, d'a, who 
threatened to devour the fnakes and their king; nor 
would his menaces have been vain, if they had not all 
retired to Sanc'f’a~iw:'j>, where they fettled in Sanc'ha- 
■vana,, between the Cali and the fea, near the liation 
of Sw AMI Cabtice'ya, God of Arms, where they 
areftippofcd to live ftill unmolelled, bccaufe Gari'd'a 
dares not approach the manfion of that more power¬ 
ful divinity. “ They (fays the Indian writer) who 
“ perform yearly and daily rites in honour of Sanc’- 
“ ha-na'oa' will acquire immenfe riches.” 'I hat 
royal ferpent is alfo called Sane ha-muc'ha, bccaufe his 
mouth was'like that of a fhell; and the fame denomi¬ 
nation is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. 'I'hc 
Mountains of Snakes are mentioned by the Nubian 
Geogi jpher, and are to this day called Huhab, which 
in Arahick means a fnake in general, according to 
J Aunr.Ri, and a particularfpecies of ferpeni^ according 
to MAiii i'.vi. The fame region was named Ophivfa 
by the Greeks, who fometimes extended that appella¬ 
tion to the whole African continent. The breath of 
Sanc'ha-ndgd is believed by the Hindus to be ^ fi^y 
foijonous wind, which burns and dellroys animals and 
vegetables to the diltance of a hundred yojans round 
the place of his refidence; and by this hypothefis they 
account for the dreadful cfFcfls of the famiimy or hot 
envenomed wind, which blows from the mountains of 
Huhab through the whole extent of the Defert. Two 
Eifliis, or Saints, named Acasti and A'stica, un¬ 
dertook-to Hop fo tremendous an evil. Ihefirllof 
them repaired-for that purpofe to Sane'ha-van a, where 
he took his abode at a place thence called Agcfli- 
hhuvana, near the fea-fhore, and not from Cohm'i; 
but the gentle means to which be had rccourfe with 
the royal fnake proved ineifcblual. A'stica, by 
harfher meafures, had more fuccefs; and made the 
fnake (fay the Brahmens) not only tractable, but even 
VeU-difpofed to all fuch as refpcblfully approached 

liinu 
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him. He even reduced the fize of the ferpcnt fo much, 
as carry him about in an earthen veffel: and cruwda 
of people are now faid to worfhip him at the place ol 
his refidence near the river This is, probably, 

the fnake Heredi, fo famed iliroiighruit The 

M'ufelvians infill that it ii a Shai/Ji of tliat name tranf- 
formed into a fnake j the that it is yVsMo- 

n.-- I S, mentioned in the book of 'roai r; the AjJnnii^h- 
(!fv of the Prrjian romances; and the Hindi, arc equal 
to tl.cui in their fuperllitious notions. Mv learned 
friends at Caii inform me, ih;ii the facred fnake is at 
this day vilucd by travclHn- S.^nnyafii; but I cannot 
alfcrt this as a faft, having never fecn any Hindu v ho 
had travelled fo i tr. Thofe whom I have fecn, had 
never gone beyond the Euphretr^: but they alfurcd 
me, that they would have palled that river, if they 
had not been deterred by reports of difiuibances 
among the Anib chiefs to the wcllward, 'I’hc holdell 
religious advcnturer.s among the iVflnr .’//v are thofe 
ft out the north-w’cll of India; for no native of 
or, indeed, of the countries tall of the Ganges, would 
now attempt (at lealt 1 never hearu oi ciiy who had 
attempted) Inch perilous journics. As u> the bcliel 
of the Hindus, that A'stic\ put an clfcitnal Hop to 
the fiery breath of Sanc'ha-nd^ii, or the S,i.. ',hu it ap¬ 
pears, from the relation of Mr. IIui ce, ih.ti the lecond 
public-fpinted faint had no mote luccel's than the 
firlt. 

• 

We mull obferve, that mga, or h;i>n'o,ilifs, is a 
Saijerit panic for a viounlain ; and that - - its regu¬ 
lar derivative, lignilies both a wm,.' ;ri-iniihf and a 
wild ilephant: accordingly we read of aa ehfiant-king 
in Sanc'ha, who reigned on the banks of tht: Mareb, 
thence called ; and when ( itisiinA had 

llain both him and his lubjcct elephanls, ilicir hones 
weie heaped on the hanks of i!ie 'I a./iTze, wlutb from 
|hat event had the name of 

i !.c 
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The other parts of Sanc*h€-^wip Proper■, adjacent 
to the fea, were inhabited by the fubjeas of Sanc’ha- 
6 URA, whofe palace was a ftitll in the ocean: but they 
are faid to have refided in Jhelli on or near thfe moun¬ 
tains of the Ajrican continent. They are reprefented 
as cannibals, and even as demons incarnate, roaming 
by night, and plundering the flat country, from which 
they carried off men, women, and children, whom 
they devoured ; that is,, perhaps, as raw flefli is 
now eaten in Ahyjfmia. From this account it fliould 
feenr, that the Sanc'hafuras lived in the caves of 
mountains along the coaft, while their king refided in 
a cavern of the fmall ifland Suakem^ where there ftill 
is a confiderable town, in the middle of a large bay. 
He there, probably, concealed his plunder; and thence 
was reported to dwell in the oCean. The name of 
that ifland appears to have been derived from Sukh'm, 
the plural of Suih, in Hebrew^ and the Sanc'h of the 
Hindus. By the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukha, and the Harbour of preferving Gods, from the 
prejervation, I fuppofe, of Sanc'lia-dxuip, and its in¬ 
habitants, by the divine afliflance of Crishna ; who, 
with an army of deities, attacked and defeated Sanc- 
ba'sura', purfuing him even through the fea, where he 
(frew the inonllcr from his Jhcll, and put him to death. 

Befidcs tht fe firfl inhabitants of Sancha-dw/pa, who 
arc dcfcrihcil by the mythologills as elephants, dnnons, 
and fiKifc:, wc find a race, called S'hanc'hd-yanas, 
who are the real Troglodytes, or Shavgalas; for la is a 
Kgular termination of 5 ^rn/cradjefilivcs, as Bhdgala, 
iortunate; Stuhclc, lion-like; Bcngala, which pro¬ 
perly mean', belonging to the country of Benga. They 
were defeendanfs of Atri, before named, whofe hif- 
tory, being clofclv connctlcd with that of the Sacred 
Jfts in the well, deferves peculiar attention. He fprang 
(fay the writers of the Purdna^) from the mind of 
Brahjma, who appointed him a Prajupdi, or Lord of 
CreaiuK^. commanding him to produce a numerous 

race. 
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race and mtruftiiig him with the Viiat^ which liad 
exifted eternally in the divine idea, that he might 
ftruQ his polterity in their civil and religious duties. 
Atri firft repaired to a weftern region, where he be¬ 
came the father of the lovely Tubina-raimi^ or with 
dewy beams. He thence pafled into the country wa¬ 
tered by the river Sanc'ha-ndgd, where proceeding to 
the Sanc'ha-muc ha hills, he fat on the Sweta-giri, or 
While Mountain, fixed in deep meditation on the au¬ 
thor of his exiftence. His arrival was quickly known 
throughout the country; and the few inhabitants of it 
came to worfliip himj bringing even their wives arid 
daughters, that they might bear children by fo holy a 
perfonage: but his daysand nights being wholly devoted 
to contemplation and facred atls, his oiyly time for 
dalliance was during the morning twilight. He became, 
however, the ancellor of a confiderable nation, who 
were diftributed, like other Hindus, into the faccrdotal, 
military, commercial, and fervile clafles. 

His firft born,S.A.Kc’HA'vANA, had a fair complexion, 
and great bodily ftrength; but was irreligious, turbu¬ 
lent, and libidinous, eating forbidden ilefti, and living 
in the caverns of rocks. Nor were his brethren and 
their olfspring better in the end than hiinfclf. Thus 
the Jews, who have borrowed many Indian fables, 
which were current, I fuppofe, among their neigh¬ 
bours, infill, in their Talmud, that Adam begat none 
but demons till he was 150 years old, (a ) Tht pious 
patriarch, deeply afflitled by the vices of his children, 
expoftulatcd with them long in vain; and feeing no 
remedy, contented himfelf with giving them the bed 
advice; teaching them how to make more habitable 
caves in the mountains; paths, or arbours under trees; 
and ghdpias, or inclofurcs, for their herds; permitting 
them to eat what they pleafed ; commanding them to 
dwell conftantly on the mountains alfigned to them, 
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The other parts of Sanc*h€-^wip Proper■, adjacent 
to the fea, were inhabited by the fubjeas of Sanc’ha- 
6 URA, whofe palace was a ftitll in the ocean: but they 
are faid to have refided in Jhelli on or near thfe moun¬ 
tains of the Ajrican continent. They are reprefented 
as cannibals, and even as demons incarnate, roaming 
by night, and plundering the flat country, from which 
they carried off men, women, and children, whom 
they devoured ; that is,, perhaps, as raw flefli is 
now eaten in Ahyjfmia. From this account it fliould 
feenr, that the Sanc'hafuras lived in the caves of 
mountains along the coaft, while their king refided in 
a cavern of the fmall ifland Suakem^ where there ftill 
is a confiderable town, in the middle of a large bay. 
He there, probably, concealed his plunder; and thence 
was reported to dwell in the oCean. The name of 
that ifland appears to have been derived from Sukh'm, 
the plural of Suih, in Hebrew^ and the Sanc'h of the 
Hindus. By the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukha, and the Harbour of preferving Gods, from the 
prejervation, I fuppofe, of Sanc'lia-dxuip, and its in¬ 
habitants, by the divine afliflance of Crishna ; who, 
with an army of deities, attacked and defeated Sanc- 
ba'sura', purfuing him even through the fea, where he 
(frew the inonllcr from his Jhcll, and put him to death. 

Befidcs tht fe firfl inhabitants of Sancha-dw/pa, who 
arc dcfcrihcil by the mythologills as elephants, dnnons, 
and fiKifc:, wc find a race, called S'hanc'hd-yanas, 
who are the real Troglodytes, or Shavgalas; for la is a 
Kgular termination of 5 ^rn/cradjefilivcs, as Bhdgala, 
iortunate; Stuhclc, lion-like; Bcngala, which pro¬ 
perly mean', belonging to the country of Benga. They 
were defeendanfs of Atri, before named, whofe hif- 
tory, being clofclv connctlcd with that of the Sacred 
Jfts in the well, deferves peculiar attention. He fprang 
(fay the writers of the Purdna^) from the mind of 
Brahjma, who appointed him a Prajupdi, or Lord of 
CreaiuK^. commanding him to produce a numerous 

race. 
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Atri, yet the regular derivative from his name is 
A'trey a ; and we find accordingly a part of Ethiopia 
named /Etheria by the Greeks, who^called its inhabi¬ 
tants Etherii. And Strabo confines this appellation 
to, a particular tribe, who feem to be the Attiri of 
Ptolemy, and live near the confluence of the Tacazzi 
and the March, (a). They were A'treyas, or defcend- 
ed from Atri : but the Greeks, as ufual, referred a 
foreign epithet to a word in thein own language. In 
the Dionyfiachs of Nonn us we read of Mf^esr, 
which is tranflated Mcroc, with perpetual fuinmer ; but 
furely the word can have no fuch meanhig; and Meroe 
mull have been lo named, bccaule it was once the 
capital of ^iheua, (h). 

It appears from the Purans, that the Sanc'hayanas, 
or old Shangalas, were not dcllitute of knowledge ; 
and the Brahmens admit that tiicy pollc/lcd a part at 
lead of the Veda. 

JV. The hiflory of the CuiJa-ccias, or men with 
cw led-liair, is difguifcd in the following legend. 
Sagara, an ancient monarch, who gave his name to 
the fdgara, or ocean, was going to perform the Aswa~ 
me'dha, or facrijtce of a horfe ; when In dr a defeended, 
and dole the vitlim, which he conveyed to a place 
near the mouth of the Gangd, where the fage Capila 
was intent on his religious audentics. The God of the 
Firmament there tied the horfe by the fide of the holy 
man, and retired unpcrccivcd by him. The mo¬ 
narch, miffing the confecrated horfe, difpatched his 
fixty thoufand fons, or defeendants, in fearch of him. 
They roved over the whole earth, and finding him 
at lad near the manfion of Caimla, accufed him of 
the facrilege, and began to treat him with vio¬ 
lence ; but a flame iffued from the eyes of the 
faint, which confumed them all in an indant. Their 

father. 
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father, being apprifed of their death, Tent an arnjy 
Jig'iiiiit C API LA, who flood fixed to receive them ; 
and, when they approached, unbound his ja/a, or 
plaited hair, and, giving it a twift, flruck the 
ground twice or thrice with it, cafting an oblique 
glance of contempt on his adverfaries. In that mo¬ 
ment an army of men, with curled hair, fprang from 
the earth, attacked the legions of Sagara, and defeated 
them. After their viBory, they returned to the fage, 
alking who they were, and demanding a fit piace of 
abode. Capila told them, that they were Jatdpaf, 
or produced by the fall of his locks on the ground; that 
from the fide look which he had caft on his enemies, 
their hair was cuHla, or crifp; that they fliould thence 
be called Cuiilas and Cuiilas-cejas; that they mtift be 
ydl'hata'hyas, or live as they were when produced by 
him } that is, always prepared for jult war; that the) 
muft repair to Sanc'ha-dwip, and form a fettlement, 
in which they would encounter many difficulties, and 
be continually harrafled by bad neighbours; but that, 
when Ckishna fhould overpower and deftroy Sanc- 
HAsuRA, he would eftabliflitheir empire, and fecure 
it from future moleltation. They accordingly tra¬ 
velled through the interior Cvjha-dwipa, where the 
greatefl part of them chofe to remain, and received 
afterwards a terrible overthrow from Paraso-rama. 
The others paffed into Sane'ha-dwip, and fettled on 
the banks of the Call: but having revolted againll 
De'van’ahosiia, they were almofl wholly extirpated 
by that potent monarch.- 

Violent feuds had long fubfilled between the family 
of Gautama on one fide, and thofe of Viswa'^- 
MiTRA and Jamadacni on the other. The kings of 
Cufia-dulp zuithin took the part of Gautama; and 
the Haihayas, a "very powerful nation in that country, 
(whom I belie\e to have been Petjians.) were invete¬ 
rate againft Jam adagni, whom they killed after de¬ 
feating his army. Among the confederates in Citjlia- 
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atipa were the Romacas^ or dreiT^d in hair-^loth ; the 
Sacas, and a tribe of them called Sacafenai ; the Hin- 
dus of the CJliatriya clafs, who then lived on the banks 
of the Cacpius^ or Oxus ; the Pdraficai, a nation be~ 
yopJ the Nile : the Barbaras, or people of Nubia; the 
inhabitants of Cdmhdja ; the Cirdlas and Hariias, two 
tribes of the Pahs ; and the Yavanas, or anceftors of 
the Gretits. Thefe allies entered India, and defeated 
the troops of Viswa mitra in the country called 
Yudha-hhutni, or the Land of War; now Yekud, be¬ 
tween the Indus and the Bihal. 

Parasu-ra'mA, the fun of Jamadacni, but fup- 
poled afterwards to have been a porltun of the divine 
ellencc in a human Ibrni, was enraged at the fuccefs 
of the confederate'', and circulated a publick decla¬ 
ration, that Na'rh) had urged him to extirpate them 
cntiiely; alluring him, that the people of Cujhof* 
ilwipa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, were 
cravydJas, or carnhorims ; and that their King Cra- 
vya'da'dhipeti, or Chief Ruler of Cnnnibah, had 
polluted both earth and roat'-r, which were two of the 
cightybn/ts of I'.'a, with the mangled limbs and blood 
of the Ilrangcrs, whom he and his abominable fub- 
jcfts had cruelly dcvotiiid. After this proclamation, 
Para^u-ra'aia invaded Cu/ha-dmp. and attacked the 
army of Cravya'da'dhipei j, who llcppcd from the 
ranks, and challenged him to.fingle combat.. They 
began with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra'ma 
was nearly crulhed under a mountain thrown by his 
adverfary; but, having difengaged hinifelf, he darted 
huge ferpents, which enfolded the giant in an inex¬ 
tricable maze, and at length dehroved him. The 
blood of the nionltiir formed the Lcliita~c’hamda ; and 
that of his army, the Lohitbdd, t/r river with bloody 
waters. It is, I believe, the Adonis of the ancients, 
now called Naitru Ibrahim, the wateis of which, at 
certain fcafons of the year, have a fanguinc tint. I 
fuppofc Cravya'da^uhipfti 10 be the Lycurgus 
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EdonosoI the Greeks^ who reigned in PaU^ine,znd iA 
the country around Dama/cus. His friend Caice'ya, 
whom the Greeks called Orontes, renewed the hjght, 
and was alfo flain. Then came the King of the Cuhla- 
cefas^ and Maha'sya'ma, ruler of t^cic Syama-muc'has, 
andufually refiding \nArva-Jl'hdn, or Arabia; the for¬ 
mer of whom I conceive to be Blemys ; and the fecond 
Arabus, whom the Greek Mythologifts alfo named 
Orobandas and Oruandes, They fought a longtime 
■with valour, but were defeated; and, on their humili¬ 
ating themfclvcs, and imploring forgivenefs, were al¬ 
lowed to retire, with the remains of their army, to the 
banks of the Cdl't^ where they fettled; while Para'su- 
&a ma, having terminated the war in Cujha-iwipa^ 
returned to his own country, where he was deftined to 
meet with adventures yef more extraordinary. 


This legend is told nearly in the fame manner by 
the poet Nonnus, a native of Egypt; who fays, that, 
after the defeat of Tycurgus, the Arabs yielded, and 
offered facrifices to Bacchus; a title corrupted from 
Biiacavat, or the preferving power^ of which a ray 
OTportion had become incarnate in the perfon of Para'- 
su-RA'MA. He relates, that “ Blemys, with curled- 
hair, chief of the ruddy or Erythrean Indians, held 
“ up a bloodlefs olive branch with the fupplicating 
“ troops, and bowed a fervile knee to Dionysos, who 
“ had fl'din his Indian fubjecls; that the God, behold- 
“ irig him bent to the ground, took him by the hand, 
“and railed him; but conveyed Lint, together with 
“ liis many-tongued people, far from the dark Ery- 
“ threan Indians (fmcc he abhorred the government 
and manners of Deriadeus) to the fkirt of Arabia : 
“ that he, near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 
** happy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of 
•* its towns; but that rapid Blemys paffed onward to 
“ the mouth of the Nile with feven branches, deftined 
“ to be contemporary rulet over the peopleof Ethiopia ; 

“ that 
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•* that the low ground of Eiherian Mfror'received him 
** as a chief, who ihould leave his name to the Blemyes 
** born in fubfequent ages, (a)." 

The emigration of the Cuiila-cifai from India to 
Egypt, is mentioned likewife by Philostratus in his 
life of Apollonius. Wheti that Angular man vifited 
the Brahmens who lived on the hills to the north of 
Srt-nagara, at a place now called TrilocUnardyana, 
near the banks of the Cedara-gangd, the chief Brah¬ 
man, whom he calls I arch as, gave him the following 
relation concerning the origin of the Ethfopians. 
“ They refided (faid he) formerly in this country, 
« under the dominion of a king named Ganges; du- 
“ ring whofe reign the Gods took particular care of 
“ them, and the earth produced abundantly whatever 
« was neceffary for their fubfiftence; but, having flain 
“<heir king, they were confidered by other Indians 
defiled and abominable. Then the feeds which they 
committed to the earth rotted; their women had 
conftant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, 
“ wherever they began to build places of abode, the 
“ ground funk, and their houfes fell. The fpirit of 
the murdered king inceffantly haunted them, and 
would not be appealed until the a£lual perpetrators 
“ of the murder had been buried alive j and even then 
“ the earth forbad them to remain longer in this coun- 
try. Their fovereign, a fon of the river 
was near ten cubits high, and the moft inajeftic 
“ perfonage that ever appeared in the form oT mM. 
** His father, had once very nearly overflowed all India; 
** but he dircQed the courfc of the waters towards 
“ the fea, and rendered them highly beneficial to the 
« land ; the goddefs of which fupplied him, while he 
lived, with abundance, and fully avenged his deaw, 
« (b J.” The bafis of' this tale is unqueftionably 
Vo'l. III. A a Indian^ 
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Indian, though it be clearly corrupted in fome partr* 
cutark. No Brahmen was ever named larchas, which 
may be a corruption of Arjka, or Arcjha, or, poffibly,, 
of y AscA, the name of a fage, who wrote a gloffary 
for the Vedas: nor was the Ganges ever confidere'd 
as a male deity; but the Ton of Ganca', or Ga'nce'ya, 
was a celebrated hero. According to the Hindu le¬ 
gends, when Capila had deftroyed the children of 
Sacara, and bis army of Cuiila-cefas had migrated 
to another dxotpa, the Indian monarch was long in- 
confolable; but his great grandfbn Bhacirat’ha, 
conduced the prefent Ganges to the fpot where the 
afhes of his kindred lay; and they were no fooner 
touched by the divine water, than the fixty tbouf^nd 
princes fprang to life again. Another llory is, that, 
when the Ganges, and other great rivers, were fwoln to 
fuch a degree, that the Goddefs of Earth was appre- 
henfive of a general inundation, Bhagirai^ha 
(leaving other holy men to take care of inferior 
rivers) led the Ganges (from him named Bhdgt- 
rat'hi) to the ocean, and rendered her falutary to the 
earth, inllead of deftruftive to it. Thefe tales are ob- 
vioufly the fame in fubftance with that told by Iar- 
CHAs, but with fome variations, and additional cir- 
cumftances. Apollonius moft certainly had no 
knowledge of the /niian 4 anguage; nor is it', on the 
whole, credible, that he was ever in India orEMapia, 
or even at Babylon. He never wrote an account of his 
travels: but the fophiit Philostratus, who feems to 
have had a particular defign in writing the hiftory of 
his life, might have poffeifed valuable materials, by 
the occafional ufe of which he impofed more caiily on 
the publick. Some traveller diight have converfed 
with a fet of ignorant Sannyajis, who had (what moR 
of them now have) an imperfe^ knowledge of ancient 
legends 'concerning the Devdats: and the defcription 
which Philostratus gives of the place in the bills, 
where the fuppofed Brahmens rcfided, correfponds 
exadly with a place called Trileci-ndr^ana in the 

Purdns, 
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Partins, which bu been defcribed to me from the in* 
formation of Sannydjis, who ignorantly caiiedit Triyi- 
^indrayan; but for a particular account of it, I mufi 
refer to a geographical and hiftorical defcription of the 
GangeSy and the countries adjai'ent to it, which I have 
nearly completed. 

The people named Cuiila-cefas are held by fome 
Brahmens to be the fame with the Hdfyasilasy or at lead 
1 branch of them; and fome fuppofe that the Hdfyasilas 
ire the before mentioned remnant of the Cuiila-cefasy 
Mrho iiril fettled on the banks of the Nihy and, aftei 
:heir expulfion from Egypt by De'va-nahusha, were 
Mattered over the African deferts. The Gaituliy or 
Gaityli, wereof old the moll powerful nation in Africa ; 
ind 1 fhould fuppofe them to be the clefcendants of the 
irft CutilaSy or Cutils, (for fo they are frequently 
:alied, efpecially in converfation,) who fettled Hrlt 
lear the Cali river, and were alfo named Hdfyasilas: 
3Ut they mull have dwelt formerly in Bengaly if there 
>e any hillorical balls for the legend of Capila, who 
was performing a£ls of religious auRerity at the mouth 
jf the GangeSy near old Sdgar, or Gangd, in the i’an- 
ierhans. They were black, and bad curled hair, like 
;he Egyptians in the time of He»odotos : but at pre- 
fe'nt there are no fuch negroes in India, except in the 
Andaman Iflands, which are now ,faid to be peopled 
liy cannibals, as they were, according to Ptolemy, at 
leaR eighteen hundred years ago. From Andaman the 
Greeks made Eudaimon, and conceived it to be 4 k 
relidence of a good Genius. It is certain, that vety 
incient ftatues of Gods in India have crifp hair, and 
the features of negroes. Some'have caps or tiaraap 
with curls depending over their fereheads, according 
to the precife meaning of the epithet Cutilalaca* 
Others, indeed, feem to have their locks curled by 
art, and braided above in a thick knot; but 1 have 
feen many idols on which the woolly appearance of 
the hair was fo well reprefented as to preclude all 
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(1. ■ bt; and we may naturally Tuppofe that they were 
madr by the Cuiila-cifai when they prevailed in this 
country. The Brahmens aferibe thefe idols to the 
Betudihas ; and nothing can hurt them more, than to fay 
that any of their own Cods had the figure of Habaptis^ 
or Negroes: and even the hair of Buddha himfelf, for 
whom they have no fmall degree of refped, they con- 
fider as twilled in braids, like that of fome modern 
Sannydjis: but this will not account fur the thick lips 
and flat nofes of thofe ancient images : nor can it rea- 
fonably be doubted, that a race of negroes formerly 
had power and pre-eminence in India. In fcveral parts of 
India., the mountaineers have ftill fome refemblance to 
negroes in their countenance and hair, which is curled, 
and has a tendency to wool. It is very probable that, 
by intermarriages with other outcalls, who have black 
complexions, but ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
courfe of ages, like the Cuiila cefas, or old Egyptians : 
for the mpdern Copts are far from anfwering to the 
defeription given by Herodotus ; and their features 
differ confiderably from thofe of the mummies, and of 
ancient ftatues brought from Egypt, whence it appears 
that their anceftors had large eyes with a long flit, pro- 
je 3 ing lips, and folded ears of a remarkable fize. 

V. Of the Sydma-muc'has, who migrated from India, 
the origin is not yet perfeHly known; but their faces 
were black, and their hair ftraight, like that of the 
Hindus‘Viho dwell on the plains. They were, I be¬ 
lieve, the Jlraight-hairei Ethiops of the ancients, (a;) 
and their king, furnamed Maha'sva'ma, or the Great 
Black, was probably the king Arabus, mentioned by 
the Greek mythologifts, who was contemporary with 
N1N u 8. They were much attached to the Cuiilarctfas, 
whence we may infer, that the religious tenets of the 
two nations were nearly the fame. It is believed that 
they were the firft inhabitants of Arvorjl'han,or Arabia; 
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but paired thence into Afrtck^ and fettled on the banks 
of the Nile. The part of Egypt which lies to the eaft 
of that river, is by fome confidered as part of Arabia ; 
and the people who lived between the Mediterranean 
and Meroe, were by Juba faid to be Arabs. 

VI. The firft origin of the Ddnavas, or Children of 
Danu, is as little known as that of the tribe lall men¬ 
tioned ; but they came into Egypt from the weft of 
India; and their leader was Beli, thence named Da- 
nave'ndra, who lived at the time when the 
mandira was ereffed 00 the banks of the Cumudavafi. 
The Ddnavas, whom he governed, are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Purdnas among the inhabitants of coun¬ 
tries adjacent to the Cali. 

As to the'Stri-rSya, or covmtTy governed by women, 
the Hindus affert, that the fovereign of it was always a 
Queen; and that all her officers, civil and military, were 
females while the great body of the nation lived as in 
other countries; but they have not in this refpeft 
carried the extravagance of fable to the fame pitch 
with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons. 
It is related in the Malldri Mdhdtmya that when Ra'- 
vana was apprehenfive of being totally defeated, he 
fent his wives to diftant countries, where they might 
be fecure: that they firft fettled on the Indian pe- 
ninfula, near the fite of Srtrangapattana, or Seringa- 
patnam; but that being difturbed in that >ftation, 
part of them proceeded to the north of Dwdracd, 
in Gujardt, and part into Sanc'ha-dwipa, where they 
formed a government of women, whence their fet- 
tlcment was called Stri-rdjya. It was on the fca-diorc, 
near the Cula Mountains, extending about forty 
in length, and furrounded by low fwampy grqunds, 
named Jch'hhvmi, in Sanferit, and Daldal in the vul¬ 
gar idiom. Stri-rdjya, therefore, muft be the country of 
Sabd, now Ajfab, which was governed by a celebrated 
Queen, and the land round which has to this day the 

name 
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name of Taltal. The Cula Mountains are that range 
tvMch extends from Dobarowa fthe Coloe of the anci¬ 
ent geographers) to the fource of the Tacazzi, which 
Ptolemy calls the Marfh of Coloe; a word which I 
fuppofe to he derived froip the Sanfcrit. 

VII. Yavana is a regular participal form of the 
root^, to mix ; fo ihilyavana^ like mtsra^ might have 
fignified no more than a mingled people: but fince>tf»i, 
or the female nature, is alfo derived from the fame root, 
many Pandits infill that the Yavanas were fo named 
from their obftinate aflertion of a fuperior influence in 
the female over the linga,ormale nature, in producing a 
perfeft offspring. It may feem firange that a quefiion 
of mere phyfiology Ihould have occafioned not only a 
vehement religious conteft, but even a bloody war; yet 
the fa 3 appears to be hiltorically true; though the Hin¬ 
du writers have drefled it up, as ufual, in a veil of ex> 
travagant allegories and myfieries, which we Ihould 
call obfcene, but which they confider as awfully facred. 
They reprefent Na'ra'yana moving (as his name im¬ 
plies) on the waters, in the charader of the firfl male, 
affd tha principle of all nature, which was wholly fur- 
rounded in the beginning by Tamas, or Darknefs, the 
Chaos and primordial Night of the Greek mythologills; 
and, perhaps, the Thaumaz, or Thomas, of the anci- 
ebt Eg^tians. The Chaos is alfo called PracrIti, 
or crude Nature; and the male deity has the name of 
PoRUSHA, from whom proceeded SaHi,ox which, 
when it is afcribed to the earth, in contradifiindion to 
the waters, is denominated A'hara S'aEli, or, the 
power of containing or conceiving; but thott power, in its 
firft Hate, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay 
dormant,or inert, until it was excited by the b(ja, or vi¬ 
vifying principle of the plaftick I'swara. This power, 
or aptitude, of nature, is reprefented under the fymbol 
of the yini, or bhaga, while the animating principle is 
cxpreffed by the linga. Both are united by the .crea¬ 
tive power, Brahma' ; and the yoni have been called 

the 
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the navel of Vishnu; not identically, but nearly; for 
though it is held, in the Vedanta, that the ^vine 
Spirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the 
Sacti be confidered as an emanation from that Spirit, 
yet the emanation is never wholly detached from its 
fource, and the penetratipn is never fo perfeS as to be¬ 
come a total union or identity. In another point of 
view, Brahma' correfponds with the Chronos, or Time, 
of the Greek mythologies; for through him generations 
pafs on fucceffively; ages and periods are by him put 
in motion, terminated, and renewed, while'he dies and 
fprings to birth alternately ; his exiftence or energy 
continuing for a hundred of his years, during which 
he produces and devours all beings of lefs longevity. 
Vishnu reprelents Water, or. the humid principle^ 
and I'swARA, Fire, which recreates or deftroys, as it 
is differently applied. Prit’hivi, or Earth, and 
Ravi, or the Sun, are feverally h'imvrtis, or forms of 
the three great powers afling jointly and feparati!\, 
but with different natures and energies; and by then 
mutual'a8ion, excite and expand the rudiments of ma¬ 
terial fubftances. The word murti, or form, is exad- 
ly fynonymous with and, in a fccondary fieiiJ^, 

means an image: but in its primary acceptation i tk- 
notes any Jhape or appearance afluined by a ceK fiial 
being. Our vital fouls arc, according to the Vedanta, 
no more than images, or HifwXa, of the Supreme Sp'rU; 
and Homer places the idol of Hercules in Elyfum 
with other deceafed heroes, though the God.himfclf 
was at the fame time enjoying blifs in the heavenly- 
man lions. Such a murti, fay the Hindus, can by ik* 
means aff’efl with any fenfation, either pleating or pain¬ 
ful, the being from which it emaned; though it may 
give pleafure or pain to collateral emanations from the 
fame fource : hence they offer no facrifices to th< Su¬ 
preme Effence, of which our own fouls are images, but 
adore him with filent meditation; while they make fn.- 
quent homds, or oblations to fire, and perform act^ of 
worfhip to the Sun, the Stars, the Earth, and ihepowcr.s 
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of Nature^ whidb ttKy confider »s murtis, or images, 
the fame in kind with ourfelves, but tranfcendentty 
higher in degree. .The Moon is alfo a great obje6i of 
their adoration; for, though they consider the Sun and 
Earth as the two grand agents, in the fyltem of the uni- 
verfe, yet they know their reciprocal a£iion to be great¬ 
ly affeffed by the influence of the lunar orb according 
to their feveral afpeds, and feem even to have an idea oi 
uttraSian through the whole extent of nature. This fyf- 
tern was known to the ancient Egyptians; for, accord, 
ing to Diodorus, (aj their Vulcan, or elemental fire^ 
wai the great and powerful deity whofc influence con¬ 
tributed chiefly toward the generation and perfe6iion 
ol natural bodies; while the ocean, hy which they 
meant water in a colle^ive fenfe, afforded the nutri¬ 
ment that was neceflary ; and the Earth was the vafe, 
or capacious receptacle, in which this grand operation 
of nature was’ performed; hence Orpheus deferibed 
the Earth as the univerfal Mother; and this is the true 
meaning of the Sanjerit word Ambd. Such is the fyftem 
of thole Hindus who admit an equal concurrence of the 
two principles: but the declared followers of Vishnu 
profefs very different opinions from thofe adopted by 
the votaries of I 's war a. Each feft, alfo, is fubdi- 
vided according to the degree of influence which fome 
of them allow to be pofleffed by that principle, which 
on the whole they depreciate: but the pure Vaijhnavas 
are, in truth, the fame with the Yonijas, of whom we 
fliall prefently give a more particular account. 

Thisdiverfity of opinion feems to have occafioned the 
general war which is often mentioned in the Purdnas, 
and wap celebrated by the poets of the Weft as the bafis 
of the Grecian mythology: I mean that between the Gods, 
led by Jupitee, and the Giants,er 5onj of the Earthy or, 
inoiher words, between the followers of I'swara and the 
Yonijas^ or men produced, as they afferted, by Prit’hi- 


(a) Dicxi. Sic. B. i. 
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VI, a power or Jam of Vishnu; for Non n us exprelsljr 
declares (a) that the war in queftion arofe between 
the partizans of Jupiter and ihok who acknowledged 
no other Deities but Water and Earth. According to 
both Nonnus and the Hindu mythologifts, it began in 
India^ whence it was fpre^d over the whole globe; and 
all mankind appear to have borne a part in it. 

Thefe religious and phyfiological contells were dif- 
guifed in Egypt and India under a veil of the wildeft 
allegories and emblems. On the banks of the Nile^ 
Osiris was torn in pieces; and on thofe of the Ganges^ 
the limbs of his confort I'si,, or Sati, were fcattered 
over the world, giving names ito the places where they 
fell, and where they ftill are^fqperltitioufly worfhip- 
ped. In die book entitled Mana cald fahhitd, we find 
the Grecian (lory concerning the wanderings of Da- 
mater and the lamentations of Bacchus; for I's> 
WARA, having been mutilated, through the impreca¬ 
tions of fomc offended Munis, rambled over the whole 
earth, bewailing his misfortune: while I'si wandered 
alfo through the world, (inging mournful ditties in a 
(late of dillraftion. There is a legend in the Servarafa^ 
of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sati, after the clofe of her exillencc as the 
daughter of Dacsha, fprang again to life in the cha- 
rattcr of Pa'rvati, or Mountain Born, (lie was re¬ 
united in marriage to Maiia'de'va. This divine pair 
had once a difpute on the comparative infl,ucnce of 
the fexes in producing animated beings, and each re- 
folved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new 
race of men. The race produced by Maha'de'va 
was very numerous, and devoted themfelves exclu- 
fively to the worfhip of the male deity; but their 
intellc^ls were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs 
diflorted, and their complexions of different hues. 
Pa'rvati had at the fame time created a multitude 

of 
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of humaD beings, who adored the female power onlfy 
and were all well fhaped, with fweet afpeds, and Bnc 
complexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
the two races, and the Lingajas were defeated in 
battle. But Maha'de'va, enraged againft the Ydni~‘ 
jas, would have deftroyed them with the fire of his 
eye, if Pa'rvati had not interpofed, and appeafed 
him: but he would fpare them only on condition 
that they fhould inllantiy leave the country, with a 
proraife to fee it no more; and from the ydniy 
which they adored as the foie caufe of their exiftencc, 
they were named Yavanas. It is faid, in another 
paffage, that they fprang from the cow S'avila'; but 
that cow was an incarnaition of the goddefs I'si; and 
here we find the Egyptian legend adopted by the 
Greeks of lo and Isis. After their expulfion, they 
fettled, according to the Purdnas, partly on the bor¬ 
ders of Varahd-dwip, and partly in the two dwipas 
of Cush A, where they fupported themfelves by pre¬ 
datory excurfions and piracy, and ufed to conceal 
their booty itr the long grafs of Ctt/S«-dwip within : 
but Pa'rvati conftantly protefted them; and, after 
the fevere punilhment of their revolt againft De'va- 
NAHUSH, or Diontjsius, gave them a fipe country, 
where in a fliort time they became a flourifhing na¬ 
tion. Thofe Yavanas who remained in the land of 
CusHA, and on the banks of the CdR^ were perhaps 
the Hellenick fhepherds mentioned in Egyptian hif- 
tory; a*»d it is probable that great part of thofe who 
had revolted againft Dionysius, retired, after their 
defeat, into Greece, All the old founders of colonies 
in that country had come originally from Egypt ; and 
even the Athenians admitted that their anceftors for* 
merly refided in the diftri£ls round Sais. 

It is evident that the ftrange tale in the Servarafa 
was invented to eftablifh the opinion of the Ydnyan- 
citasj or votaries of De'vi, that the good fhape, 
ftrcngtb, and courage of animals, depend on the fu- 

perior 
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perior influence of the female-parent, whofe powerr 
are cHity excited,and put into a£Uon, by the male awra 3 
but the Lingdncitas maintain an oppofite do 3 rine; 
and the known fuperiority of mules begotten by 
horfes -over thofe which are brought forth by mares, 
appears to confirm their .opinion^ which might alfo 
be fupported by many other examples from the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable worlds. There is a feftof HinAts, 
by far the moft numerous of any,-who, attempting>to 
reconcile the two fyftems, tell us, in their allegorical 
flyle, that Pa'rvati and Maha'de'va found their 
concurrence effential to the perfeflion of their oflF- 
fpring; and that Vishnu, at the requeft of the God- 
defs, effe&ed a reconciliation between them: hence 
the navel of Vishnu, by which they mean the os tincxy 
is worfhipped as one and the fame with the facred 
yoni. This emblem too was Egyptian : and the myf- 
tery feems to have been folemnly typified, in the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, by the vol^L umbilicus made 
of ftone, and carried, by eighty men, in a boat, which 
reprefented the ojfa navicularis. Such, I believe, 
was the myftical boat of Isis, which, according to 
L'actantius, was adored in Egypt, (a.) We are 
alTured by Tacitus, that the Suevi, one of the oldeft 
and moft powerful German nations, worfhipped Isis 
in the form of a fhip: and the Chaldeans infifted that 
the Earth, which, in the Hindu fyftem, repreients 
Pa'rvati,. was fhaped and hollowed like an immenfe 
boat. From Egypt the type was imported into Greece: 
and an umbilicus of white marble was kept at Delphi, 
in the fanftuary of the temple, where it was carefully 
wrapt up in cluath, (h.) The myftical boat is caltea 
alfo, by Greek mythologifts, the cup of the Sun, in 
which HERCtLEs, they fay, travcrfed the Ocean; and 
this Hercuees, according to them, was the fon of 
Jupiter : but the Greeks, by whom the notion of att 
avalira, or dejcent of a -god in a hUilMin form, bad 

not 
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not been generally adopted, confidered thofeastbr 
fottij whom the Hindus confider as incarnate r^s or 
portions of their feveral deities. Now Jupiter was 
the I'swARA of the Hindus, and the Osiris of the 
Egyptians; and Hercu les was an avatdra of the fame 
divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of Luxorein, 
in a boat, which eighteen men Mar on their ihoulders. 
The Indians commonly reprefent this myftery of their 
phyfiological religion by the emblem of a NympTicea, 
or Lotos, floating like a boat on the boundlels ocean ; 
where the whole plant iignifies both the Earth, and the 
two principles of its fecundation. The germ is both 
Meru and the linga : x\ic petals and filaments are the 
mountains which encircle Mint, and are alfo a type 
of the yoni ; the leaves of the calyx are the Jour vaft 
regions to the cardinal points of Mint: and the leaves 
of the plants are the dwtpas, or ifles, round the land 
of Jambu. Another of their emblems is called Argha, 
which means a cup, or difli, or any other vejjel in which 
Jruit and Jlowers are offered to the deities, and which 
ought always to be Jliaped like a boat ; though we now 
fee arghas of many different forms, oval, circular, or 
fquare; and hence it is that Tswara has the title of 
Arghandt'ha, or the Lord of the boat Jhaped vejjil. A 
rim round the argha reprefents the myfterious yoni; 
and the navel of Vishnu is commonly denoted by a 
convexity in the centre, while the contents of the vef* 
fel are fymbols of the linga. This argha, as a type of 
the idhara-laili, or power of conception, excitea and 
vivified by the linga, or Phallus, I cannot but fup- 
pofe to be one and the fame with the (hip Argo, which 
was built, according to Orpheus, by Juno and Pal¬ 
las, and according to Apollonius, ny Pallas and 
Arcus, at the inftance of Juno, (a.) The word Yoni, 
as it is ufuaily pronounced, nearly refembles the name 
of the principal Hetrufean Goddefs; and the Sanferit 
phtoScAtghanat'ha Pswara feemsaccuratelyrenderedby 

Plutarch, 
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Peutabch, when he aflerts that Osiars was commander 
of the ArgOf (a.) 1 cannot yet affirm, that the words 

f'haltty or Jruit, and p'hulla^ or a flower^ had ever the 
fenfe of Phallus: but fruit and flowers are the chief 
oblations in the argha ; and trip'hala is a name fome* 
times given, efpecially in the weft of India^ to the trifula^ 
or trident, of Maha'de'va. In an Effay on the Geo¬ 
graphical Antiquities of India, I ffiall ihow that the 
Jupiter Triphylius of the PancAarara Iflands was no 
other than .Siva holding a trip'hala, who is repre- 
fented allb with /Am eyes, to denote a triple energy ; 
as Vishnu and Prit’hivi are feverally typified by an 
equilateral(which likewife gives and idea of 
capacity ;) and conjointly, when their powers are fup* 
pofed to be combined, by two fuch equal triangles in- 
terfefling each other. 

The three fefts which have been mentioned, appear 
to have been diftin£l alfo in Greece. 1. According to 
Theoooret, Arnobius, and Clemens of Alexandria, 
the Yeni of the Hindus was the foie objeft of vene¬ 
ration in the myfteries of Elenas. When the people 
of Syracufe were facrificing to goddeffes, they offered 
cakes in a certain (hape, called ftuAAoi; and in fome 
temples, where the priefteffes were probably ventri- 
loquifts, they fo far im pofed on the credulous mul¬ 
titude, who came to adore the ydni, as to make them 
believe that it fpoke, and gave oracles. 2. The rites 
of the Phallus were fo well known among the Greeks, 
that a metre, confifting of three tprehees only, de¬ 
rived its name from them. In the opinion of thofe 
who compiled the Purdnas, the Phallus w'as firft pub- 
lickly worfhipped, by the name of Bdlcfwara-linga, 
on the banks of the Camudvati, or Euphrates: and the 
Jm%, according to Rahhi Aeha, feem to have had 
lome fuch idea, as we may coiled from their llrange 
tale concerning the different earths which formed the 
body of Adam, (h.) The middle fefl, howevjer, 

which 
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which is bow prevalMt in /nita, was generally dilir 
fufed over ancient Europe; and was introduced by the 
Pelargi, who were the fame, as we learn from Hero* 
BOTUs, with the Pelafgi. The very word Pelargoi 
was probably derived from P'hala and Argha, thofe 
myfterious types, jk'hich the latter mythologifts dif- 
guifed under the names of Pallas and Argo ; and 
this conjefture is confirmed by the rites of a deity, 
named Pelarga, who was worlhipped near Thebes 
and Bxotia^ and to whom, fays Pausanias, no vi£lim 
was offered, but a female recently covered and impreg¬ 
nated; a cruel facrificc, which the Indian law po- 
fitively forbids, but which clearly Ihows the charafter 
of the goddefs to whom it was thought acceptable. 
We arc told that her parents were Potneos and Isth- 
MiAS, or Bacchus and Ino, (for the Baccantes were 
called alfo Potniades^) by whom we cannot but under- 
lland Osiris and Isis, or the 1'swaka and I'si of the 
Hindus. The three words ambi^ ndbhi, and argha^ 
feem to have caufed .great confufion among the Greek 
mythologifts, who even aferibed to the earth all the 
fanciful fliapes of the argha^ ‘which was intended at 
firft as a mere emblem: hence they reprefented it in 
the fhape of a boat^ of a cup^ or of a quoit with a 
bofs in the centre, (loping towards the circumference 
where they placed the ocean. Others deferibed it as a 
fquare or a parallelogram, (a;) and Greece was fup- 
pofed to lie on the fummit, with Delphi in the navelf 
or central part of the whole, (h;) as the Jews^ and 
even the* firft Chrijlians, infifted that the true navel of 
the earth was JeruJalem; an^ as the Mufelmans hold 
Mecca \q be the mother of cities^ and the naji zevitn^ or 
earth’s navel. All thefe notions appear to have arifen 
from the worlhip of which we have been treating. 
The yoni and ndbhi, or navel, are together denomi¬ 
nated ambh, or mother; but gradually the words ambd, 
ndbhi, and argha, ha'^c become fynonymous; and 

as 
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and umh feem to be derived from ambif or 
die circular argha, with a bofs like a target, fo 
and umiilicius apparently fpring from the fame root: 
and even the word navel^ though originally Gothick^ 
was the fame anciently with nabhi in Sanfcrit, and 
71 ^in Perjian. The facrcd ancilia, one of which was 
revered as the Palladium of Rome^ were probably 
types of a fimilar nature to the argha; and the fhieids 
which ufed to be fufpended in temples, were poffibly 
votive amhas. At Delphi the myftick Omphalos was 
continually celebrated in hymns as a /acred pledge of 
divine favour, and the navel of the world. Thus the 
myftick boat was held by Tome of the firft emigrants 
from Ajia to be their palladium, or pledge of fafety, 
and as fiich was carried by them in their various jour- 
nies; whence the poets feigned that the Aaco was 
borne over mountains on the fhoulders of the Argd^ 
nauts. I know how differently thefe ancient emblems 
of the Hindus^ the lotos and mount MerUf the argha, 
or facred veflel, and the name Arghanat'ha, would 
have been applied by Mr. Bryant ; but I have ex¬ 
amined both applications without jprejudice, and ad¬ 
here to my own as the more probable, becaufe it cor- 
refponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and is confirmed by the oldeft records of their 
religion. 

Such have been, according to the Purdnas, the 
-vark^us emigrations froid India to Cv/ha^dwip * and 
hence part of Africa was called India by the Greeks. 
The Nile, fays TMEopuyrtACT, flows through Lyhia, 
Ethiopia, and India, (a). The people of Mauritania 
are faid, by Strabo, to have been Indians, or Hindus, 
(k;J and Ahyjfina was called Middle India in the time 
of Marco Paolo. Where Ovid fpeaks of Andro¬ 
meda, he aflerti, that fhe came from India; but we 
fiiall fhow, in another Section, that the feene of her 

adventures 
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adventures was the region adjacent to the Nik, The 
country between the Cafpian and the Euxine had the 
names both of India and Ethiopia. Even Arackojia is 
called While India by Isidorus: and we have already 
mentioned the Yellow India of the Perfian, and the 
Yellow Indians of the Tarkijh geographers. The moft 
venerable emigrants from India were the Yadavas: 
they were the blamelefs and pious Ethiopians whom Ho- 
»csR mentions, and calls the remotejl of mankind. Part 
of them, fay the old Hindu writers, remained in this 
country; and hence we read of two Ethiopian nations, 
the Weftern and the Oriental. Some of them lived 
far to the eaft; and they are the Yadavas who flayed 
in India ; while others rofided far to the weft, and they 
are,the facred race, who fettled on the fhores of the 
Atlantick. We are pofitively affured by Herodotus, 
that the oriental Ethiopians were Indians ; and hence 
we may infer, that India was known to the Greeks^ in 
the age of Homer, by the name of Eaftern Ethiopia, 
They could not then have known it by the appellation 
of India: becaufc that word, whatever may be its ori- 

5 inal meaning, was either framed or corrupted by the 
^erjiansy with whom, as long as their monarchs re¬ 
mained fatisfied with their own territories, the Greeks 
had no fort of connexion. They called it alfo the 
land of Panchcea; but knew fo little of it, that, when 
they heard of India, through their intercourfe with 
the Perjtans, they fuppof^ it to be quite a different 
country. In P'erjian, the word Hindu means both an 
Indian, and any thing black ; but whether, in the- lat¬ 
ter fenfe, it be ufed metaphorically, or was an ad- 
jeftive in the old language bf Perjia, I am unable to 
afeertain. It appears from the book of Esther, that 
India was known to the Hebrews in Perjia by th? name 
of Hodu, which has fome rcfemblance to the word 
Yadu, and may have been only a corruption of it. 
Hindu canno^ regularly be derived, as an Englijh writer 
has fuggefted,. from a Sanferit name of the Moon, 
fince that name is Indu ; but it may be corrupted from 

Sindhuf 
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Sindhu, or the Indus^ as a learned BraAman has con- 
j^ured; for the biffing letter is often changed into an 
afpirate; and the Greei name for that river feems to 
iiren^ben his conje€iure. fie it as it may, the words 
Hindu and Hindu/i'hdnj occur in no Sanfcrit book of 
great antiquity: but the epithet Haindava, in a deri* 
vativc form, is ufed by the poet Ca'lida's. The 
modern Brdhmens^ when they write or fpeak Sanfcrit, 
call themfelves Hindus : but they give the name of 
Cumdra-c'handa to their country on both fides the 
Ganges, including part of the Peninfula; and that of 
Ndga~c'handa to the diftrifis iituated on the Indus. 

Next to the emigration of the Yddavas, the moft 
celebrated was that of the Palis, or Pdliputras; many 
of whofe fettlements were named Pdhjl'hdn, which the 
Greeks changed into Palaiftine. A country fo called 
was on the banks of the Tigris, and another in Syria. 
The river Strymon had the epithet Palaiftirios. In Italy 
we find the Palefiini ; and at the mouth of the Po, a 
town called Philijlina; to which may be added the 
Philiftina: fojjiones, and the Philijlince arena in Epirus. 
As the Greeks wrote Palai for Pali, they rendered the 
word Paliputra by Palaigonos, which alfo means the 
offspring of Pali ; but they fometimes retained the 
Sanfcrit word for fon ; and the town of Palaipatrai, to 
this day called Paliputra by the natives, ftood on the 
fliore of the Hellefpont. Thefedifquifitions, however, 
would lead me too far; and I proceed to demonftrate 
the ancient intercourfe between Egypt and Iniia, by 
a faithful epitome of fome mythological and aftro> 
nomical fables w^hich were common to both tbofe 
countries. 


SECTION THE SECOND. 

OsiRis, or, more properly, Ysiais, according to 
Hellanicus, was a name ufed in for the Su- 
VoL. III. .Bb prenaa 
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premefieing. (a.) In Sanfcrit it Lori - and 

in that fenFe is applied by tbe Brahmens to each of th«ir 
three principal deities, oftirather to each of the prin-^ 
cipal forms in which they teach the people to adorj 
Bkahm, or the Great One ; and if it be appropriated 
in common fpeech to Maha'de'va, this proceeds from 
the zeal of his numerous votaries, who place him 
above their two other divinities. Bra'hma, Vishnu, 
and Maha'de'va, fay the Puranics^ Were brothers: and 
the Egyptian Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
were brought forth by the fame parent; though Ho- 
in;s was believed to have fprung from the myfterious 
embraces of Osiris and Isis before their birth : as the 
Vaijhnavas alfo imagine, that Hara, or Maha'oe'va, 
fprang myftically from his brother Heri, or Vishnu. 
In the Hindu mythology, Bra'hma is feprefented of a 
red; Vishnu, of a black, or dark azure; and Hara 
of a white complexion : but in that of Egypt^ we 
find Osiris black, Horus white, and Typhon red. 
The indiferiminate application of the title Tswara, has 
occaj^ned great confufion in the accounts which the 
6 ’reels have tranfmitted to us of Egyptian mythology; 
for the priefts of Egypt were very referved on fubjefts 
of religion; and the Grecian twvellers had, in general, 
too little curiofity to invelligate fucb points with feru- 
pulous exaflnefs. Since Osiris, however, was painted 
ilaci, we may •prefume that he was Vishnu, who, on 
many occafions, according to the PuranaSf took Egypt 
under his fpecial protection. Crishna was Vishnu 
himfell^ according to the moft orthodox opinion; and 
k was he who vilited the countries adjacent to the JVi/r, 
deftroyed the tyrant Sanc'ha'sura, introduced a more 
perfect mode of worfliip, cooled the conflagrationt 
which bad repeatedly defolated thofe aduft regions, 
and eftablifhed the government of the Cuhla-ce/as, or 
genuine Egyptians, on a permanent bafis. Thus Osi¬ 
ris, as we are told by Plettarch, taught the old 

Egyptians 


(aJ Plut. on Jfs and OJiris. 
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Egyplians to make Uws, and to honour the Gods. The 
titte Sri-Bhagavaif impoaing profperity and dominion^ 
is given pecdltarly to Chbishnaj or the deity j 
and the blaci Osiris had alfo the titles of Sirius^ 
Seiriust and Bacchus. It is related. Indeed, that Osi-^ 
MS, or Bacchus, imported from India the worfhipof 
two divine Bulls; and in this charadter he was Maha- 
ce'va, whofe followers were pretty numerous in 
Egypt: for Hermapion, in his explanation of the 
hieroglyphicks on the Heliopolitan obelilk, calls Ho- 
Rus the Supreme Lord,, and the author of Time^ (a.) 
Now P^swarA, or Lord^ and Ca'ea, or Time^ are 
among the diftinguilhed titles of Maha'de'va ; and 
obelilks, or pillars, whatever be their ihape, are among 
his emblems. In the Vrihad-haima, which appears 
to contain many curious legends concerning Egpyt^ it 
is exprefsly faid, that ** I'swara, with his confort 
** Pa'rvati, defeended from heaven, and chofe for 
•* his abode the land of Misra^ in Sanc'ha-dwfp.' 
We muft obferve, that the Egyptians feared and ab¬ 
horred Typhon, or Maha'oe'va, ip his charafier of 
the Dt^roytr-, and the Hindus alfo dread him in that 
charaSer, giving him the name of Bhairava, or Tre¬ 
mendous. The Egyptian fable of his attempt to break 
the Mundane Eggt is applied to Maha'oe'va in the 
little book Chan^f which is dbMfly extrafled from the 
Marcani^a Puran. There is a ftriking refcmblance 
between the legendary wars of the three principal Gods 
in Egypt and India. As Osiris gave battle m 1’y- 
PHON, who was defeated at length, and even kiU^ 1 by 
Horus, fp Bra'hma fought with Vishnu, and^. 
an advantage over him, but was ovei powered by Maha'¬ 
oe'va, who cut off one of his five heads; an allegory, 
of which 1 cannot pretend to give the meaning. 

Plutarch afierts, that the priefls of Egypt called 
the Sun their Lord and King ; and their three God* 

B b a refolvc 


(a) Amaian. MarctHis. 
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refotve themrelves ultimately into him a|Dne. 

«is was the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo, I fu^ 
^fe, was Typhon, or the j>oa;<r ^ deJlruSlion hj heat • 
though Plutarch fays gravely, that fuch as main}- 
taiuM that opinion .were noteworthy to he heard. The 
cife was nearly the fame in ancient India ; but there 
is no fubje£^ on which the modern Brahmens are more 
referved; for when they are clofely interrogated on 
the title of Deva^ or God, which their moft facred 
books give to the Sun, they avoid a direQ anfwer, 
have recourfe to evafions, and often contradict one 
another and theinfelves. They confefs, however, 
unanimoufly, that the Sun is an emblem, or image, 
of their three great deities jointly and individually ; 
that is, of Bra^hma, or the Supreme One, who alone 
txijls really and abfohitely ; the three male divinities 
themfelves being only Mdyd^ or allufion. The body 
of the Sun they conlider as Mdyd; but fince he is the 
moft glorious and aftive emblem of God, they refpcCt 
him as an objcCi of high veneration. All this muft 
appear very myfterious; but it flows from the prin> 
cipal tenet of the Veddntis, that the only being which 
has abfolute and real exiftence, is the Divine Spirit, 
infinitely wife, infinitely benign, and infinitely power¬ 
ful, expanded through the univerfe; not merely as 
the /b«/ of the worlds but as the provident ruler of it; 
fending forth rays or emanations from bis own eftence, 
which are the pure vital fouls of allaiiknatcd crea¬ 
tures, whether moveable or immoveable; that is, (as 
we fhouid exprefs ourfelves,) both animals and ve^ 
gettilesy and which he calls back to himfelf, accord¬ 
ing to certain laws eftabliihed by this unlimited wif- 
^om. Though Brahma be neuter in the character of 
'the Moft High Ond, yet in that of Supreme Ruler^ he 
as named Parame'swara : but through the infinite 
veperation to which he is entitled, the Hindus 
meditate on him with filent adoration, and offer 

f irayers and facrifice only to the higher emanations 
rem him. In a mode incompreheniible to inferior 

creatures. 
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cfeatures, they are involved at firtt in the gloom of 
Mdydf and futneft to various taints from attachment, 
to worldly alFeaioiis ; but they can never be. reunited 
to their fource, until they difpel the illufion by felf-de* 
nial, renunciation of the world, aijd inte\leBual dbftrao 
tions; and until they remove the impurities wbie\|i 
they have contrafted, by repentance, mortification, 
and fucceflive paffages through the forms of animala, 
or vegetables, according to their demerits. • In futh a 
reunion confifts their final beatitude; and to eflPeft it 
by the bell polBble means, is the objeft of their fu- 
preme ruler; who, in order to reclaim the vicious, to 
punifh the incorrigible, to prote6l the opprefled, to 
deftroy the oppreflbr, to encourage and reward the 
good, and to fhow all fpirits the path to their ultimate 
happinefs, has been pleafed (fay the Brahmens) to 
manifeft himfclf in a variety of ways, from age to age, 
in all parts of the habitable world. When he afts im¬ 
mediately, without affuming a lhape, or fending fortlt 
a new emanation, as when a divine found is heard from 
the Iky, that manifeftation of himfelf is called aedfa-- 
vdnit or an ethereal voice. When the voice proceeds 
from a meteor, or a flame,-it is faid to be agnirupt^ or 
formed oj fire: but an avatdra is a defeent of the deity 
in the fliape of a mortal; and an avdntara is a flmilar 
incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to anfwer fome 
purpofe of lefs moment. The Supreme Being, and 
the celcftial emanations from him, arc nirdcard, or bo~ 
dilefs, in which ftatc they mull be invifible to mortals} 
but when they ire pratyacjhd, or obvious to fight^ t)pfiy 
become 72c«ri, or embodtedy either in (hapes different 
from that of any mortal, and exprelTive of the divine 

attributes, as CaisHNA revealed himfelf to ARjuN,-or in 
a human form, which Cruhn a ufually bore; and in that 
mode of appearing, the deities arc generally fuppofpd 
to be born of woman, but without any carnal inter- 
courfe. Thofe who follow the Purva Mimdnjdy or 
Philofophy of Jaimin}, admit no fuch incarnations of 
deities, but infill that the Divas were mere mortals, 

whom 
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uie Aipreme Being was pleafed to 'StHlue wfti 
qsa^icfs approaching to bis own attributes \ and the 
jBtnduSt in general, perform afts of worlhip to fome of 
ttteir aotient monarchs and fages, who were deified in 
conreqoence of their eminent virtues. After thefe in-* 
troduaory remarks, we proceed to the fevcral manifcf- 
tations, in Egypt, and other countries adjac.ent to the 
mu, of De'vi, and the three principal Gods of the 
Hindus, as *th^ are exprefsly relateo in the Pur&naSf 
end other Sanfcrit books of antiquity. 

De'vi, or the Goddefs, and Isi, or the Sovereign Queen^ 
}s the Isjs of Egypt, and reprefents Nature in general, 
but in particular the Earth, which the Indians cal} 
Prit’hivi ; while wfiter, and humidity of all kinds, are 
fuppofed, by the Hindus, to proceed from Vishnu, as 
they were by the Egyptians to proceed from Osiris, 
This account of Isis we find corroborated by Plu¬ 
tarch ; and Servius affcrts, that the very word Isis 
l»eans Earth in the language of the Egyptians ; but 
this 1 conceive to be an error. 


I. It is related in the Sednda, that, when the whole 
earth was covered with water,and Vishnu lay extend¬ 
ed afleep in the bofom of De'vi, a lotos arofe from his 
navel, and its afeending flower foon Ycached the fur- 
face of the flood; that Bra'hma fprang from that 
flower, and, looking round, without feeing any crea¬ 
ture on At boundlefs expanfe, imagined himiUf to be 
the firfl born, and entitled to rank abovfc all future 
Wlngs^ yet refolved to inveftigatc the deep, and to af- 
(sertain whether any being exifted in it, who could con- 
ffbverr his claini to prc-erninence, he glided, tbere- 
fbre, dpwn the ftalk of the lotos, and, finding Vishnu 
nfleep, ^fked loudly who was. ‘t I am the firft 
anfwered Vishnu, waking; and when Bra'h- 
xtA- 0 eqied his primogeniture, they had an obftinate 
patrte, till Maha'peVa preflfed between them in great 
wrath, faying, It-isI who am truly the firft-bom ; 
W buf I will tefign my pretenfions to either of you, 

whq 
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*f- who fhaii be able to reach and behold the fuininit 
** of my head, or the foies of my feet. Bra'hma 
inflantly afcended j but having fatigued himfelf to 
no purpofe, in the regions of immcnlity, yet loth to 
abandon his claim, returned to Maha'de'va, declaring 
that he bad attained and.feen the crown of his head, 
and called, as his witnefs, the firfl-borwfcow. For 
this union of pride and falfehood, the angtw god or¬ 
dained, that no facred rites Ihouid be performed to 
Bra'hma ; and that the mouth of the cow (hould be 
defiled, and a-caufe of defilement, as it is declared to 
be in the oldcft Indian laws. When Vishnu re¬ 
turned, he acknowledged that he had not been able 
to fee the feet of Maha'de'va, who then told him, 
that he was really, the firfl-born among the Gods, and 
(hould be raifed above all. It was after- »his that Ma*- 
ha'de'va cut off the fifth head of Bra hm.a, whole 
pride (fays the writer of the Sednda Purdn) occafioned 
his lofs of power and influence in the countries bor¬ 
dering on the river Cali. Whether thefe wild ftorics 
on the wars of the three principal Gods, mean only 
the religious wars between the feveral feftaries, or 
whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident, from the Purdnas^ .which reprefent Egypt ^ 
the theatre of adion, that they are the original legends 
of the wars between Osiris, Horus, and Typhon ; 
for Bra'hma, in his charabler of all-dcftroying Time^ 
correfponds with Typhon ; and Maua'ue'va, in that 
of the preduBive principle., with HoROs,or Haija, who 
affuincs each of his charatters on various occafions, 
either to reftore the powers, or to fuhdue the oppo¬ 
nents, of Vishnu, or attive Nature, from whom his 
auxiliary fprings. In Egypt (fays Plutarch) certain 
facrifices were made even to "I’yehon, baa. only 6a 
particular diys, and for the purpofe of coirillSling bilH 
after his overthrow; as in India no worlhip is paid to 
Bra'hm.a, except oq particular occafions, wheaq Cer- 
tmn offerings arc made to hitn, but placed at 
(broc diftance from tbc'pcriiii who oSers.theak The 
3 
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Greeh haNi conFoundrd Typhon with Python, whole 
hiftory has no conHirfiion with the wan of the Goda, 
and who will appear in the following feSion to be the 
Pait^hinasi of the Hindus. The idea of Maha'de'vj),' 
Tvith his head in the highejl heaven^ and his feet in the 
loxaejl parts of the earthy is conformable to the lan¬ 
guage of the Oracle, in its anfwer to> Nicocrates, 
King of Cyprus: 

iupaXtIf ■ « 

r»i» fco# iro^t r 

And the fame image is exprefled, word for word, at the 
beginning of the fourth Veda, where the deity is dtsi 
feribed as Mahdpurvjha, or the Great Male. 

In the ftory of the war between Osiris and Ty« 
PHON, mention is made by Plutarch, of a (tupendoua 
hoar, in fearch of whom Typhon travelled, with a 
view, perhaps, to ilrengthen his own party, by making 
an alliance with him. Thus it is faid, in the Vaijkna- 
vagama, that Crbrafura was a demon, with'the fate 
Off a hoar, who, neverthelefs, was continually reading 
the Veda, and performing fuch a£ls of devotion, that 
Vishnu appeared to him on the banks of the Brah¬ 
maputra, promiflng to grant any boon that he could 
alk. Crordfura requefted that no creature, then ex- 
ifting in ' the three worlds, might have power to de¬ 
prive him of life; and Vishnu granted his requeft : 
but the demon became fo infolent, that the Devatds, 
whom he opprefled, were obliged to conceal them- 
felves, and he affumed the dominion of the world. 
Vishnu 'was then fitting on a bank of the Cdti, greatly 
difquieted by the malignant ingratitude of the demon; 
and, his wrath being kindled, a Ihape, wh^ch never be¬ 
fore had,«xiiled, fprang from his eyes. It was Maha- 
oe'va, ’Tn his deilru8ive charafter, who ^iifpelled in a 
moment the anxiety of Vishnu, whence he acquired 
the furname of Chinta'hara. With flaming eyes, 
contraBed brows, and his whole countenance difiorted 
with anger, he ruflied toward Crordfura, feized him 
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with fury, and carried him under his arnt ih triumph 
ovcrnhe \vh(*f6 earth; biitat length caft him lifelefs on 
the ground, where he was transformed into a mbun. 
tain, ilill called the Mountain of Crora, or the Boar. 
The place where Vishno fat by the river Ca 7 i, has the 
name of Chintdhara-Jl'hdlt ; and “ all they (fay the 
“ author of the A'gama) who are troubled with anxi« 
“ ous thoughts, need only meditate on Chinta'hara, 
w and their cares will be diflipateJ." The word 
Chinia was, I imagine, pronounced Xanthus by the de- 
fcendants of Daroa'na'sa, orDAROANOs, who carried 
into their new fettlements not only the name, but 
feme obfeure notions relative to the power of the deity 
Chinta'hara. The diftrift of TroaSy where they fet¬ 
tled, was called alfo Xanthi. There was a town Xan- 
thus, in Lj/cia ; and a nation of Xanthi, or Xantii, in 
Thrace. A river of Lycia had that name; and fo had 
another near Troy; in the waters of which grew a 
plant fuppofed capable of dijpelling cares and terrors, 
which both Greeks and Indians believed to be caufed 
by the prefence of fome invifible deity, or evil fpirit,(a). 
The river Xanthus, near Troy, was vulgarly calle 4 
Scamanderhut its facred name, ufed in religious riteSf 
was Xanthus; as moft rivers in India have diflFerent 
name's, popular and holy. Xanthus, according to 
Homer, was a fon of Jupiter, or, in the language of 
Indian Mythology, an avdntara, or inferior maniiefta- 
tion, of Siva. Others make him a fon of the great 
Tremilus, (b,) whom I (hould fuppofe to he Jupi¬ 
ter Temelius, or rather rrme/ius, worlhipped at jBtrn* 
nus, in Crete; for the Trtmili, or Tremylice, came ori¬ 
ginally from that ifland. According to Stephan us of 
Byzantium, the native country of Xanthus was Egypt, 
(c;) and on the Ihores of the Ailantick there-were 
tnonhers fhaped like bulls, probably fca-cows, called 
Xanthari. A poet, cited by Stephan us under the 
word Tremile, fays, that Xanthus, fon of Jupiter^ 

travelled 

{a) Pint, on Rivers, art. Scamander, (1) Steph. Byzaut. Tremik. 

(:) Sec ibe word Xanthus, 
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ttWrvcllcd with his brothers over the whole world, and 
did a grtat^eal of mifehirf; that is, ac< 9 *rding to the 
Furdyiai, deftroyed the iniblent Crora'suua, who was 
probably revered in the more weftern countries, where 
Vara'he'swara once reigned according to the Hindus, 
and where they believe his pofterity (till to live in the 
(hape of white varafias, or boars. The legend of the 
wars between thofe vardhas and the farabhas, a fort of 
monller, with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, 
fball be explained in another elfay on Vardka-dwip ; 
and I {ball only add in this place, that the war was re- 
prtlented, according to Hesiod, on the fhicld of Her- 
coi ES. At prefent ihc place where the temple of Am¬ 
man formerly flood, has the name of Santariah, which 
may be derived from fome altar anciently dedicated to 
Chinta'hara. 


II. We are told in the Ndrtia Purdn, that Su'rya, 
the regent of the Sun, had thofen a beautiful and well- 
peopled country in Sane ha-dwtp, for the purpofc of 
performing his devotions; but that he had no fooner 
begun, than the whole region was in flames, the waters 
dried up, and all its inhabitants deftroyed; hnee 
which it has been denominated Barbara. The Deva- 
tds, it is added, were in the greateft diftrefs; and 
Vishnu defeended, with Bra'hma, to cxpoflulate with 
the author of the conflagration. Su'rya praifed and 
worfliippcd them, but lamented that his devotion had 
not piofpcred, and promifed to repair the injuries 
done by his flames. “ It is I (faid Vishnu) who 
“ muft repair them; and when I fliall revilit this 
“ country in the charabler of Crishna, to deftroy the 
“ demon Sanc’hasura, the land fhall cool, and be 
rcplenifticd with plants and animals. The race of 
“ Vdh'< fhall then fettle here, with the Cuiila-cejas^ the 
Yavaaas^ and other Mlech'ha tribes.” 


Ill 
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In the Vttara-charitra, and other ancient books, 
wc find many (lories concerning Su'hta, fomc ol 
which have a nrfxture of aftrotbgical allegory. Once, 
jt feems, he was performing a6Ir of anUere devotion, 
in the charafter of Tapana, or the Jii/lamer, when hi^ 
confort Prabha', or Brightnefs, unable to bear his in- 
tenfe heat, alTumed the form of Ch’iia'va', or Shadx^ 
and was impregnated by him. After a period of a hun¬ 
dred years, when gods and men, exj ‘■Hng a terrible 
offspring, were in the utmoft conffer. ation, (he yas 
delivered of a male child, in a remote place, after¬ 
wards called Arii-Jl'hdn, or Saio'i-fl'hdn, from yirtt and 
Sauri, the patronymicks of Arca and Su'rya. He 
was the genius of the planet which the Latians called 
Saturn ; and acquired among the Hindus the cpithcf 
of Sani, and Sanaischara, or Jloiv-moving. Foi 
twelve years, during his education at Jyki-Jl'hdn, no 
rain fell; but a deflrutfive wind blew continually, and 
the air blazed with tremendous meteors. A dread¬ 
ful famine enfued ; and the Devaldi, together with the 
Daityas, implored the protection and advice of Su- 
BYA, who direfted them to propitiate Sam, by per¬ 
forming religious rites to Visiinu, near the pipped- 
tree, which is an emblem of him; and adiircd i^em, 
that, in future ages, the malignant influence of the 
planet fltould prevail only during its pad'age through 
four flgns of the AjaviTht, or Zudiack. The reign of 
Su'rya in Barbara continued long ; hut he reflgned 
his dominion to Sani, whole government was tyran¬ 
nical. All his pious and prudent fubjeds (led to the 
hillv ctjiintrics, bordering on ihc river Nandd; while 
the irreligious and rath pcriflied in the deferti oj hurn- 
ing [and, to which the baneful eyes of the tyrant re¬ 
duced all tlic plains and meadows on which he looked. 
His father, returning to vi(it his ancient realm, and 
feeing the dcfolation of the whole country, expelled 
Sam, and lent for another of his fons, named Auav.r, 
who, being appointed fuccefforto his brother, purified 
the land, recalled the holy men from the hills, and made 
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his fubjeQs happy in cafe and abundance, while he 
refidcd at Aurva-Jl'han, fo called from his name: but he 
returned afterwards to Vahni-Jl'hdn, tl^e prefent Azar- 
Idijdn, or the Scat of Fire, in the interior Cujha-dwtpa, 
where he was pci forming his devotions on Trisrin^a, 
or the mountain -with three peaks, at the time when his 
father {iimmoned him to the government of Barbara. 
Tuft before that time he had given a dreadful proof of 
his power ; for as Ara'ma, the Jon oj a Jon of Satya- 
VRA'rA, (and confcquently the Aram of Scripture,) 
was hunting in that country with his whole army, near 
a fpot where Durva'sas, a cholerick faiiit, and a fup- 
pofed avdntar of Maha'de'va, was fitting rapt m 
deep meditation, Arama inadvertently fliot an arrow, 
which wounded the foot of Durva'sas, who no (ooner 
opened his eyes, than Aurva fprang from them, in 
the fliapc of a (lame, which confumed Arama and his 
party, together with all the animals and vegetables in 
Cu/Iia-dwtp. It feems to me that Aurva is Vulcan, 
or the God of Fire, who reigned, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, ajter the Sun; 'though fome have 
pretended, fays Diodorus, that he had exifttd before 
that luminary ; as the//inrfits alledge, that Agni, or 
Fire had cxillcncc in an elementary ftate before the 
formation of the Sun, but could not be faid to have 
dominion till its force was concentrated. In another 
charaOer he is Orus the Elder, or Apollo, a name 
derived, I imagine, from a Sanjerit word, implying a 
power of dijpclhng humidity. No doubt, the whole 
fyftem of Egyptian and Indian mythology muft at firft 
view feem Itrangcly inconfiftentj but, fince all the 
Cods rcfolvc themfelves into one, of whom they were 
no more than Jorms or appearances, it is not wonderful 
that they Ihould be confounded ; efpecially as every 
emanation from the Supreme Spirit was believed to 
fend forth collateral emanations, which were blended 
with one another, fometimes recalled, fometimes con- 
tini 'd or renewed, and varioufly reflcftcd or refratled 
in all diredions. Another foqrcc of confufion is 

I the 
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the infinite variety of legends which were invented, 
from time to time, in Greece, Egypt, Italy, and India t 
and when all the caufesof inconfiftency are confidered, 
we fhall no longer be furprifed to fee the fame appel¬ 
lation given to very different deities, and the fame 
deities appearing under different appellations. To 
give an example in Saturn : the planet of that name 
is the Sani of India, who (fays Diodorus) was con¬ 
fidered by the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the 
heavenly bodies, next to the Sun ; but his influence 
was thought baneful; and incantations, with offerings 
of certain perfumes, were ufed to avert or to mitigate it. 
When the name is applied to Cronos, the Father of 
the Gods, it means Ca'la, or Time, a charaSer both 
of Maha'de'va and Bra'hma; but when he is called 
Chronos, he feeras to be the gigantick Crau'NCha of 
the Hindus ; while the Saturn of Lctium, and of the 
Golden Age, appears to be quite a diffeient perfon \ 
and his title was probably derived from Satvaverna, 
which implies an age of veracity and righteoufnefs. 
Bra'hma, with a red complexion, is worfhipped (fay 
the Purdnas) in the dwtp of Pu/Iicara, which I fup- 
pofe to be a maritime country at no great diftance 
from Egypt. He was there called the Firft-born of 
Nature, Lord of the Univerfe, and Father of Deities: 
and the mythology of Pujhcara having peffed into 
Greece, we find Chronos rcprel'ented in tliofe charac¬ 
ters, but mild and beneficent to the human race, with 
fome features borrowed from the older fyftem, which 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges. I 
cannot help fufpetUng that the word Cdla was the 
origin of Coelus, or Coiliis, as Ennius wrote it; and 
the Arhan of the Jainas, who was a form of Maha'- 
Ca'la, might originally have been the fame with 
Uranus. As to Rhea, there can be no doubt that 
(he is the Goddefs Ri, whom the Hindus call the Mo¬ 
ther of the Gods: but fome fay that fhe alfo pro¬ 
duced malignant beings: and Pliny tells us that 
flic was the mother of Typhon, who became fove- 

rcign 
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reign of Egypt, (aj blit was depofed and expelled 
by Avf.ris, or Horus, where we have precifely the 
ftory of Sani and Au -a. W« cannot but obferve, 
that the fuccelTion of the Gods in Egypt, according to 
Manetho, is exatlly in the fpirit of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, and conformable, indeed, to the Puranas them- 
felves; and we may add, before we leave the planets, 
that, although Vrjhaspeti, an ancient legiflator and 
philofopher, be commonly fuppofed to direfl the mo¬ 
tions of Jupiter, which now bears his name, yet 
many of the Hindus acknowledge that Siva, or the 
God Jupiter, fhines in that planet; while the Sun is 
the peculiar ftation of V'ishnu ; and Saturk is di- 
retlcd by Bra'hma, whom, for that reafon, the Egyp. 
tians abhorred, not daring even to pronounce bis true 
name, and abominating all animals with red hair, be- 
caulc it was his colour. 


There is fomething very remarkable in the number 
of years during which Arca and his fon reigned on 
the banks of the Call. The Sun, according to the 
Brahmens, began his devotions immediately after the 
flood, and continued it a hundred years. Sani, they 
fay, was born a hundred years after his conception, 
and reigned a hundred years, or till the death of 
A'ra'm, who muft therefore have died about three 
hundred years after the deluge, and fifty years before 
his grandfather; but the Pauranics infift that they 
w'ere years of Bra'hma. ' Now one year of mortals 
is a day and night of the Gods, and 360 of our years 
IS one of theirs: 12,000 of their years, or 4,320,000 
of ours, conflituie one of their ages, and 2000 fuch 
ages are Bra'hma’s day and night, which muft be 
multiplied by 360 to make one of his years : fo that 
the chronology of Egypt, according to the Brahmens, 

w'ould 
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•would be more extravagant than that of the Egyptians 
themfelves, according to Manetho. The Talmud 
contains notions of divine days and^ears, founded on 
paffages in Scripture ill undcrftood. The period cf 
12,000 years was Elrufcan; ami that of 4,320,000 was 
formed in Chaidea by repetitions of the faros. The 
Tiirdclani, an old and learned nation in Spain, had a 
long period nearly of the fame kind. But, for parti¬ 
cular inquiries into the ancient periods, and the affinity 
between them, I mull refer to oilier elfays, and pro¬ 
ceed to the geography of Egypt, as it is illuftrated by 
the Indian legends. 

The place where the Sun is feigned to have per¬ 
formed his afls of religious auftenty, is named the 
Jl'hdn, or flaiion, of Akca, Su'kya, and Tahana. 
As it was on the limit between the diuipas of Cu/h and 
Sane ha, the Purdns aferibed it inuiiferontly to either 
of.thofc countiics. I believe it to be the Tahpanhts 
of Scripture, called Tapbna, or Taphnai, by the fe- 
venty Interpreters, and Daphne in the Roman Itine¬ 
rary, where it is placed hxteen miles from Pelujium. 
It is mentioned by IIfrodotus, umkr the name of 
Daphnee P(lufi(r, (a.) and by Steehanus under that 
of Daphne near Pelujium ; but the moderns have cor¬ 
rupted the name into Safnas. 

i 

Sauri-Jl'hdn, where Sani was born and educated, 
feems to have been the famed Bclh Stone/h, ov Helio~ 
polis, which was built (fays Diodorus) by Aetis, in 
honour of his father the Sun, ( b ). Altis firft taAght 
aftronoiny in Egypt; and there was a college of aflro- 
nomers at Heliopolis, with an obfervatory, and a tem¬ 
ple of the Sun, the magnificence and celebrity of 
which might have occafioned the change of the an¬ 
cient namcinto Surya-Jl'han, as it wastrandated by the 
Hebrews and Greeks. It is faid by the Hindus, that Sanj, 

or 
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or AsKfy built feveral places of worfhip in the regions 
adjacent to the Cali; and we ftill find the town of 
Arkico near the Red Sea, which is not mentioned, in¬ 
deed, by any of the Grecian geographers; but the 
headland contiguous to it, is called, by Ptolemy, the 
Promontory of Saturn. The genius of Saturn is 
deferibed in the Purdns as clad in a black mantle, with 
a dark turban loofely wrapped round his head; his 
afpeft hideous, and his brows knit with anger; a tri¬ 
dent in one of his four hands, a cimeter in a fecond, 
and in the two others, a bow and fhafts. The priefls 
of Saturn in Egypt', where his temples were always 
out of the towns, arc faid by Epiphanius to have 
worn a drefs nearly fimilar. 

■To conclude this head, we muft add, that t\itJl'hdn 
of Aurva is now called Arjuhy the Copts, (a;) but 
as Aurva correfponded with Orus, or Apollo, the 
Greeks gave it the name of Apollonopolis. 

III. The metamorphofis of Lunus into Luna was 
occafionally mentioned in the preceding Seftiou; but 
the legend muft now be told more at length. The 
God Soma, or Chandra, was traverfing the earth 
with his favourite confort Rohini; and, arriving at 
the fouthern mountain, Sahyddri, they unwarily en¬ 
tered the foreft •of Gaur'i, where fome men having 
furprifed Maha'de'va careffing that Goddefs, had been 
formerly punifhed by a change of their fex, and the 
foreft had retained a power of efFc6Ung the like change 
on all males who fliould enter it. Chandra, inltant- 
ly becoming a female, was fo afflifted and alhamed, 
that fhe haftened Jar to the wejl, fending Rohini 
to her feat in the fky, and concealed herfelf in a 
mountain, afterwards named Soma-gtri, where flie per¬ 
formed ads of the moll rigorous devotion. Darknefs 

then, 
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iften covered the world each night; the fruits of the 
earth were deftroyed; and the univerfe was in fuch 
difmay, that the Deuas, with Bra'hma at their head, 
implored the aiTiilance of Maha'de'va, who no foon* 
er placed Chandri' on his forehead, than Ihc became 
a male again; and hence he acquired the title of 
Chandrasec'hara: This fable has been explained to me 
by an ingenious Pandit, To the inhabitants of the 
countries near the fource of the Cdh, the Moon, being 
in the manfion of Rohint, or the Pleiads, feeraedto va- 
nifh behind the fouthern mountains. Now, when the 
Moon is in its oppofition to the Sun, it is the god 
Chandra ; but when in conjunQion with it, the god- 
defs CuANDRi', who was in that (late feigned to have 
conceived the Pulindas mentioned in the former Sec¬ 
tion. The Moon is believed, by the Hindu naturaliils, 
to have a powerful influence -on vegetation, efpecially 
on certain plants, and, above all, on the Sdmalaid, or 
Moon-plant; but its power, they fay. is greateft at 
the purnimd, or full, after which it gradually decays, till, 
on the dark tit’hi, or amavafya, it wholly vaniihes. 
This mode of interpretation may ferve as a clue for the 
intricate labyrinth of the Purdnas, which contain all 
the hiftory, phyfiology, and fcience, of the Indians and 
Egyptians, difguifed under fimilar fables. We have 
already made remarks on the regiori and mountains of 
the Moon, which the Purdnas place in the exterior 
Cujha-dwip, or the fouthern parts of Africa ; and we 
only add, that the Pulindas cpnfider the female Moon 
as a form of the ccleflial I'si, or Isis, which ma^y feem 
to be incompatible with the mythological fyilem of In¬ 
dia : but the Hindus have, in truth, an Isis with thiec 
forms, called Swar-df/vi' in heaven, Bhu-de'vi' on 
earth, and PA'xA'LA-Dt'vi'in the infernal regions. The 
confort of the Terrellrial Goddefs is named Bhu-de'va, 
who refides on Slme'ru, and is a vicegerent on earth 
of the three principal deities. He feems to be the 
Bitw'r ol the Grtek Mythologills. and the Budy.as of 
VoL. III. Cc Arrian; 
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Arrian; though the Grecian writers have generally 
confounded him with Buddha. 

I\^ When this earth was covered w'ith waters, Ma- 
iia'ca'la, who lloated on their furface, beheld a com¬ 
pany of Apfarafes, or Nymphs, and cxprefl'ed with fuch 
force his admiiation of their beauty, that Mah.aca'u, 
his confort, was greatly incenfed, and fuddenly vanidi- 
ed. The God, Hung with reinorfe, went in fcarch of 
her, and, with hafly ihides, traverfed the earth, which 
then had rifen above the waters of the deluge, as they 
were dried up or fubfided ; but the ground gave way 
under the preflurc of his foot at every ftep, and the ba¬ 
lance of the globe was nearly dcltroycd. In thisdillrefs 
he was feen by the relenting Ca'li on the fitcof Sriran- 
gapattana ; and confidering the injury which the uni- 
verfe would fiiftain by her concealment, fhe appeared 
in the charatlcr of Ra'jara'ik'swaiu, and in the form 
of a damfel more lovely than an Apfaras, on the banks 
of a river fince named Cali, There, at length, he faw 
and approached her, in the charafler of Ra'jara'je'- 
swara, and in the fliape of a boautiful youth. They 
were foon reconciled, and travelled together over the 
wot Id, pi omolin .' the incrcafc of animals and vegeta¬ 
bles, aiid inftnu'ting mankind in agriculture and ufe- 
ful arts. At lall they returned to Cufha-dwp, and fet¬ 
tled at a place which from them was named the St'han 
of Ra'j ara'je^swara, and Ra^i ara'j t'swARi, and which 
appears to be the Nyfuof Arabia, called Elim in Scrip¬ 
ture, anti El Tor by modern geographers: but Al Tur. 
belongs properly to the interior dwip of Cujha. They 
relided long in that liation, converfing familiarly with 
men, till the iniquities of later generations compelled 
them to (lilljipcar; and they have iince been worfhipped 
under the titles of Isa'na, or Isa; and Is.a'ni, or Isi. 

Since the goddefs Isis made her firfl appearance in 
roiiiitry is called her 'avrfrng mother in an 
inieiiimon mentioned b) Diodorus. .and faid to have 

been 
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beWi fdahd on a pillar in ^4 rahia. Sh« was reported by 
the EgyptianSyto have been Queen of that country; and 
is declared in the Purdns, to have reigned over Cujha- 
dwip within., as her contort has the title, in the Ara¬ 
bian infcription,of King Osiris; conformably,in both 
inftances, to the charatters under which they appeared 
on the banks of the Nile. The place where Isis was 
firft vifible,became ofcourfe an objeCiof worfliip; but, 
as it is not particularly noticed by the mythologifts ol 
the weft, we cannot prccifely afeertain its fituation. It 
was probably one of the places in the Delta, each ol 
which was denominated Iseum ; and I think it was the 
town of Isis, near SebennytM, (a,) now called Bha-bcit, 
where the ruins of a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Isis, are (till to be fecn. As Ysiris came from the 
weftern peninfula of India, he was conftdered in Egypt 
as a foreign divinity, and his temples were built out df 
the towns. 

V. Bhava, the author of exijlence, and confort of 
Amba', the Magna Mater of the weftern mythologifts, 
had refoh edto fet mankind an example of performing 
religious auftcrities, andchofe for that purpofe an Ara- 
nya, or uninhabited forejl, on the banks of the Nile ; 
but Amba', named alfo Bhava'ni and Dm'a, being 
uneafy at his abfence, a»d guefling the place of his re¬ 
tirement, affumed the charattcr of Aranya-de'vi, or 
Goddefs of the Foreft, and appeared fporting among the 
trees at a place called afterwards Cdmavana, or the 
Wood of Defire, from the imprelTion which her Appear¬ 
ance there made on the fimorous deity. They retired 
into an Atavi, or the impervious foreft, whence the 
Goddefs acquired alfo the title of .4 r,.vi-ofc'vi; and the 
feene of their mutual carelTcs had the name of Bhavd‘ 
tavi’JI'hdna, which'is mentioned in the Vedas. The 
place of their fubfequent refideiice, near the Nile, was 
denominated Criravana, or the Grove of Dalliance ; 

C c 2 and 
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and that where Bhava was interrupted in his devo¬ 
tions, was firft called Bhava-Jl'hiitif and Teems to be 
the celebrated Bubajloi, or, in the oblique cafe, 
Burha/lon^ peculiarly facred to Diana, the Goddefs of 
Woods. From Bhavdlavi, which was at fome dif- 
tance from the Nik, in the midft of an impervious 
forell, the Greeks made Buloi in the oblique-cafe, 
whence they formed Bu/o and Buius : and there alfo 
flood a famous temple of Diana. The fituation of 
Crhdvana cannot be fo eafily afcertaincd; but it could 
not have been far from the two 1 aft-mentioned places, 
and was probably in the Delta, where we find a moft 
diftinguilbed temple of Venus at Aphroditopfilis, (a,) 
now Afar-hckht, which, according to Stephanos of 
Byzantium, was at no great diftance from Atribi. The 
Goddefs had, indeed, laid afide the charafclerof Diana 
when Bhava perceived her, and affumed that of Bha- 
va'ni, or \'i Nu.s. The three places of worftiip here 
mentioned, were afterwards continually vifited by nu¬ 
merous pilgrims, whom the Brahmanda~purdn, from 
which the whole fable is extrafted, pronounces entitled 
to delight and happiiiefs both in this world.and the 
next. 

BnAvr/.swARA feenis lO be the Busiris of Egypt; 
for Strabo afferts, pofitivcly,. that no Egyptian king 
bore that name; though altars, on which men were 
anciently facrificed, were dedicated to Busiris; and 
the human vitlims of the Hindus were offered to the 
confort of Bhavi'/swara, I'he Naravicdha, or facri- 
fice of a man, is allowed by fome ancient authorities; 
but iiiice it IS prohibited undcr’pain of the fevereft tor¬ 
ture in the next world, by the \\ riteis of the Brahma, of 
the Wditya-purdn, and even of the Blidgaval itfelf, we 
cannot imagine that any Brahmen would now officiate 
at lo horrid a ceremony ; though it is afferted by 

fome, 
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fome, that the Pdmaras, or Pariar nations, in diflFe. 
rent parts of India., difregard the prohibition; and 
that the Carharas, wlio were allowed by Para'su- 
ra'ma to fettle in the Cancan, to facrihce a man, in 
the courfe of every generation, to appeafe the wrath 
of Re'nuca'-ue'vi'. 


Before we quit the fubjcfl of Atavi, wc mud add 
two legends from the Brdhmdnda, which clearly relate 
to Egypt. A juft and brave king, who reigned on the 
borders of Himalaya, or Jmaus, travelled over the 
world to deftroy the robbers who then infefted it; and, 
as he ufually furprifed them by night, he was fiirnamcd 
Nactamciiara. To his fon Ni.'^'a'cuara, whofe 
name had the fame fignification, he gave the king¬ 
dom of Barbara, near the Golden Mountains, above 
Syene; and NisVchara followed, at firfl, the exam¬ 
ple of his father, but at length grew fo infolent as to 
contend with In dr a, and opprelfcd both Deva$ and 
Ddnava^, who had recotirfc to Atavi'-dk'vi', and fo- 
licited her protection. The Goddefs advifed them to 
lie for a time'concealed in Swerga, by which we mult 
here undtrftand the mountains ; and, when the tyrant 
ralhly attempted to drive her from the banks of the 
Ni<e, fhe attacked and flew him. The Devas then 
returned linging her praifes; and on the fpot where 
fhe fought with NisVchara they raifed a temple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called Ata’ 
vi^mandha. Two towms in Egypt are Hill known to 
the Copts by the names of Atji, Atfieh, and Itfu ; and 
to both of them the Greeks gave that of Aphroditopolis. 
The diUriel round the molt northerly of them is to 
this day named Jbrit, which M. D’Anville with good 
reafon thinks a corruption of Aphrodite ; but Atavi- 
mandir js Atji to the I'outh of Alkdhirah, not the Atfi 
or Ilfu near Thebes, which alfo is mentioned in the 
Purdnas, and faid to have flood in the forells of 
Tapas. 


Another 
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Another title of the Goddefs was Ashta'ra', which 
(he derived from the following adventure. Vijaya's- 
WA, or viBorioui on horfebatk, was a virtuous and 
powerful king of the country round the Nijhadka' 
Mountains; but his firft minifter, having revolted 
from him, colleflcd an army of Mlech'has in the hills 
of Gandha-mddan, whence he defeended in force, gave 
battle to his maftcr, took him prifoner, and ul^urpcd 
the dominion of his country. The royal captive, 
having found means to efcape, repaired to the banks 
of the Cali, and fixing eight (harp iron fpikes in a 
circle at equal diftances, placed himfelf in the centre, 
prepared for death, and refolved to perform the moll 
rigorous afls of devotion. Within that circle he re- 
niaiped a whole year, at the clofe of which the God¬ 
defs appeared to him, ilTuing like a flame from the 
eight iron points; and prefenting him with a weapon 
called A/ldrd mudgara, or a ftaff armed with eight 
fpikes fixed in an iron ball, fhc affured him, that all 
men, vho fhould fee that ftaff in his hand, mull either 
favc themfelvcs by precipitate flight, or would fall 
dead and mangled on the ground. The king received 
the weapon with confidence, foon defeated the ufur- 
per, and erefted a pyramid in honour of the Goddefs, 
by the name of Ashta'ra-Di'vi. The writer of the 
Purdna places it near the Cali river in the woods 
of Tapqs ; and adds, that all fuch as vifit it will 
receive afliftance from the Goddefs for a whole year. 
djhian means eight ; and the word dra properly figni- 
fies the fpoke oj a wheel, yet is applied to any thing 
rcfcmbhng it; but, in the popular Indian dialetls, 
fl/hta is pronounced dtt ; and the appearance, which 
Strabo mentions, of the Goddefs Aphrodite under 
the name of Attara, muft, I think, be the fame with 
that of Ashta'ra'. The Ajhtaioih of the Hebrews, 
and the old Perjian word ajldrah, now written fitdrah, 
(or a Jlar with eight rays,) are mod probably derived 
from the two Sanfoit words. Though the place 
where \T|avas'\va raifed Ins pyramid, or temple, 
3 w as 
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was named AJhidra-Jl'han^ytx^ as the Goddefsto whom 
he inferihed it was no other than ATwi-de-bi, it has 
retained among the Copts the appellation of Atf^ or 
Atfu^ and was called Aphroditopolls by the Greeks : it 
is below Akmim, on the weftern bank of the Ntk. 

VI, A’mong the legends concerning the transforma¬ 
tion of Di:'vi, or we find a wild 

alb Gnomical talc in the Ndjatya Sa»/ii.td, or Hi (lory 
of the Indian Castor and Pollux. In one of her 
forms, it feems, fhe appeared as Prabha' or 
and alTumcd the fliape of A [win/, or a mare, which is 
the firll of the lunar manlioiis. The Sun approached 
her in the form of a horfe ; and he no fooncr had 
touched her noftrils with his, than fhe conceived the 
tivins, who, after their birth, were called Afwint cu- 
mdrau, or the two Jons of Aswixi, Being left by 
their parents, who knew their deftinv, they were 
adopted by Bra'hma, who entrufled them to the care 
of his Ion Dacsha ; and, under that fage preceptor, 
they learned the w'hole Ayurveda, or fyftein of medi¬ 
cine, In their early age they travelled over the world, 
performing wonderful cures on gods and men; and 
thev aie generally painted on horfeback, in the forms 
of heantiliil youths, armed with javelins. At firft 
they refidcd on the Cula jMountains, near Colchis; but 
INDR^, whom they had inltruded in the iciencC pf 
healing, gave them a ftation in Egypt, near the river 
Cdl'i, and their new abode was frdln them called Afwi- 
Jl'i.dn. As medicated baths were among their moft 
powerful remedies, we find near their feat a pool, 
named Abhimalada, or granting what is defired; and a 
place called Rupa-yauvana Ji'hala, or the land of beau¬ 
ty and youth. According to fome authorities, one of 
them had the name of A'swin, and the other of Cu- 
ma'r; one of Na'satya, the other of Dasra; but, 
by the better opinion, thofe appellations are to be 
tiled in the dual number, and apjilied to them both. 
They arc alfo called Aswaha'sau, or Aswacana'sau, 

becaufc 
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becaufc their mother conceived them by her nojlrih; 
but they are confidered as united fo intimately, that 
each fcems either^ and they are often held to be one in¬ 
dividual deity. As twin brothers, the two Dasras, or 
Cuma'ras, are evidently the Dioscori of the Greeks : 
but when reprefented as an •individual, they feem to 
be itscuLAPius, which my Pandit fuppofes to be 
Aswichlapa, or Chief of the race of Afwi. That 
epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun j and 
Aesculapius, according to fome of the weltern my- 
thologifts, was a form of the Sun himfelf. The adop¬ 
tion of the twins by Bra'hma, whofe favourite bird 
was the phoenicoptcros, which the Europeans changed 
into a fwan, may have given rife to the fable of Leda ; 
but we cannot wonder at tbe many diverfitics in the 
old mythological fyftem, when we find in the Purdnas 
themfelves very different genealogies of the fame di¬ 
vinity, and very different accounts of the fame ad¬ 
venture. 

AEsculapius, or Aset-EPius, was a fon of Apollo ; 
and his mother, according to the Phenicians^ was a 
goddefs, that is, a form of De'vi'. He too was 
abandoned by his parents, and educated by Autolaus, 
the fon of Arcas, (a.). The Afwiculapas, or Afcle- 
piades, had extenfive fettlements in TheJJaly, (i>,) and, 
I believe, in Mejfenia. The word Afwini feems to 
have given a name to the town of Afphynis, now As- 
Jun, inVlpper Egypt; for Afwa, a Horfe, is indubita¬ 
bly changed by the Perfans into Afb^ or Afp : but 
jlfwifl'hdn was probajily the town of Abydus in the 
Thebais-; and “might have been fo named from Abhida^ 
a contraflion of Abhimatada : for Strabo informs us 
thkt it was anciently a very large city, the fecond in 
Egypt^ after Thebes ; th^x. it flood about feven miles 
and a half to the weft of the Nile ; that a celebrated 
temple of Osiris w^s near it, and a magnificent edi¬ 
fice 
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ilce in it, called the palace of Memnon ; that it was 
famed alfo for a well or pool of water, with winding 
fteps all round it; that the ftruQure and workmanfhip 
of the refervoir were very fingular, the Hones ufed in 
n of an aflOniOiing magnitude, and the fculpiure on 
them excellent, fa.J Herodotus infifts that the 
names of the Dioscuri were unknown to the Egyp¬ 
tians; but fincc it is pofitivcly afTerted in the Puranas., 
that they were venerated on the banks of the N>le, they 
mull have been revered, I prefiime, in Egypt under 
other names. Indeed, Harpocrates and Halito- 
MENiON, the twin Tons Osiris and Isis, greatly re¬ 
ferable the Dioscuri of the Grecian Myihologilts. 

VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I muft 
premife, that ida , pronounced fra:, is the root of a 
Sanferit verb, fignifying pratje^ and fynonynious with 
tla, which often occurs in the Veda. The Rigveda 
begins with the phrafe Agnim ilc, or, I fing praife to 
fire. Vishnu then had two warders of his ethereal 
palace, named Java and Vijaya, who Carried the 
pride of office to fuch a length, that they infulted the 
feven Maharjhis, who had come, with Sanaca at 
their head, to prefent their adorations: but the offend- 
ed Rijhis pronounced an imprecation on the infolcnt 
warders, condemning them to be adhdy 6 ni,ox born below, 
and to pafs through three mortal forms before they could 
be re-admitted to the divine prefence. In confequence 
of this execration, they firft appeared on carih as Hi- 
ranya'csha, or Golden-eyed; and Hiranyacasipu, or 
Clad in gold; fecondly, as Ra'vana and Cumbiiacar- 
na; and lallly, as Cansa and Sis'upa'la. 

In their firll appearance they were the twin fons 
of Casyapa and Dm. Before their birth, the body 
of ihcir mother blazed like the fun ; and the Devatas, 

unable 
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unable to bear its exccffive heat and lights retired to 
the banks of the Ca/i, rcfolving to lie concealed till 
Ihe was delivered'} but the term of her gt;{lation was 
fo long, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained 
a tboufand years near the holy river, employed in afts 
of devotion. At length De vi appeared to them in a 
new charaftcr, and-had afterwards the title of I'd/ta, 
oij I'l I'fA, bccaufe flic praijedhy the Gods in their 
hymns, when they implored her alliltancc in the deli¬ 
very of Din. She granted their requcll, and the 
two Daft vat were born; after which rLi'TA-DL'\i af- 
fured mankind, that any woman, who Ihould fervent¬ 
ly invoke her in a fimilar lituation, fhould have im¬ 
mediate relief. The Vevn^ crcRcd a temple in the 
place where flic made hcrlclf vifiblc to them, and it 
was named thcyZViiij of I'ni'rA, orl ti'iA} which was 
probably the sown of Idithya^ or llithya, in Upper 
Egypt; wliere (acred rites were performc'l to Krri- 
THYA, or Elf.utho, the Lucina of the Latians^ who 
afllflied women in labour. It (food dole to the Nile^ 
oppofiic td Great Apollonopolis, and feems to be the 
Leucothea of 1 ’liny. This goddefs is now invoked in 
India by women in child-bed, and a burnt-offering of 
certain perfumes is appropriated to the occalion. 

VIIJ. We read in the Mahad-himalaya-c'hancla^ 
that, after a deluge, from which very few of the human 
race were prefeived, men became ignorant and brutal, 
•without' arts or fcienccs, and even without a regular 
language; that part of Sanc'ha-dzut'p, in particular, 
was inhabited by various tribes, who were perpetually 
difpiuing; but that I'swara vlefcendcd among them, 
appeafed their animofitics, and formed them into a 
community of citizens mt;cefi without invidious diftinc- 
tions; whence the place where he appeared was deno¬ 
minated Misra-jl'hdn; that he fent his confort Va'gi/- 
swARi, or the Goddefs of Speech, to inftnifl the 
riling generations in arts and language;for which pur- 
pofe Ihe alfo vilited the of Ccsha. Now flic 

ancient 
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.incicnt city of Misra was Memphn ; and when the 
ii at of government was transferred to the oppofile liJe 
of the river, tlie new city had likcwife the name ot 
A 1 I' which it flill retains; for Alkahirah, or the 
Conq-.' it (s, vulgariv Cairo, is inetclv Sn Aiabick 
epithet. 

V \'gi's\vah \, or Va'gi'sa', commonly pronounced 
1> \o'i'swA]<, am! Ba'gi's, means the Lord .if Speech; 
but I have lit.) only one temple dedicateti to a god 
with that title : it Hands at Gangtipur, forrnerh' Dch- 
hua, near fl-irarci, and appears to lie vciy ancient. 
1 lie image ol Va'<.i';-avara, hv tiie name of Siiio- 
ni'v\, was brought fiom the welt by a grandi’on of 
Cl 'n-Mi.sRA, deicended fioui Gautama, together 
with that ot the God's conloit and lilltr, yulgarly 
named Bsssari; but tlie Brahvt^jn on the fpot in- 
torined me. that h.cr true name was Ba'o.'swak i'. The 
pveti'e iiKaiiing of Shu.'di'va ij not afeertained : if 
it i'c not a corruption ol SRihii'yA. it means the God 
of the lliaJ: but the generality of lir/’lnurm has'c a 
lingular dillike to the defeendant^ of Gautam, and 
ohjeti to their modes of worlhip. whieii leem, indeed, 
not purely Indian. The priclts of B I'iWAKA, for 
iiiflaiite. offer to his coiifoit a lowt r mantle with a red 
Binge, and an earthen pot lhaped like a coronet. To 
the god himlelf they pref'-nt a vale hill of arak : and 
they even facnlicc a hog to him, psuiriiig its blood 
before the idol, and rcllonug the carcafe to its owner; 
a ceremony \shich the Egvp< an'' performed in lumour 
ot Bacchus Osiris, wl.oin I fuppofe to Ix; the fame 
deii\, as I believe the Baffar’iirs to b.ive lx en lo named 
U'oin Ba/fari. Several demigods (of whom Cicero 
reckons live) (aj had il'iC name-d B scents; and it 
is not impiohahic ihat Ionic conlnfimi has been c uifed 
!n the lefeniblanec ol names. '1 Inis B.s'ci swaka 
was chaiigrd by the Greeu ictj I'accus O lais ; and 

wiicn 
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trbcn they introduced a foreign name, with the ternii- 
natioii of a cafe in tlicir own tongue, they formed a no¬ 
minative from it; hence from Bhacawa'n alfo they 
firft made Bacciion, and afterwards Bacch os ; and^ 
panly frprfl that ftrange careicnnefs confpicnous in all 
their inquiries, partly from the referve of the Egyptian 
priefts, they melted the three divinities of Egybt and Jn- 
dia into one, whom they miicailed Osikis. We have 
already obferved, that Ymiius was the truer pronuncia¬ 
tion ol that name, according to Hellanicl s; though 
Pix’TARcn infills that it fliould be Siris, or Sirius ; but 
Ysiris, or Iswara, feems in general appropriated to 
the incarnations of Mah a'iieVa, while SiRis, or Sirius, 
was aDolicd to thole of Vishnu. 

IX. When the Pandavas^ according to the Vrihad^ 
kaima, wandered over the world, they came to the 
banks of the Cali river, in Sanc'ha-dxutp, where they 
faw a three-eyed man fitting with kingly flatc, fur- 
rounded by his people, and by animals of all forts, 
whom he was inlliiiHing in fcvcral arts, according tei 
their capacities. I'o his human lubjctls he was teach¬ 
ing agriculture, elocution, and writing. The de- 
feendants of Pandi , having been kindly received by 
him, related their adventures at his requcfl; and he 
told them, in return, that, having quarrelled in the 
manfion of Bra'iima, with Dacsha, his father-in-law, 
be was curfed by Ml.vu, and doomed to take the form 
of a Mdnava, or man, whence he was named on earth 
A'mane'swara ; that his faithful confort transformed 
herfclf into the river CdJi, and purified his people; 
while he guided them with the fiaff of empire, and 
gave them inftrutiion, of which he had found them 
in great need. The place, where he refided, was called 
A'maneJwara-Jl'hdn, or the feat of A'man, or A'.mon, 
which can be no other than the Amonno of Scripture, 
tranflatcri Diofpolis, by the Seventy Interpreters; but it 
was Eiofpolis between the canals of the Delta, near 
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the fea and tjie lake Manzale ; for the Prophet N a- 
HiM (a) deferibes it as a town Jituated among riven, 
juith waters round about if, and the fea for its rampart; 
fo that it could not be cither of the towns named alfo 
Diofpolts in Upper Egypt; and the' Hindu aiulioi fays 
exprcfsly, that it lay 10 the north of Ilimadri. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the Noph 
of the three greater Prophets was derived from Nabhas, 
or the fky, and was properly called Nabha-ifwara 
jriidii, or Nabha-Jl'hdn, I have little to add here. 
HostA once calls it Moph, (h,) and the Chaldean pa- 
raphrall, Maphes; while Rabbi Kimchi alferts, that 
Moph and Noph were one and the fame town. The 
Seventy always render it Jlfrttt/i/tM,. which Copts ind 
/Iritis pronounce Menuf, or Men/; and though I am 
well aware that fomc travellers, and men of learning, 
deny the modern Menf to be on the iitc of Memphis, 
vet in the former Seaion I have given my rcaldnsfor 
dilicnting from them, and obierved, that Memphis oc¬ 
cupied a va(t extent of ground along the Nile, coji- 
fitling, in fad, of feveral towns or divifions, which 
had become contiguous by the acceirion of new build¬ 
ings. May not the words Noph and Menf have been 
taken from Nabha and Manara, hnee Nahhamdnava, 
as a title of Iswara, would lignify the celejlial man ? 
The Egyptian prielts had nearly the fame llory which 
we find in the Puruns ; for they related, that the 
ocean formerly reached to the fpot where Memphis was 
built by king Mines, Minas, or Mincvas, who forced 
the fea back, by altering the courfe of the Nile, which 
depofxting its mud in inimenfe quantities, gradually 
formed the Delia. 

Diofpolis, diftinguifiicd by the epithet great, was a 
name of Thebes, which was alio called the City of the 

Sun, 
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Sun, (a) from a celebrated temple dedicated to that 
luminary, which I fuppofe to be the Surycfwara-Jl'han 
of the old Hindu writers. The following legend con¬ 
cerning it is extratled from the Bhdfcara-mdhdtmya. 
The fon of So'mara'ja, named Pushpace'tu, having 
inherited the dominions of hk father, neglected his 
public duties, contemned the advice of his minifters, 
and abandoned himfclf to voluptiioufnefs ; till Bhi'ma, 
fon of P a'mara, (or of an outcajL) defeended from 
the hills of Ntlddr^^ and laid liege to his metropolis. 
The prince, unable to defend it, made his efcape, 
and retired to a wood on the banks of the Call. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed pe¬ 
nance for his former dilfolute life, Handing twelve 
days on one legs without even tailing w'ater, and 
with his eyes lixed on the Sun; the regent of which 
appeared to him in the chaiatlcr of Su'ryl'swara, 
commanding him to declare what he moll delired. 
“ Grant me viocfia , or beautitude,” faid Pusbpa- 
ce'tu, prollrating himfclf before the deity; who 
bade him be patient, allured him that his offences 
were expiated, and promifed to deftroy his enemies 
with intenfe heat; but onlered him to raife a temple, 
inferibed to Su'ryi/swara, on the very fpot where 
he then Hood; and declared that he would ef¬ 
face the lins of all fuch pilgrims as fhould vilit it 
with devotion. He alfo direlrled his votary, who be¬ 
came, after his rcAoration, a virtuous and fortunate 
monarch, to celebrate a yearly feltival in honour of 
Su'kya, »n the feventh lunar day, in the bright half 
of Mdgha. We need only add, that Heliopolis^ in 
Lower Egypt^ though a literal tranflation of Surya- 
Jl'hdny could not he the fame place, as it was not on 
the banks of the Nile. 

X. One ol the wildcll fitlions, ever invented by 
Hiythologills. is told in the PMma and the Bhngavnt; 

yet 
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yet ve find an tale very firailar ta if* The 
wife of CaVya, who had been the or fpiritual 
guide, of Crishna, complained to the incarnate Godj 
that the ocean had fwallowed up her children near the 
plain of Prabhafa, or the weflern coaft of Gujara, now 
called Gujarat; and fhe fupplicated him*to recover 
them, ( rishna haftened to the fhore, and being in¬ 
formed by tlic Sca-god, that Sanc’ha'sura, or Pa'n- 
cnA|^^Y'^, had earned awav the children of his pre- 
ecptoi, he plunged into the waves, and foon arrived at 
CuJha-dTv/p, where he inftrufled the Cviila-cefas in the 
whole fyftem of religious and.civil duties, cooled and 
cmbellifbed the pcninfula, which he found fmoking 
from the various conflagrations which had happened to 
it, and placed the government of the country on afe- 
(lire and permanent bafi.s. He tiien difappeared ; and, 
l)a\ ing dilcovcred the haunt of Sanc'ha'svh a, engaged 
•iiul flew him, after a long conllitf, during which the 
ocean was violently agitated, and the land overflowed; 
hut, not finding the Brahmen's chiltlrcn, he tore the 
inonfler from his fhell, wdiich he carried with him as 
a memoiial of his vittorv, and tiled afterwards in bat¬ 
tle by way of a tuiinpet. As he was proceeding to 
Varuha-dxi,'tp, or Em ope, he was met by Varuna, the 
chief liod of the \\'atcrs, who aflured him pofitively, 
that the children of CaVya were not in his domains. 
The preferving power then defeended to Yanapur'i, 
the infernal city, and. fonndjng the llicll P/uuliajanpa^ 
ftruck fuch terror into Yam a, that he ran forth to 
make his proftrations, and rcflorcd the children with 
whom Crishna returrttd to their mother. 

Now it is related by Plutarch, (a) that Garma- 
TiioNE, queen of Egypt, having loll her fon, prayed 
fervently to Isis, on whofcintcrccllion Osiris defecoded 
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to the fhades, and reftored the prince to Kfc j in which 
fable O snus appears to be Crishna, the black divini¬ 
ty. Garmatho., or Garbatho, was the name of a hilly 
diltiitl, bordering on the land of the Troglodytes^ or 
Sanc'hdfuras; and Ethiopia was in former ages called 
Egypt. The flood in that country is mentioned by 
Cedrenus, and faid to have happened fifty years after 
Cecrops, the fu ll king of Athens, had begun his reign. 
AbyJJinia was laid walle by a flood, according to the 
Chronicleof about 1600 years before the birthof 
Christ (a;) and Cecrops, we are told, began to reign 
3657 years before that epoch ; but it mull be confeffed 
that the chronology of ancient Greece \s extremely un¬ 
certain. 

XI. Having befose alluded to the legends of Gupta 
and Car HAMA, we lhall here fet them down more Gt 
large, as they arc loltl in the Purdnas, entitled Brah~ 
■munda and Scunda, the fecond of wlvich contains very 
valuable matter concerning Egypt, and other countries 
ill the welt. So'kya having dircQed both gods and men 
to perform facred rites in honour of Vishnu, for the 
purpofe of counteracting the baneful influence of Sani, 
they all followed his diretlions, except Maha'oe'va, 
who thought fuch homage inconlillcnt V^ith his exalted 
character ; yet he found it iiccclfary to lie for a time 
concealed, and retired to Barbara, in Sanc'ha-dwip, where 
he remained feven years hidden in the mud which co¬ 
vered the banks of the Cdh: hence he acquired the title 
of G uvTE^swAKA. The wholc world felt the k)fs of his 
vivifying power, which Would long have been fufpend- 
ed, if Mandapa, the Ion of Cushmanda, had not fled, 
to avoid the punilhincnt ol his vices and crimes, into 
Cujha dxuip ; where he became a fincerc penitent, and 
wholly devoted liiinfclf 10 the worfliip of Maha^- 
oe'va, conftanily linging his praife, and dancing in 
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honour of him ; the people, ignorant of his former dif* 
folute life, took him for a holy man, and loaded him 
•with gifts till he became a chief among the votaries of 
the concealed God, and at length formed a defign of re“ 
ftoring him to light. With this view ^he paffed a whole 
night in Cardama-fi'hdn, chanting hymns to the mighty 
power of deftrutlion and renovation, who, pleafed with 
his piety and his miifick, ftarted from the mud, whence 
he was named Cardamk'swara, and appeared openly 
on earth; but, having afterwards met Sanaischara, 
who fcornfully exulted on his own power in compelling 
ihc Lord of three Worlds to conceal fiimfelf in a fen, he 
was abafhed by the taunt, and afeended to his palace 
on the top of Caildfa. 


GurTE'swARA-sTHA.v, abbreviated into Gupta, on 
the batiks of the Nile, is the famed town Coptos, called 
Gupt or Gypt to this day; though the Arabs, as ufuai, 
have fubllituted their for the true initial letter of that 
ancient, word. I am even informed, that the land of 
Egypt «s dillinguifhed in feme of the Purdna^ by the 
name of Gupta-fVhdn; and I cannot doubt the informa¬ 
tion, though the original palfages have not yet bcenpm- 
duced to me. Near Gupta was Cardamajl'haTi, which 
1 fuppofe to be Thebes, or part of it; and Cadmus, 
whole birth-plade it was, I conceive to'he Iswara, wdth 
the title Cardama, wh^ -invented the fyfem of letters, 
or at lead arranged them as they appear in the Sfinjerit 
grammars. The Greeks, indeed, confounded CARDABfE- 
swARA with Cardama, father of V^aruna, who lived 
on the weftern coafts of Afa ; whence. Cadmus i.s by 
fome called an Egyptian, and by others, n^Phcnician ; 
but it mull be allowed, that the writers of the Purdnas 
alfo have caufed infinite confufion by telling the fame 
dory in many different ways; and the two Cardamas 
may, perhaps, be one and the fame pcrforwgc. 
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“ Cadmus was born, fays Diodorus, (a) at Thche.t, 
“ in Egypt: lie liad j’cveral fons, and a daughter named 
“ Si s'n.t, wlio became pregnant, and, in the jevenih 
“ rnontb, brought forth an iinpcrfeH male child greatly 
“ ref-'inhling Omkis.; whence the Greeks believed, that 
“ Osniib was the Ton of Cadmus and Semele.” Now 
1 cannot help believing, that Osuus of Thebes was Is- 
svARA fpringing, after his concealment for /curn years, 
from the mud (Cardama) of the river Syamald, which 
is a Pauranu name for the Nile : whatever might have 
been the grounds of fo llrangc a legend, it probably 
gave rife to the popular Egyphan belief, that the hu¬ 
man race w'crc produced from the mud of that river; 
lince 4hc appearanee of C ardame'swara revivified 
nature, and rcplenifhcd the eaitb with plants and ani¬ 
mals. 


X IT. The nc\t legend is yet 0ranger, but not more 
abTurd than a llory which we fhall lind among the 
Egypfians, and which In part refemblcs it. Maha'de- 
VA and' Pa'rvati were playing with dice at the ancient 
game of Chaluranga, when they difputed and parted in 
wrath; the goddefs retiring to the forelt of Gauri^ and 
the god repairing to Cvjhadvaip : they fevcrally per¬ 
formed rigid aits of devotion to the Supreme Being; 
but the fire.<, which they kindled, blazed fo vehemently 
as to thieaten a general conflagration. The Divas in 
great Slarm haitened to Bra'hma, who led them to 
M ah a'uc'v.'v, and. fupplicated him to recall his conforf; 
but the wrathful deity only anfwered, that fhe muft 
come by her own free choice : they accordingly dif- 
patclicd Ganga', the river-goddefs, who prc\ailed on 
Pa'iivau to return to him on condition that his love 
for hrr fliould be reftored. The celcftial mediators 
then employed CaXia-dt/va, who wounded Siva with 
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one oDii, fkiwery «no\v.>; i)(it the angry diviiiCv re¬ 
duced him . ) dfhes with a flame from hi:> eye. Ta r.- 
X’Aii fof^'i after prcfenfcd herfclf beforehiinin the form 
of a Chati, 01 daughter of a mountaineer, and, feeing 
him enamoured of her, rcfumed her own fhape. In 
the place where they were reconciled, a grove fprang 
up, which was named Cdmavana; and the relenting god, 
in the charaQer of Ca'mi-'swara, confolcd the afllitled 
Reti, the widow of Ca'ma, by afl'uring her, that (he 
fhould rejoin her hufband when he Ihould be born 
again in the form of Pradyi mna, fun of Crishna, 
and (hould put Sambara to death. This favourable 
prcdifclion was in due time accompliflied; and Prady- 
uMNA having fprung to life, he was inltantly feized by 
the demon Sambara, who jilaced him in a chefl, which 
he threw into the ocean; but a large filh, which had 
fwallowcd the cheft, was caught in a iietj and carried to 
the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate Reti had 
been compelled to do menial fervice: it was her lot to 
open the hfli, and, feeing an infant in the cheft, flie 
nurfed him in private, and educated him till he had fiif- 
ficient ftrength to deftroy the malignant Sambara. He 
had before confidcred Reti as his mother ■, but, the 
minds of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of 
Maiia'de'va was remembeted, and the god of Love was 
again united with the goddefs of Plcafure. One of his 
names was Pusiipadh yn va, or -with a flowery how; and 
be had a fon, Visv \dii an va, from whomV j ; ay ydha;.' 
VA and CiRTiDHANVA lineally fprang; but tbetwolaft, 
with whom the race ended, were fnrnamed Cau.n.y'ea, 
for a reafon which fii^ll prefemly be dilclol'ed. 


Visvaduanva, with his yout,hful .companions, was 
hunting on the Ikirts of Hima'laya, where he faw a 
white elephant of an amazing fize with four tufks,who was 
difporting hmifelf with his females; the prince imagined 
him to be Ajba'vata, the great elephant of Inpr a, and 
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rr(fo^r(rd a circle to be formed round him; but the rH»ble 
beefl broke through the toils, and the hunters purfued 
him from country to country, till they came to the 
burning lands of Barbara, where his courfe was fo much 
impeded, that he alTumcd his true lhape of a Racjhafg, 
and began to bellow with the found of a large drum, 
c alled dundu, from whirli he had acquired the name of 
Dl npubhi. 'I’lic fon of Cama, initead of being dif- 
roayed, attacked the giant, and, after an obftinate com¬ 
bat, flew him; hut was aftonilhed on feeing a beautiful 
youth rife from the bleeding body, with the countenance 
and form of a Gandharva, or celcflial quirifter; who told 
him, before he vanifhed, that “ he had been expelled 
“ for a time from the heavenly maniions, and, as a pu- 
** nifhment for a great offence, had been condemned tc. 
“ pafs through a mortal flate in the fhape of a giant, 
“ with a power to take other forms; that his crime was 
** expiated by death, but that the prince deferved, and 
“ would receive, chaftifetnent, for molefting an ele- 
phant who was enjoying innocent pleafures.” The 
place, where the white elephant refumed the Qtape of a 
Racfiaja, was called Rdcjhafa-Jl'hdn ; and that where 
he was killed, Dandiibhi-vidra-Jl’hdit, or Rdcjhafa-mbc- 
fhana, becaufe he there acquired mocjha, or a releafe 
from bis mortal body. It is declared in the Uttara-cha- 
rilra, that a pilgrimage to thofc places, with the per¬ 
formance of certain holy rites, will ever fecurc the 
pilgrims from the dread of giants and evil fpirits. 


Cantaca, the younger brother of DuNounin, me¬ 
ditated vengeance, and alfuminglhecharatlcr of a Brdh- 
rjian, procured an introdutfion to Visvadhanwa as a 
|»erfon eminently fkilled in the art of cookery : he was 
accordingly appointed chicfcook, and a number ofiraA- 
mens having been invited to a foltinn entertainment, he 
ftewed a cuhapa or corpfe, {fame: fa\ putridJi/h,)anAgz\c 
it in foup to the gucHs; who, uil'covcring the abomtaable 
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affront, were enraged at the king, telling him, that he 
fliould live twelve >. t v: .IS a night wanderer, feeding 
on cimapai, and Cam.apa fiiould.be the furnaine 
of his defccndanls: i.'inc add. tliat, as foon as this 
curfe was piDnouin vd, the body of Visvadhanwa 
became ft hciing and ulcerous, and that his children 
hihertied litc loathfomc difeafe. 


We find clear traces of this wild (lory in Egypt; which 
from Ca'ma was formerly named C/umia, and it is to 
this day known by the name of Chemi to the few old 
Egyptian families that remain : it has been conjeftured, 
that the more modern Grech formed the word Chemie 
from this name of Egypt, whence they derived their firft 
knowledge of Cheviijlry. The god Caimis was the fame, 
according to Plutarch, with Oros the Elder, or one 
of the ancient Apollos ; but he is deferibed as ve^ 
young and beautiful; and bis confort was named Rhy- 
TiA; fo that be bears a ftrong refemblance to Ca'ma, 
the hufband of Reti, or the Cupid of the HinStti. 
There were two gods named Cupid, fays jElian (a)^ 
the elder of whom was the fon of Lt!)ciNA,.and the 
lover, if not the hulband, of Venus : the younger was 
her fon. Now Smo, or Typhon, fays Herodotus, 
wiflied to deftroy Orus, whom Latona concealed in a 
grove of >he ifland Chemmis, in a lake near BvMtS; but 
Smu, or Sambar, found means to kill him, and left 
him in the waters, where Isis found him, and reftor&d 
him to life { 1 ). .Elian fays, that the Sun, a form of 
Osiris, being difpicafed with Cupid, threw.bitn into 
the ocean, and gave him a (liell for his abode. Smu, we 
are told, was at length defeated and killed by Orus. We 
have faidjthatCA'MA was born again in this lower world,, 
or became Aiheyoni, notasapuniihinentforhisofFcnce, 
which that w6rd commonly implies,but as a mitigation of 
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tl’c chaftilfriifrit which he had received from liw \ra, 
and as a favf )> conferred on him in becoming a fun of 
Vin- \ c ■ th -nay, therefore, be the origin both o( the 
naiTicin^i.!) ii, -V vf Adonis; and the yearly lamenta¬ 
tions of tiio Ay.' o t tiumi’cls may have taken rife liora 
the ilitiics chanted Ay Reti, together with the Apfa - 
rafes, or nvmphs, wlio had attended Ca'ma. when he 
provoked the wrath of Maha'de'va ; one of the 
fweetefl; meafures in Sanferit profody has the name of 
Reti vUdpa^ or the dirge of Reti. 

In the only remainiqig accounts oi.Egyptian Mytho¬ 
logy, we. find three kings of that country, named 
Camephi.s, which means in Coplicl, according to Ja- 
BEON,sM, the guardian divinity oi Egypt (a) : the hif- 
tory of tbofe king.s is very obfeure; and whether they 
have any relation to the three defeendants of Ca'ma, 
I cannot pretend to determine. The Caunapas appear 
to be the Ns'xutt I'uppofed to have reigned in 

Egypt; for we learn from Syncellus (b), that the 
Egyptians had a flrange talc concerning a dynafty of 
dead vien ; that is, according to tlie Hindus^ of men 
affliffed with fomc fphacelous diforder, and, moft pro¬ 
bably, with Elephantiafis. The feat of Cun apa feems 
to have been Canobus, or Canopus, not far from Alex¬ 
andria. died there of a loathfomc difeafe 
was aflerted by the Greek Myihologifis, according to fhe 
writer of the Great Etymological DiUionary, under the 
word 'Exlmt*; and he is generally reprefented in a black 
fhroud, with a cap clofely fitted to his head, as if his 
drefs was intended to conceal fome offenfive malady ; 
whence the potters of Canopus often made pitchers 
with covers in the form of a clofe cap. His tomb 
was to be feen at Helenium, near the town which bore 
bis name; but that of his wife (who, according to 
£piriiANius, was named £u menu this) was in a place 
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called Menuthts, at the diflance of two ftadia. There 
were two temples axCanopus; the more ancient inferibed 
to Hercules, which flood in the fuburbs (a)^ and tnc 
more modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour 
of Serapis (b). Now there feeras to be no fmall 
affinity between the chara0ers of Dondhu and An- 
T,£us, or VibVADiiANWA and Hercules. Many he¬ 
roes of antiquity (Cicero reckons up fix^ and others 
jorty-three, feme of whom were peculiar to Egypt) had 
the title of Hercules; and the Greeks, after thew 
falliion, aferibed to one the mighty achievements of 
them all. Antaus was, like Dundiiu, a favourite 
fervant of Osiris, who iutrulled part of Egypt to his 
government; but, having in forne refpeft mifbehaved, 
he was depofed, abfeonded, and was hunted by Her¬ 
cules through every corner of Africa: hence I con¬ 
clude, that Dandhu-mara-Jl'hda was the town called 
Anteu by the Egyptians, and Ant/topolis by the Greeis, 
where a temple was raifed and facrifices made to An- 
TAus, in hopes of obtaining protection againfl; other 
demons and giants. RdcJhafa-Jl'hdn feems to be the 
Rhacotis of the Greeks, which Cedrenus calls in the 
oblique cafe Rhakhajlen: it flood on the fite of the 
prefent Alexandria, mult in fewmer ageS have been 
a place of confiderable note ; for Pliny tells us, that 
an old king of Egypt, named Mesphees, had erefled 
two obelilks in it, and that fomc older kings of that 
country had built forts there, with garrifons in them, 
againfl the pirates who infefted the coaft ( c). When 
Hercules had put on the fatal robe, he was affiifted, 
like V isvADHANW.\, with a loathlome and excruciating 
difeafe, through the vengeance of the dying Nessus. 
Others rel«e (for the fame fable is often differently told 
by the Greeks) that Hercules was covered with gan¬ 
grenous ulcers from the venom of the Lernean ferpenti 
and was cured in Ffiemce at a place called Akt (the 
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Acco of fcriptttre) by the juice of a plant, which abounds 
both in that Ipot and on the banks of the Nile (a). 
1 he Greeks., who certainly migrated from Egypt^ car¬ 
ried with them the old Egyptian and Indian legends, 
and endeavoured (not always with fuccefs) to appro¬ 
priate a foreign fyllcm to their new fettleincnts? All their 
lieroes or demi-gods, named Heracles by them, and 
Hercules by the Lafiam, (if not by the ^Eolians), 
were fons of J upiter, who is reprefented in India both 
by Hera, or Siva, and by Heri, or Vishnu: nor 
can I help fufpe6ting, that Hercules is the fame with 
Heracula, commonly pronounced Hcrcul, and figni- 
fying the race of Hera, .or Heri. Thofe heroes are 
celebrated in the concluding book of the Mahdbhd- 
rat, entitled Herivanfa ; and Arrian fays, that-the 
Surafeni, or people of Mat'hurd, worfliipped Her- 
c;yL£s, by whom he muft have meant Crisiina and 
his defeendants. 

In the Canopean temple of Serapis, the ftatue of the 
god was decorated with a Cerberus and a Dragon; 
whence the learned Alexandrians concluded, that he was 
the fame with Pluto : his image had been brought 
from Sinope by the«command of one of the Ptolemies, 
before whofe time he was hardly known in Egypt. Se- 
KAPis, I believe, is the fame with Yama or Pluto ; 
and his name feems derived from the compound 
implying thirjl of blood- The fun in Bhddra had the 
title of Yama, but the Egyptians gave that of Plut 
TO, fays Porphyry, to the great luminary near the 
winter folftice (b). Yama, the regent of hell, has 
two dogsj according to the Pur anas, one of-them, 
naix^ed Cerbura and Sab ala, or varied; the other, 
Sya'ma, or black; the firft of whom is' alfo called 
Trisiras, or with three heads, and has the additional 
epithets of Calmajha, Chitra, and Cirmira, all (igni- 
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Tying or /potted. In Pliny, the words Ctmme- 

rium and Ctrberion Jeem ufed as fynonymous (n); 
bui, hovever that may be, the Cerbura of the Hirdus 
is indubitably the Cerberus of the Greeks. I'he 
Dragon of Serapis I fuppofe to be the Se/hatiaga^ 
which is defcribed as in the ihfernal regions by the 
author of rhe Bhugavat. 

Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel di¬ 
vinities of Egypt and India, with references to the an¬ 
cient geographers of the countries adjacent to the Nile, 

I cannot end this feSion more properly than with an 
account of the Jainas, and the three principal denies 
of that fefcd; but the fubjett is dark, becaule ihc 
Brahmens, who abhor the followers of Jina, cither 
know little of them, or are, unwilling to make them 
the fubjeft of converfation : what they have deigned 
to communicate, I now offer to the Society. 

Toward the middle of the period named Padvwrnl- 
pa, there was fuch a want of rain for many fucccHivc 
years, that the greateft part of mankind periflicd, and 
Bra'hma himfclf was grieved by the diftrefs which 
prevailed in the univerfe : Ripuniaya then reigned 
in the weft of Cujha-dmp, 'and, feeing his kingdom 
defolatr, came to end his da\ s at Casi. Here we may 
remark, that Cds'i, or the Splendid, (a name retained by 
Ptolemy in the word Cajidia,)\% called Bandres by the 
Moguls, who have tranfpofed two of the letters in its 
ancient c\>\t\xt.Vdrdnesi; a name in fome degree pre- 
ferved alfo by the Greeks in the word 'ulorms on the 
Ganges ; for, when old Cast, or CaJJidia, was deftroyed 
by Bh.agawan, according to thePurdnas, or by Bac 
enus, according to DiONy*ios Periegetes, it was 
rebuilt at fome diftance from its former lite, near a placo 
called Sivabar, and had the name of Varanasi, nf 
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^or /v, which wc find alfo written Avernus. The word 
Vi io aii may be taken, as fome Brahmens have con- 
j(«lured, from the names of two rivulets, Varuna and 
.dii, between which the town (lands; but more learned 
r’ Jinmarians deduce it from vara, or mojl excellent, and 
anas, or water, whence come Varanasi, an epithet of 
G-ingd, and Varanasi (formed by Pa'nini’s rule) of the 
city raifed on her bank. To proceed : Bra'hma of¬ 
fered Ripunjaya the dominion (,f the whole earth, 
with Cafi for his metropolis, dirc tling him lo collctl the 
fcattered remains of the human race, and to aid them in 
forming new fettlements; telling him, that his name 
(Itould thenceforth be Divo'DA'sA,or Servant of Heaven. 
The wife prince was unwilling to accept fo burden- 
fomc an office, and propofed as the condition of his 
acceptance, that the glory which he was to acquire, 
ihould be c^cclufively his own, and that no Dhatd 
fhould remain in hk capital : Bra'hma, not without 
rcluftance, alTentcd; and even Maha'df/va, with his 
attendants, left their favourite abode at Caf, and retired 
to the Mandara hills'’near the fource of the Ganges. 
The reign of Divodas began with afls of power, 
which alarmed the gods; he depofed the Sun and Moon 
from their feats, and appointed other regents of them, 
making alfo a new fort of (ire : but the inhabitants of 
Cdji were happy under his virtuous government The 
deities, however, were jealous, and Maha'de'va, im¬ 
patient to rcvi(it his beloved city, prevailed on them to 
aifume different (liapcs, in order to feducc the king and 
his people. De'vi tempted them, without fuccefs, in 
the forms of (ixty-four Yoginis, or female anachorets : 
the twelvfe A'dityas, or Suns, undertook to corrupt 
them; but, afhamed of their failure, remained in the 
holy town : next appeared Game's a, commi(fioncd by 
his father Maha'de va, in the garb of an aflronomer. 
attended by others of his profeffion, and affilted by 
thiitv-lix Vainuyacj^, or Gdne/is, who were his female 
defeendanta; and by their help he began to change the 
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dirp^oGtion of thfi people« aad to prepare them for the 
coming of the three principal deities. 

Vishnu came in the charafier of Jina, inveighieg 
againft facrihces, prayers, pilgrimage, and the ceremo' 
nies preferibed by the Veda, and alferting, that all true 
religion conlifted in killing no creature that had life : his 
confort Jaya'di'vi preached this new do6iriiie to her 
own fex; and the inhabitants of Cdji were perplexed 
with doubts. He was followed by Maha'de'va, in 
the form of Arhan or Mahiman, accompanied by his 
wife Maha'ma'nya', with a-muliitude of niale and fe¬ 
male attendants: he fupported the tenets of )ina, al¬ 
ledging his own fuperjority over BRA'uMAand Vishnu, 
and referring, for the truth of his allegation, to |ina 
himfelf, who fell proftrate before him ; and they tra¬ 
velled together over the world, endeavouring to fpsead 
their hereiies. At length appeared Bra'hma in the 
figure of Bopdha, wnole confort was named VijNy'A: 
he confirmed the principles inculcated by hispredecef- 
fors, and, finding the peopje feduced, he began, in the 
capacity ofa Brahmen, to corrupt the mind of the king. 
Divo'da'sa liftened to him with complacency, loft his 
dominion, and gave way to Maha'dk'va, who returned 
to his former place of rcfidence; but the depafed king, 
rcfleftiog too late on his weaknefs,'retired to the banks 
of the Gdmati, where he built a fortrefs, and began to 
build a city on the fame plan with CUst : the ruins of 
both are ttill to be feen near Chan-woc, about Jourtten 
miles abovethe confluence of the Gumti with the^iit^rs, 
and about twenty to the north of Benares. It is added, 
that Maha'de'va having vainly contended with the 
numerous and obftinatc followers of the new doHrine, 
rcfolvcd to exterminate them; and, for that purpofc, 
took the lliapc of Sancara, furuamed A'chdrya, who 
explained the Vedas to the people, dcitcoyed the temples 
of the Jainas, caiifeJ their books to be luirnrd, and 
rodflketed all who i>ppofccl tlicm. Thi> talc, which has 
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been extr26led from a book, entitled Sancara^pradur- 
bhava, vas manifcIUy invented for the purpofc of ag¬ 
grandizing Sancara'cha'rva, whofe expofition of the 
Upanijhaas, and comment on the Vedanta^ with other 
excellent, works, in profe and verfe, on the being and 
attributesofGOD,are{lillextant,and feduioufly fludied 
by the Vedanti fchool: hi.s dilciplcs confidered him as an 
incarnation of Maha'de'va ; but he taniiQicd his bril¬ 
liant charafter by fomenting the reJigiou* war, in which 
moftof the pcrfcciited (lain or expelled from 

thefe parts of Ind/a ; very few of them now remaining 
in the Gan^e^ick provinces, or in the weftern peninfula, 
and thofe few living in penury and ignoraBqe,apparenily 
very wretched, and extremely referved on all fubjeds of 
religion. Thefe hetcrodox/«t/iV«i are divided into three 
feels : the follower's of [in a we find chiefly dirpeifed on 
the borders of India : thofe of Buddha, in Tibet, and 
other vafl regions to ilie north and call of it; while thofe 
of Arman (who arc laid to have been antienily tiie 
oroll powerful of the three) now refide principally in 
Siam, ahd in other kin'tuoms of the eaftern peninfula. 
Arman is repoiicd to Iiave feft imprelhons of his feet 
on rocks in very remote countries, as monumi nts of his 
very extenlive travels : the moll remarkable of them is 
in the iflanci of Sinhal, or Silan, and the Siamefe revere 
it iinder the name of P>aput, from the Sanfint word 
Prapada ; but the Brahmens infill, that it was made by 
the foot of Ra'vana. Another imprefbon of a foot, 
about two cubits long, was to be feen, in the time of 
Herodotus, on the banks of the river Tyras, now 
called the Dn'/'ller : the people of that country were 
certainly Bauttdkas, and their high-prieft, who rcfided 
on mount Cocajon, at prefent named Casjon, was believ¬ 
ed to be regenerate, cxadly like the Lama of Tibet. 


As to Iina, he is faid by his followers to haveaffumed 
tvtnty-four rupas^ orJonns^ at the fame time, for the 
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purpofe of diflcminating IiisdoQrinc, but to have exiA- 
cd really and wholly in all and each of thofc forms at 
once, though in plates very remote ; but ihofe rupas 
were of different orders, according to certain mylle- 
rious divifions of twenty-four, and the forms are con- 
fidered as more or lefs perfect, according to the greater 
or lefs perfection of the component numbers and the 
feveral compounds; the leading number being threc^ 
as an emblem of the Trimurli: again, the twenty-four 
riipas^ multiplied by thofc numbers, which before were 
ufed as divifors, produce other/ortns; and thus they 
exhibit the appearances of J ina in all polliblc varieties 
and permutations, coinpnfing in them the different 
produdions of nature. 

Most of the Br,i'i7iiens infill, that the Bcddha, who 
perverted Divo'da'sa, was not the ninth incarnation of 
A'lSfiNu, whose name, fome fay, fliould be written 
Bauddha, orBo'Dr)nA;but, not to mention the Arna- 
ro's/i, the Mugdhakpdh, and the Gitagovinda, in all of 
which the ninth audrfiir is called BuounA, it is cxprcfsly 
declared in the Bhagavat^ that \’isiinu fliould appear 
ninlhfy in the form of“ Buddha, fon of [ina, for the 
“ purpofe of confounding the Daiiyas at a place nam^d 
“ Ci'cata, when the Cali age fliould be completely bc- 
“ gun.” On this paffage it is only remarked by 
SiUDHARA Swdmif the celebrated commentator, that 
]iNA and Ajina were two names of the fame perfon, 
and that Cicala was in the diftriet of Card; bu4tiie 
PanditSy who alliftod in the Perjian iranllation of the 
Bhdgavat^y gave the following account of the uimh ava- 
tdra. The Daiiyas had afked Indra, by what means 
they could attain the dominion of the world ; and he 
had anfwered, that they could only attain it by facriffee, 
purification, and piety : they made preparations ac¬ 
cordingly for afoiemn facrifice, and a general ablution: 
but Vishnu, on the intercelllon of the iJ/i/irs, Hcfccnd- 

cd 
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cd in the (hape of Sannyasi, named Buddha, whh his 
hair braided in a knot on the crown of his head, wrapt 
a in fqualid mantle,«nd with a broom in his hand. Bud¬ 
dha prclented himfelf to the Daityas, and was kindly 
received by them; but, when they exprefl'ed their fur- 
prifc athisfoitl vcfture,andtheringulariiMplementwhich 
he carried, he told them, that it was crucl^ and confe- 
^uefitlyimpious^to deprive any creaJ^ure of life ; that, what¬ 
ever might be faid in the Vedas, every jacrifice of an 
emmal was an abomination, and ihnypurif cation itfeif 
was w icked, becaufe fome fniall infeft might be killed in 
bathing or wafliing cloth ; that he never bathed, and 
conltanily fwept the ground before him, left he ihould 
tread on fome innocent reptile : he then expatiated on 
the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful and harm- 
Icfs kid, and rcafoned with fuch cloquetrcc, that the 
Daityas wept', and abandoned all thought of ablution 
and facrificc. As this Mdyd, or illv/ive appearance, of 
VisHMu,fi uftrated the ambitious projetlof thci)az^fli, 
one of Buddha’s titles is the fon of MaYa': he is 
alfo named Sa'cvasin'ha, or the Lion of the race of 
Sdeya, from whom he defeended; an appellation which 
feems to intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior, 
as well as a philofophcr. Whether Buddha was a fage 
or a hero, the leader of a colony, or a whole colony 
perfonibed, whether he was black or fair, whether his 
hair was curled or ftraight, if indeed he had any hair, 
(which a commentator on the Bhdgavat den\es), whether 
he appe«\rcd ten, or two hundred, or a thoufand, years 
after Crishn a, it is very certain, that he was not of the 
true Indian rare; in all his images, and in the ftatues of 
Bauddhas, male and female, which are to be feen in 
many parts ofthefe provinces, and in both pcninfulas, 
there is an appearance of fomething Egyptian or Ethio¬ 
pian: and both in features and drefs, they differ widely 
from the ancient Hindu hgnres of heroes and demigods. 
Sa'cya 'has a refcmblance in found to Sisac, and we 
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find Cha'nac abbreviated from Cha'nacya j fo that 
SisAC and Sesonchosis may be corrupted from Sa'cy- 
AsiN'HA, with a tranfpofition of fome letters, which we 
know to be frequent in proper names, as in the word 
Benares. Many of his ftatues in India are coloifal, 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefeftted fitting in a con¬ 
templative attitude: nor am I difinclined to Belive, that 
the famed iiatue of Mem non in Egypt ^ was crefted in 
honour of Mahiman, which has Mahimna' in one of 
its oblique cafes, and the Greeks could hardly have pro¬ 
nounced that word otherwife thaiiMAiMNAor Memna. 
They certainly ulcdiHui inlleadoMiaL/; fori Iesychi us 
pxprcfsly fays, Mai,/Ltfya,'InJof; and M<ii fignifics^rcaf 
even in modern Coptick. We are told, that Mahimak, 
by his wife Maha'ma'nya', had a fon named Sarmana 
Cardama, who feems to be the Sammano Codom 
of »he Bauddhas, unlcfs thofc laft words be corrupted 
from Saman la Go'ta.m, which arc found in the Arnar- 
cd/h among Buddha's names. Caudam, which pro¬ 
perly means clay or mud, was the firft created man ac¬ 
cording to fome Indian legends; but the Pur anas men¬ 
tion about feven or eight, who claimed the priority of 
creation; and fome Hindus, defirous of reconciling the 
contradiction, but unwilling to admit that the fame fa6l 
is differently related, and the fame perfon differently 
named, infill that each was the firft man in his refpefitive 
country. Be this as it may, Cakdama lived in Varuna- 
chanda, fo called from his fon Varuna, the god of 
ocean, where we fee the ground-work of jhe fable 
concerning PaljEMON, or Melicertus, grandfon of 
Cadmus ; now thatc’Aflnt/a,of divifion ol Jamhurdwip, 
comprifed the modern Perjia, Syria, and Ajia the Lefs; 
in which countries we find many traces ofMAniwAN and 
his followers, in the ftupendous edifices remarkable for 
their magnificence and folidity,which the Greeks aferibed 
to the Cyclopes. The walls of Sufa, about lixteen miles 
in circumference, were built by the father of Mr mnon ; 

the 
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•he citadel was called Memnonium^ and the town, Mem^ 
•nonia : the palace isreprefentedby ^Elian asaroazingly 
Tuniptuous; and Strabo compares its ancient walls, ci¬ 
tadel, temples, and palace, to thofe of Bahylo^; a noble 
high road through the country al^ributed to Mkm-* 
NON ; one tomb near Troy was fuppofed to be his, and 
Miotlicr in Syiia ; the Ethiopians^ according to Diooo- 
»irs of Sic'iv, claimed Mr.MNON' ns their countryman, 
and a nation in Ethiopia were ll) lcd Mrmvoncs; on the 
holders of that coumiy and of Egypt, flood many old 
palaces,callcd Mrmnonian ; partof Thebes hadthename 
of Mrrnnoiinim ; and an altonilhing building at Ahydus 
was denominated Memnon'.s palace. Strabo fays, 
that man) fuppofed Ismandi '. to have been the fame 
wall M >MNO\,and ronfcqucntly they mull have thought 
the Labyrinth a Mewnonium llruclure (a). 


Dn oha'.iA, pronounced in the popular dialefls Dio- 
oa's, reigned over fomc wellcrti diflrifts of Ct^/i!fl-dwip 
vithtv, which extended-from the fliorcs of the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the banks of the Indus ; and he became, we 
find, the firll mortal king of J'arJnes: he feeros to have 
been the Hercules Diouas mentioned by EusEBtus, 
who flouriflicd in Phenice, and, it is fuppofed, about 
1584 years before our era ; but, in my humble opinion, 
we cannot place any reliance on fuch chronological cal¬ 
culations; which ah/avs err on the fide of antiquity'. 
The three Irds of Jina, Mahiman, and Buddha, 
wbatevet ma\ he the difference between them, are all 
named B a to. d has; and ^s the chief law, in which, as 
the Brdimen ^ tilli 11, they make virtue and religion con- 
iift, is toprejerji the lives o/allanimated beings, we can¬ 
not but fuppofe, that the founder of their feft wa» 
Buddha, the ninth avatar, who, in the Agnipurdn^^ has 

the 
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thcepi(i.(' :>f Sampa, or Benevolent, and, in the Gita-‘ 
govincla, that of Sadtiya-hrtdaya, or 'render-hearted : it 
is added by J.wADt's a, that “ he cenfured the whole 
“ Veda, bci-tule it prcfciibed the iminolaiioii of cattle.” 
This alone, we fee, has not deftroyed their vcneratioi 
for him; hut they contend that athc.ltical dogmas have 
been propagated by modern BawrfrfAas, who were either 
his dil'eiples, or thofe of a younger Buddha, or fo IW'* 
med from buddhi, becaufc they admit no fupreme di¬ 
vinity, but intellecl; they add, that even the old Jainas^ 
or acknowledged no gods but J y a', or Earthj 

and 'ViMiNU, or Water ; as Dfriades (peihaps Dur* 
yo'uhan) is introduced by Nonnus boafting that 
Water and Earth were his only deities, and reviling his 
advcrlaries, for entertaining a different opinion (a); fo 
that the Indian war, deferibed in the Dionyfiacki^ arofe 
probably from a religious quarrel. Either the old 
Bauddhas were the fame with the Cuiila-cefas^ or nearly 
allied to them; and we may fufpetd fomc affinity be¬ 
tween them and the Pdlis^ becaufc the facred language 
of Siam^ in which the laws of the Bauddhas are com- 
pofed, is properly named Pali: but a complete account 
of Buddha will then only be given, when fome ftu- 
dious man fhall colle6l all that relates to him in the 
Sanjerii books, particularly in the EdyM-/(«ran, and fhall 
compare his authorities with the tcHimonies drawn from 
other fources by K.EMPrER, Giorgi, Tachard, De 
La Loubere, and by fuch as have accefs to the lite¬ 
rature of Chinaj Siam., and Japan, 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 

Wc come now to the demigods, heroes, and fages,' 
who at different times vifited Egypt and Ethiopia; fome 
as vindictive conquerors, and fome as inftru£tors in 
religion and morality. 

I. PeVhina's, or Plt’he'na's, was a or holy 

man, who had long refidcd near Mount Himalaya^ but 
at length retired to the places of pilgrimage on the 
banks of the Ci/i, defigning to end his days there in 
the difcharge of his religious duties: his virtues were fo 
tranfcendent, that the inhabitants of the countries bor¬ 
dering on that river, infilled on his becoming their fo- 
vereign, and his defeendants reigned over them to the 
thirteenth generation ; but his immediate fucceffor was 
only his adopted fon. The following feries of fifteen 
kings may conllitute, perhaps, the dynafty ; whicb^ in 
the hiftory of Egypt^ is called the Cynkk Circle : 


Pe't’hina's. 


Pait’hinaGy 

J/hiinas^ 
Yafhten&iy 
Q Ca/hlenast 
' fufhtenaSy 
Pi^tends, 

■ Su/htends, 


Crttrimends, 
to Carmanyends, 
Pit'hini^ 
Pdt'hmif 
Pdttyam'suca^ 
PeVhi-s'uca, 
15 Me'd’hi-s'uca. 


Each of thofe princes is believed to have built a place 
of worfhip, near which he ufually refided; but of the 
ffTieen temples, or confecrated edifices, we can only 
afeertain the fituation of feven with any degree of ac¬ 
curacy. 


The 
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The founder of the family was a pious and excellcni 
prince, obferving in all refpefts the ordinances of xhe 
Veda: his name is to Jhi.s day highly venerated by the 
Brdhmens; many facerdotal families in-India boaft of 
their defcent from him; and the laws of PAiT'’HiNAsi 
are ftili extant, in an ancient hyle, and in modulated 
prole, among the many trafts which collcfclively form 
the Dherma-Sajlra. It liiuft be obferved, that he was 
often called Pit’hf/rjshi, or Pit'hershi; and his 
place of rcfidence, Ptt'he-rtjhi-ji'han ; but the Ihort 
vowel ri has the found of ru in the weftern pronuncia¬ 
tion, like the firlt fyllable of Richard in fome Englijh 
counties: thus, in parts of India^ amrila, or ambro- 
Jia., is pronounced amrut, whence I conjctiure, that 
the feat of Pit'he-rujhi was the Pathros of Scripture,call> 
ed Phatures by the Seventy, and Pkatori by Eustsiu*, 
which gave its appellation to the Phaturitk nome of 
Pliny. Some imagine Phaturis to have been Thebes^ or 
Diofpolis; but Pliny mentions them both as dilUod 
places, though, from his context, it appears that they 
could not be far afunder; and I luppofe Phaturis to be 
no other than the Taihyris of Ptolemy, which he 
places at no great dillance from the Memnonium^ or 
weftern fuburb of Thebes; and in the lime of Ptole¬ 
my, the nome of Phaturis had been annexed to that of 
Diofpolis, fo that its capital city became of little impor¬ 
tance : we took notice, in the firft Section, that the 
Ethiopians, who, from a dcfctl in their articulation, lav 
Tm i.os inftead of Paui.os, would have pronounced 
TUhocs for Pithoes, and Tathuris for Pathu/is. 


Though we before gave fome account of the fabulous 
Ra'hu and the Grahas, vet it may not be fuperfluous to 
relate their Itory in this place at greater length. Rahu 
w'as the fon of Cas'yapa and Din, according to fonae 
authorities: but others reprefent Siniiica (perhaps,the 
Sphinx) as his natural mother: he had four arms; his 
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louer parts ended iaa tail like that of a dragon i and his 
afpc6l was grind and gloomy, like the iarkncfs of the 
chaos, whence he had alfo the name of Tamas. He 
was the advifer of all mifchief among the Daiiyai, who 
had a regard for him; but among tlic Devatai it was his 
chief debght to fow diflention; and, when the gods had 
produced ihc amrit by churning ihe ocean, he difguifed 
hiuifelf like one of them, and received a portion of it; 
but, the Sun and Moon having dilcovered his fraud, 
Vishnu fevered his head and two of his arms from the 
reft of his nionftrous body. That part of the ne£iarious 
fluid which he had time to fw’allow, fecured his immor¬ 
tality : his trunk and dragon-like tail fell on the moun¬ 
tain of Malaya, where Mini, a Brahmen, carefully pre- 
fci vfd them by the name of Ct'iu ; and, as if a com- 
jvlcte body had been formed from them, like a difmero- 
liered polype, he is even faid to have adopted Ct'ru 
as his own child. The head with tw'o arms fell on the 
fands of Bakbara, where Pit’hb'na's was then walking 
with Sinhica', by fome called his wife : they carried 
the Daitya to their {falace, and adopted him as their 
fon ; whence he acquired the name of Pait'*he'nasi. 
This extravagant fable is, no doubt, aftronomical •, Ra- 
jiu and Ch'xu being clearly the nodes, or what aftrolo- 
gers call the head and tail of the dragon : it is added, 
that they appcaiedV isiinu, and obtained re-admiffion to 
the firmament, but were no longer vifible from the 
earth, their enlightened fides being turned from it; that 
Ra'hu llrivcs, during eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on 
the Sun. and Moon, who detefled him; and that 
Ce'tu often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery 
meteor, a water-fpout, or a column of fand. From 
Paithi'na's the Greeks appear to have made Pytho- 
nos in their oblique cafe ; but they feem to have con¬ 
founded the ftories of Python and Typhon, uniting 
two diftinfcl perfons in one (a). Pait’he'nasi, who 

reigned 
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reigned on the banks of the Cdlt after Pit’he'nas, 
his protcflot, 1 fuppofc to be Tyfhon, Typhaon, 
jr Typua us: he was an ufurper and a tyrant, op- 
prefling the Devatds, encouraging the DdUyai, and 
fuffcriag the Vedas to be negletlcd, HtRonoTUS 
reprefenis him, like Ra'hu, as connautly endeavour¬ 
ing to deltroy Apollo and Disna, (a); and the My- 
thologilts add, that he was thunderflrnck by Jupiter, 
and fell into the quickfands of the lake Sirbunts, called 
alfo Sirhon and Sat bom s: now Swarbhdnu, one of his 
names, fignifics £,7>A< of Heaven^ and, in that charac¬ 
ter, he anfwcrs to LucirtR. The fall of that rebel¬ 
lious angel isdeferibed by Isaiah, whointioduceshim 
faying, that “ he would exalt his throne above the 
Itars of (ioD, and would fit on the mount of the 
“ congregation in the fides of the North." The hea¬ 
venly Meru of the Purdnas, where the principal Devas 
arc fuppofed to be feated, is not only to the North, 
but has aifo the name of Sabbd, or the ctmgregatitn. 
Fifty-fix comets are faid, in the Chinidfnani, to have 
fprung from Ce'tu; and Ra"hu had a numerous pro¬ 
geny of Grdhas, or crocodiles. We are told bydEnAN, 
that Typhon affumed the form of a crocodile, (b,) and 
Ra'hu was often reprefented in the (hape of that 
animal, though he is generally defciibed as a dragon. 
The conftellation of the dragon is by the jafanefe 
called the Crocodile ; and the fixth yearof the Tattarian 
cycle has the fame appellation : it is the very year 
which the Tibettans name the year of Lightning, allud¬ 
ing to the dragon, who was ftricken by it A real 
tyrant of Egypt was, probably, fuppofed to be Ra'hu, 
or Typhon, in a human ftiape ; for we find, that he 
was aQually expelled from that country together with 
his Grdhai : I have not yet been able to procure a 
particular account of their expulfion. The Jl'han of 

Ra^h4i, 
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Ra'hu, or Paithi'^a&i, named alfo Pait’ki, feeros ro 
have been the town of Pithom on the borders of 
Egypt: the Seventy wrote it Peilho, and Herodotus 
calls it Patumos; but, ibc fecond cafe in Sanferit being 
generally afTcacd in the wcflern dialers, we find it 
sffpkten Pliilliom by the old Latin interpreter, Fithom by 
Hieronymus, and Pethom in the Coptitk tranflation. 
The Gruk name of that city was IIrroopolis,OT according 
to Strabo, Herodn; but wo arc informed by Stepha- 
Hus of Byzaniiumy (a,) that, “ when Typkon was 
** fmitten by lightniog, and blood (tiif**) flowed from 
** bis wounds, the place where he fell was thence 
called Hcemus^ though it had likewdfc the name of 
“ Hero:" fo the flation of Ra'hu was on the fpot 
where PiVhe'na's and Sincwuca' found his bloody 
head rolling on the fands; and, W Singhicd, or the Wo- 
ttfan like a Lionejs, be the Sphinx, the monflrous head, 
which the Arabs call Abulhaul, or Father of Terror, 
may have been intended for that of Ra'hu, and not, as 
it is commonly believed, for his mother. Though the 
people of Egypt abhorred T\ phon, yet fear made them 
worfhip him; and in early times they offered him hu¬ 
man vifcUins: the Greeks fay, that he had a red com¬ 
plexion, and mention hisexpuUlon from £'^y^<,but add 
aftrangeftory of his arrival in and of his three 

Tons. We muff not, however, confound Ra'hu with 
Maha'de'va, who, in his deftruQive chara 61 cr, was 
called alfo Typhon , though it be difficult fomciimes 
to diftinguifh them : fcveral places in Egypt were dedi¬ 
cated to a divinity named Typhon ; as the Tynphonian 
places between Tentyra and Coptos ; and the tower of 
Melite, where daily facrifices were made to a dragon 
fo terrible, that no mortal durft look on him ; the le¬ 
gends of the temple relating, that a man, who had once 
the temerity to enter the recelfcs of it, was fo terrified 
by the fight of the monfter, that he foon expired (h). 

Mclite, 
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MelitCt I prefutne, was in that, part of the D<fta which 
liad been peopled by a colony from Miletus; and was, 
probably, the Milejian wall or fort near the fea~ihore« 
mentioned by Strabo. 

The ufurper was fucceeded by Ishte'na's, the Teal 
fon of PiVhf/na's, who had alfo a daughter named 
Pait’he'ni ; and her ftory is related thus in the 
Brahmdnda-puran. From her earlieft youth Ihe was 
diftinguifhed for piety, cfpecially towards Maha'de'va, 
on whom her heart was ever intent; and, at the great 
feftival, when all the nation refortedto Cardamafi'hetlif 
or Thebes^ the princefs never failed to ling and dance 
before the image of Cardame'swara : the goddefs 
IswARi was fo pleafcd with her behaviour, that Ihe 
made Pait’he'nI her Sac'hi, or female companion; and 
the dainfel ufed to dance thrice a day in the mud before 
the gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs and ad- 
drefs as never to (oil her mantle. She died a viggin, 
having devoted her life to the fervice of the god and 
his confort. The female patronymick Pait’he'ni comes 
from Pit’h', or Pit’he'na, but from Pit'he'na's the 
derivative form would be Paithe'nasi; and thence 
Nonnus calls her Peithianassa, and deihribes her as 
a handmaid of Si meek, the daughter of Cadmus, in 
which charaQcr (he received Juno, (a,) who was devi¬ 
ling the ruin of Semele, and with that intent had adm 
fumed the form of a loquacious nurfc : this paflage in 
the Dionyjiacks is very intereiling, as it proveft, in my 
opinion, that the Semfle and Cadmus of the Greeks^ 
were the fame with the Sya'mala' and Caroama of 
the Hindus. 

The fourteenth prince of this dynafty was devoted 
from his infancy to the worlhip of I'swara, on whom 
his mind was perpetually fixed, fo that he became in- 
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fcnlible of all worldly affeftions, and indifferent both 
to the praifc and ccnfure of men : he ufed, therefore, 
to wander over the country, fometimes dwelling on 
hills and in wood.'-, fomctime.s in a bower, rarely in a 
houfe, and appearing like an idiot in the eyes of the 
vulgar, who, in ridicule of his idle talk and behaviour, 
called him Pct'hisuca, Panjara-fuca, or Sald-suca^meiLn^ 
ing the parrot in a chcji^ a or a houfe, which names 
he always retained. When he grew up, and fat on the 
throne, he governed his people equitably and wifely, 
reftrainingthe vicious byhisjuft feverity,andinllru6ling 
the ignorant in morals and religion: by his wife Ma'- 
risha' he had a fon called Me'd^hi-Suca, to whom 
at length he refigned his kingdom, and, by the fa* 
vour of I'swara, became jtvanmuPa, or rrUaJed, even 
during lift, from all encumbrancc.s of matter; but the 
ftory of Ma'kisha' and his fon has been related in a 
preceding feftion. Med'hi, or Mcr'hi, means a pillar, 
or a pojl to which vi£lim$ are tied, or any ftraight pole 
perpendicularly fixed in the gi ound ; and Pattyam, 1 
believe, fignifies a crofs-flick, or a wooden bar placed 
horizontally; fo that Pattyam-iuca might have meant 
the parrot on a perch ; but why the thirteenth prince 
had that appellation, I am not yet informed. Slca 
is alfo a proper name ; the fon of Vya'sa, and prin. 
cipal fpeaker in the Bhdgavat, being called Suca-de- 
VA. Now many obelijks in Egypt were faid to have 
|»ecn raifed by a king named Suchis, (a); and the far 
inous labyrinth to have been conftru6ted by King Pe- 
TEsyccus (b). By Merhi wc may certainly under- 
ftand either a pillar or an obchfk, or a flendcr and 
lofty tower like the Mendrahs of the Mufelmatis,or e\'cr\ 
a high building in a pyramidal foim. The Hindus af- 
fcri, that each of the, three Sucas had a particular edi¬ 
fice aferibed to him ; and we can hardly doubt, that the 
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Ji'hdn of Pe'thi-suca was the Labyrinth; if the three 
names of that prince have any allufion to the building, 
we may apply Sdldj or manfion, to the whole of it; 
Panjara, or cage, to the lower (lory; and Pet''hi^ or 
chelt, to the various apartments under ground, called 
the chefts, or coj^ns, of the facred crocodiles, called 
Suihus, OT Sukhis, \n o\di Egyptian (a,) and to 

this day in Co//tick, were carefully depofitcd. Hesy- 
CHius, indeed, fays, that Bun (ignified a chell, or 
coffin, in Egyptian; but that, perhaps, mu(l he un- 
derftood ol the vulgar dialcCl: the modern Vopn call 
a chei. he-ut^ or, with their article, tahut ; a word 
which the Arabs have borrowed. When Puny in¬ 
forms us, that PetesUccus was named al(b ' 1 ’ithoes, 
we mull either read Pithoks, from PeVhj, or impute 
the change of the initial letter to the defedive articula¬ 
tion of the Ethiopians^ who frequently invaded Egypt. 
From the account given by Herodoi us, we may con- 
jefture, that the coffins of the facred crocodiles, as they 
were called, contained, in fad, the bodies of thole 
princes, whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Sucas, 
though fuc means a parrot in Sanferit, and a crocodile 
in the Coptick dialed; the Sanferit words for a crocodile 
are Cumbhira and Nacra, to which fome expofiturs 
of the Amarcojh add Avagraha and Grdha ; but, if the 
royal name was fymbolical, and implied a peculiar abi¬ 
lity to Jetze and hold, the fyrabol might be taken from 
a bird of prey, as well as from the lizard-kind; efpe- 
cially as a fed of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, 
and would not have applied it as an emblem of any 
legal and refpedable power, which they would rather 
have exprelTed by a hawk, or (bine diltinguifhcd bird 
of that order : others, indeed, worfhipped crocodiles, 
and I am told, that the very legend belbre us, framed 
according to their notions, may be found in fome of 
the Puranas. 

We 
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Wc fiad then three kings, named Sccas, or pamts, 
living in a houfe or a cage, or refting either on an 
upright polt^ or on one with a crofi-har ; but who 
they were, it is not my prefent objeft, nor am 1 now 
able, to inveftigate : I will only obferve, that beiides 
the king of Egypt., whom Pliny calls Suenis, or 
SucHis, the father of the Curetei, js named Sochus 
by a Greek lexicographer, and Socus by the author of 
the 'Dionyjiacks; and that he was one of the Cahires or 
CuveraSf who (or at leaft fomeofwhom) inhabited in 
former ages the countries adjacent to the Nile, 


The ruins of that wonderful building, called the 
Labyrinth, are Uill to be Teen, near the lake Moerisy 
at a place which the Arabs have named the Kafr^ or 
palace, of Ka'ku'n, whom they fuppofe to have been 
the richeft of mortals; as the ruins of Ml'diii-su'ca- 
Ji'kin are in a diftrift named the Eelad, or country, 
of the fame perfonage : the place laft mentioned is, 
moft probably, the labyrinth built, according to Da« 
MOTELF.s in Pliny, by Motherudes, a name derived, 
I imagine, from Medhi-rushi. The town of Meta- 
f<7w/b, mentioned by Ptolemy as oppofite to Pfelchisy 
above Syene, feems to have had fome connexion with 
Medhi-fitca ; for carnfa and fuca were fynonymous in 
the old Egyptian: Herodotos at leall informs us, 
that camja meant a crocodile in that language; and it 
appears related to timfdh in Arabick. Patyam (for fo 
the long compound is often abbreviated) feems to have 
oeen the labyrinth near Arjinocy or Crocodilopisy now 
Fayum, which word I fuppofe corrupted from Patyaniy 
or Phatyam, as the Copts would have pronounced it; and 
my Pandit inclines alfo to think, that the building 
might have been thus denominated from large pieces 
of done or timber projefcling, like patyas, before the 
windows, in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, 
which, as a new invention, nmft have attrafted the 

notice 
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notice of beholders. As to the lake of M^Eftis, 1 have 
already exhibited all that I have ydt found concerning it. 
The liup^ndous pyramid, faid to have been fix hun¬ 
dred feet high, in the midfl of that lake, was raifed, 
we are told, by a king named Mjeris, Mvris, Maa* 
*os, Maindes, Mendes, and Imandes (a ;J a firong 
in&ance of one name varioufly corrupted; and I have 
no doubt, that the original of all thofe variations was 
Merhi, or Medhi. Even to this day in India^ the 
pillars, or obelifks, often raifed in the middle of tanks, 
or pools, are called Merhii; but let us proceed to ano« 
ther legend faithfully extrafled from the Mahd calpa^ 
in which we fee, beyond a doubt, the affinity of Indian^ 
Egyptian, and Grecian Mythology. 

II. On the mountains of Jwdldmuc'ha^ in the interior 
Cufia dwtp, reigned a virtuous and religious printa^ 
named C’harvana'yana's, whofe fon, Capi'yana'Si 
preferred arms and bunting, in which he was conUQually 
engaged, to the ftudy of the Veda, and was fo frequent¬ 
ly concerned in conteftsand affrays with hisneighbour% 
that his father, after many vain admonitions, baniihed 
him from his palace and his kingdom: the dauntlc^ 
young exile retired to the deferts, and at length reacbod 
Moc/he/a, believed to be Mecca, where, hungry md 
fatigued, he bathed in the Mocjha-lirt'ha, or confi crated 
well, and paffed the night without fleep. Visvacse'na, 
then fovereign of that country, had an only daughter 
pADMAMUc’ui, or with a face like a Ictos, who went to 
perform religious rites to Maha'de'va, god of the lei*- 
pie and the well j and there feeing the prince, ihebrought 
him refrefiiment, and heard hisadvcntuies; their inter, 
view ended in mutual love, and the old king, who 
tried her nothing, confented to their marri^r, wbi^ 
was fulemnized with the xeremony of Pamgraha^ or 
taking handii and the young pair lived many years hap- 

pil| 
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pilv in th(^ palace of their father. It happened fome 
time after, that the city was befieged by two kings of the 
Dinavas with a luimcrous army: but Cape'yana's en¬ 
tirely defeated them : the venerable monarch met his 
brave (on-in-law returning with conqueft, and, having 
rcfigned the throne to him, went to the banks of the 
(7(2^, accompanied by his wife, and entered with het 
Into the .third order, called Vdnafre/l'ha, or that of 
htrmits^ in which they palfed the remainder of their 
Kvcs, and, after death, obtained laya^ or union with the 
fupremefpirit; whence their ftationwasnamcdifl^a/?’A«n, 
or Layavati., and was vifited, for ages after, by fuch as 
hoped for beatitude. Cape'yana, or Cape'nas, (for 
he is differently named in the fame book,) adherea fo 
ftriftly to jufticc, and governed fo mildly, that he was 
Tefpeacd by his neighbours,and beloved by his rubje£is; 
yet he became a great conqueror, always prote£ting the 
weak, and punifhing their oppreffors. All the princes 
to the eaft of Mo'cjliefa paid him tribute; but Ca'lase'- 
NA, king of the exterior Cu/ha-dwtp, having infolently 
Tefuftd to become his tributary, he invaded Ahyjftnia.^ 
and, after a very long battle, at a place named Ranotfava, 
or the JcJiival of combat^ wholly defeated Ca'lase'na, 
whom he replaced on his throne, exafting only a regular 
acknowledgment of his dominion paramount: then, 
following the cmirfe of the CaTi river, he came to Bar- 
hara^ or the burning lands of Nubia, the king of which 
country was G ulma, one of the Tamovanfas, or the fon 
of Ma'n*I)Ya, who was the fon of Tamas, or Sani, 
by his wife Jarat'ha'; but from Gulma he met with 
no refinance, for the wife king laid his diadem at the 
feet of Cape'nas, who reftored it, and defired his com¬ 
pany, as a friend, in his expedition to Mifra-Jl'han. 
The fovceeign of Mijra was at that time Ranasu'ra, 
who,dildaining fubmiflion, fenthis fon Ranajdurmada 
with a great force againft Cape'nas, and foon followed 
him at the head of a more powerful army : anobftinate 
battle was fought, at a place called afterwards Ghdra- 

Jl'han, 
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H'h&iLt from the kfneror of the camB^; hut Ranasu'ka 
was kilicd, aod his troops entirely routed. The conque¬ 
ror placed the prince on the throne of Mt/ra, the capital 
of which was then called Vifva-cirii-pura, or the city of 
Univerfal Fame; and, having carried immenfe treafures 
to Miejhifa^ he dedicated them to the God of the tom- 
plC(refolving to end his days in peaceful devotion: by 
Paomamuc'hi he had a daughter named Antarmada% 
and-a fon, Bha'le'yana's, to whom, after the example 
of ancient monarchs, he refigned his kingdom, when he 
grew old, and prepared himfelf for a better life. 

Before his death he was very dcGrous of performing 
the great facrifice of a horfe, called A/wamedha^ but con- 
fiderabledifficultiesufually attended that ceremony; for 
the confecrated horfe was to be fet at liberty foracertain 
time, and followed at a di(lance by the owner, or hit. 
champion, who was ufually one of his near kinfmen ; 
and, if any perfon fhould attempt to (lop it in its rambles, 
a battle muft inevitably enfue: befides, as the performer 
of a hundred Afwanedhai became equal to the God of 
the firmament. In ora was perpetually on the watch, 
and generally carried off the facred animal by force or l»y 
fraud; though he could not prevent Beli from comple¬ 
ting his hundredth facrifice; and that monarch put the 
fupremacy of the Devas to proof, at {he time, when the 
Padma-mandira was built on the banks of the Cumudvati ; 
nor did he prevail againd Raghu, whofe combat with 
iNORAhimielf is deferibed by Ca'lida's in a ftylc p<y- 
feflly Homerick. The great age of Cape'nas* obligi^ 
him to employ his fon in that perilous and delicftte fer- 
vice; but Indra contrived to purloin the horfe, and 
Bha'le'y ana's refolved never to fee his father or king¬ 
dom, uniefs he could recover the myftical viftim: he 
wandered, therefore, through foreilsand over deferts, till 
be came to the bank of the Qanges near Avaca-pura^ or 
Alacd-pur'i, about twelve crot N. N. W. of BadarU 
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ndt'A j Xnd there in the irgonies of defpomietice, he 
threw himfelf on the ground, w'ifhing for deiith j but 
Oanga', tl)e river-goddefs, appeared to him, com- 
fliandcd him to return home, and affured him, that he 
fttouid have a I’on, whom fhe would adopt by the name 
of Ga'nge*vana's, who fhouId overcome Indra, and 
reftore the horfe to his grandfather. Herprediftion was 
if) due tiraeaccomplifhed; and the young hero defeated 
the army of In or a in a pitched battle near the river 
Ciliy whence he acquired the title of Virauja-jit, of 
vanquilher of Indka: the field of battle was thence 
named Samara-Jl'hdn ; and is alfo called Virajayoy be- 
ciaufe the flower of heroes had been there lulled in the 
Jleep of death. Bha'le'yana's, having a very religious- 
tirrn of mind, placed his fon bn the throne i and, ob- 
ftrvihg that his fitter Antarmada' had the fame in* 
dlinations, retired with her to the foreft of TafaSy in 
Upper Egypt ; both intending to clofe their days in de- 
■vout aufteritics,and in meditation on the fupreme fpirit. 
Ma'ta' -de'vi, or the goddefs of worldly illufion, who 
refembles the Aphrodi'ce Pandemos of the Greeksy and 
totally differs from Jnya'na-de'vi, or the goddefs of 
celeftial wifdom, attempted to difturb them, and to 
prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety; but 
(he was unable lo prevail over the fervent devotion of 
the two royal anchorites. Her failure of fuccefs, how¬ 
ever, gave her an unexpefted advantage; for Antarma* 
da' became too much elated with internalpridey which 
her name implies; and, boafting of her viftory over 
Ma'ya-oe'vi, fhc added, that the inhabitants of the 
three worlds would pay her homage, that Ihe fhould be 
like Arundhati, the celebrated con fort of Vasish- 
t'ha, and that, after her death, fhe fhould have a feat 
in the ftarry manfion ; this vaunt provoked Ma'ya'- 
de'vI to a phrenzy of rage; and fhc flew to Aurva, 
requefting him to fet on fire the forefts of Tapas ; but 
Vishnu, in the fliapc of a hollow conical mountain, 

furrouiided 
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furroundedthe princefs, and faved her from the flames; 
whence the place, where fhe flood, was called the 
jl'han of Ch’hadita^ or the covered, and PeriracJhitSf 
or the guarded on all Jides. The enraged goddefs then 
fent a furious tempeft j but V ishn u, alFuming the form 
of a large tree, fecured her with its trunk and branches 
at a place thence named RacJJiitd-Jl'hdna. Ma'ya'de- 
VT, however, feized her, and call; her into a certain fea, 
which bad afterwards the name of Amagna, becaulc 
Vishnu endued its waters with a power of fupporting 
her on their furface; and they have ever fince retained 
that property, fo that nothing finks in them. 

The fourth and laft machination was the moft dange¬ 
rous and malignant; Dt'vi earned Antarmaoa' to 
the fea-ihore, and chained her to a (ock, that flie 
might be devoured by a Grdha, or fea-monfter; but 
Vishnu, ever vigilant topreferve her, animated a young 
hero, named Pa'rasica, who flew the monfter, and 
releafed the intended vi6liui, at a place named, from her 
deliverance, Uddhdra-fl'hdn. He conducted her to his 
own country, and married her at a place called Pani- 
graha, becaufe he there took her by the hand in the nup¬ 
tial ceremony : they palfcd through life happily, and 
after death, were both feated among the ftars, together 
with Cape'^ias and PAUMAMuc’Hi, who had alfo the 
patronymick of Ca'syapj. Among ihe immediate dc- 
feendants of Pa'rasica and Antarmapa', we find 
Va'rasica and Rasica, who reigned fucceflively. Ti- 
MiCA and Bha'luca, who travelled, as merchahts, into 
diilant countries, and Biia'luca'yani, who feems to 
have been the laft of the race. 

The pedigree of Cape'nas has been carefully pre- 
ferved; and many Brahmens arc proud of iheirdefccnt 
from him; 
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Ca«Vapa and Aoiti. 

'Sindildyands^ Maunjayandf^ 

C^aidyands, Jdnavanidyandsy 

P^ac^andif Vdnyavatfdyandiy 

Daitiyayanas^ C'harvandyaTids, 15. 

AudamdghdyandSt 5. CaP’e'yana's, 

Mutrayand); Bhdleyands^ 

VacyasahdhdyandSf GdngeyandSf 

C’harvagdyandSf Satrugdyands, 

Cdru/hdyandSf Vaildyandi. 89 . 

VdrtdyandSi, 10 . jfdngkr^ends^ 
VdtfandyandSf Cdnfayandi. 

A twenty-third prince, named Cansala'yana's, is add¬ 
ed in Tome genealogical tables. 

This is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of Ce- 
FHEUs and Cassiopea, Perseus and Andromeda. 
The firft name was w/itten Capheus, or Caphyeus, 
l>y the Arcadiani (a^J and is clearly taken from Ca- 
pr'ya, the termination ndi being frequently rejeaed. 
SooieaiTert, that be left no male iffue; and Apol- 
LoooRus only fays, that he had a daughter, named 
Sterofe, the fame, I prefume, with Andromeda. 
The wife of Cape'ya was either defeended berfelf from 
Casyapa, or was named Ca'syapi, after her mar¬ 
riage with a prince of that lineage. Pa'rasica is 
declared in the Furdnas to have been fo called, be- 
caufe he came from para, or beyond^ that is from 
beyond the river C«/i, or from the weft of it j fince 
it appears from the context, that he travelled from 
weft to eaft : the countries on thii Jidt of the NiU^ with 
refpccl to Indiay have thence been denominated Arva- 

•fi’kdHf 
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JthaiL, or, Perjians write it, Arabijl&n i while 

thofe natjims who were feated on tht other fide of it, 
were called PdraUcah^ and hence came the Pharufii, or 
Perjtt^ of Lybia^ who are faid by Phnv to have been 
of P’erfian origin, or defccnded from Perseits, the 
chief fcene of whofe achievements was all the coun¬ 
try from the weftern bant of the Nik to the ocean ; 
but I do not believe that the word Pdrasicak has any 
relation to the Perjians^ who in Sanferit are called 
Parajdhy or inhabitants of Parafa, and fometimes ?&• 
rafavdhy which may be derived from Parasu, or 
Parafvdhy from thtxr excellent horfes. I mult not omit, 
that Arva-Jl' hduy or Arabiay is by fomc derived from 
Arvauy which figniBes a fine horfty the final letter being 
omitted in compofition. Arvan is alfo the name 
of an ancient fag^, believed to be a fon of BraV' 

MA. 


In order to prove, by every fpecies of evidence, the 
identity of the Grecianlmd /ndia» fables, I one night re> 
quefted my Pandity who is a learned aftronomer, to 
fhbw me among,the ftars the conftellation of Antar- 
nadd ; and he infiahtly pointed to Andromeda-y which t 
had taken care not to fliow him firft as an afierifm, with 
which I was acquainted : he afterwards lydught me a 
very rare, and wonderfully curious, book in Sanferit^ 
withadiftin6l chapter on the Upanac/hatraSy or conftel- 
latiorts out of the Z-odiack, and with delineations ot 
Cape'ya, of Ca'syapi feated, with a loto»-flowcr in 
her band, of Antarmada', chained with the filh neaf 
her, and of Pa'rasi'ca holding &ie head of a 
•which he hadJlain in -Battky dropping blood, wiihfddiei 
injlead oj hatr-y according to the explanation giveb in 
the book : but let us -return to the geography the! 
Pur anas. 

VoL. III. F f W« 
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Wc mentioned, in the firft Seftion, the two Jttali. 
muc'hts, near one of which the father of Capl'yana'* 
refided : the Jwalamuc'hi, now Corcvr, which was alfo 
named Andydsd-devijl'hdn, was at no great diftance from 
the Tigris, and feems, as we intimated before, to be the" 
oI Strabo (a.)^ I fiippofe it to be the 
original Ur of the Chaldeans.; original, I fay, becaufe 
there were feveral places of that name, both in Syria 
and Chaldea., where fupcrftitious honours were paid to 
fire, cither natural or artificial. The epithetis ap¬ 
plied in fome Purdnas to this J-wdldmuc'ht, and in 
Others to that near Baku : to this, perhaps, by way of 
eminence in fanftity; and to that, becaufe its flames 
were more extended and fiercer. Laya-Jl'hdn, or Laya- 
vati, where Visvacse'na clofed his days near the Ca/i, 
wc have alfo mentioned in a preceding Setlion; and it 
was, probably, the Leie of Josephus (b,) or fome 
place very near it. Stephan us of . calls it 

Letopolis, or Latopolis, and fays, that it was a fuburb 
of Memphis near the Pyramids (c.) Ghora-Jl'hdn is 
yet unknown ; it could not have been very far from 
Vifwa-ctrii pu’ra; hniuniverfal fame is applicable tofo 
many cities of Egypt, that we cannot appropriate it to 
anyone of them. Of Tfl/as and Tapbvana we have al¬ 
ready fpoken; and Ch'hddita, or Periracjliitd, mull have 
been in thofe forefls of Thebais: the tree of Racjhitd 
was, po{fibly,the Holy Sycamore mentioned by Pliny, 
fifty-four miles above Syene, on the banks of the 
Nile (d.)„Tht fca of Amagna was, moll probably,the 
Afphaltite lake, the waters of which had, and, fome af- 
rett,have to this day, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing 
could fink in them : iMaunorel takes particular no¬ 
tice of this wonderful property. That lake was not far 
from Uddhdra-Jl’hdn, or Joppe, where Andromeda was 
chained to a rock: Pliny fays, that the place of hci 

confinement 
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confinement and deliverance was fhown there in his 
time (a ;) and the Sanferit word Yampa, which the 
Arabs pronounce Yajah^ and Europeans call Joppa, 
means deliverance from imminent danger. On the Egyp~ 
lian flioic, oppofite to Joppa, was a place called the 
Watch-tower o{ pKH'.rus: by Grdha, a crocodile or a 
fhark, we may undtifland alfo one of Ra'uu’s de- 
feendants, among, whom the fcpiales were the GraicCi, 
or Grate of the weftern mythologifts. Pdnigrahd, 
was, I fuppofe, the town of Panopolis, which could 
have no relation to the God Pan : for Herodotus, 
who had been there, informs ns, that it was called 
both Panopolis and Chemmis; that the inhabitants of it 
paid divine honours to Pekseus, and boafted that he 
was born in it; but had Pan, of whom that hittorian 
frequently fpeaks, been the tutelary god of the town, 
he would certainly have mentioned that fact : in the 
afts of the council of Epliefus, we find that Sasinus 
was Panis Epifeopus, as if one named of the town had 
been Pani or Panis; and it mig^ht have been anciently 
named Pani-grUha, the manfion or place oi the hand, that 
is of wedlock, which the Greeks would of courfe tranflate 
Panopolis ; as w’e find Raja-grtha rendered Rdja-nahalt 
in the fame fenfe. On the banks of the Niger was an¬ 
other town of that iidinc, called Panagra by Pto- 
J.EMY,; and, to the noiih of it, we fee Timica, Rujiki- 
har, Rufuccurum, and Rii//,.ode, which have a great af* 
finity withjTiMiCA and Rasica, before mentioned as 
defeended from Perseus: both Raficbdrand Rafic-gher 
arc Indian appclfations of places; the firfl inca*ning the 
f.nclojed ground ox orchard, and the fecond, (which is a 
corruption from the Sanferit} the houfe of Rafica, 
Great confufiori has arifen in the gcograpliy of India 
from the refemblancc in found of gher, a houfe, grrh, 
a fortrefs, and the fccond fyllable of r.agar, a tow'ni 
thus Crifnna-nagans ^rowownciedKtfinagher, andRam- 

F f 2 nagar. 
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nagar, Ramna-gker^ both veryerroneoufly; fo Bifnagar 
vasprobably Vi/hnu-nagar, or Vifva nagar : wemuft be¬ 
ware of this, and the like, confufion, when we examine 
the many -names of places in Lybia^ and other parts of 
Ajrica^ Mhich arc cither pure San ferity Qr in fuchofthe 
dialefts as are fpoken-in the weft of India. 

Let us conclude this article with obferving, that the 
great extent of Capk'ya’s empire appears from the 
Grerk MytUologitts and other ancient writers; for the 
itioft confidcrablc part of Africa was called Cephenia^ 
from his full name Cape'yanas; the Per/'ans from 
him were ftyled Ctphen^ ; and a diftrift in the fouth 
of Arricnra was denominated Cephene ; a paffage alfo 
in Pi.iNY fliows, that his dominion-included ElhiopiOf 
Syria, and the intermediate countries; “ Ethiopia, 
“ fays he, was. worn out by the wars of the Egyp‘ 
** tiavs, alternately ruling and ferving; it was famed, 
“ however, and powerful even to the Troj'an wars in 

the reign of Mf.mnon ; and that, in the time of 
“ king C'Ernr.us it h^ad command over Syria, and 
“ on our coaft, is evident from the fables of Andro- 

“ Mi-PA.” 


Ill, The following legend is taken from the Ma- 
hdcalpa, and is these laid exprefsly to be an Egyptian 
ftory. An.ancieui king, who was named Chatura- 
Y.YN'A, becaufc he wa^ a perfcfl matter of the Jour 
Vidas, to which name Vaisa was ufually prefixed, 
becaufe he was defcendcd from Vatsa, a celebrated 
fage, palled a hundred years in adaik cavern.of C'rijhr 
na-giri, or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the 
Cdiy, performing the mod i igorous atls of devotion : at 
length Vishnu, furnamed Guu.t'sAY.\, ora dwelling in 
caves, appeared to him, and promifed him, all that he 
dcfiTcd,maleiJ/ue; adding, that his fon fliould be named 
Tamo'vatsa, in aliufionto the darhiefs, in which his 
father had fo long prattifed religious auftcrities. Ta¬ 
li o\’ais-'» 
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Mo'vATSA becaine a Warlike and ambitious, but wiie 
and deviuty prince: he performed auftere a£isof humi- 
iiatton to Vishnu, with a defire of enlarging his em¬ 
pire ; and the God granted his boon. Having heard 
that Mifra-Jl'han was governed by Nirmarya'da, (a. 
name, which'may poffibly be the origin of Nimrod,) 
who was powerful and unjufl, he went with his chofen 
troops into that*country, and, without a declaration of 
war, began to adininifter jufticc among the people, and 
to give them a fpccimcn of a good king : he even 
treated with difdain an expoltulary melTage from Nir- 
marya'da, who marched againft him with a formidable 
army, but was killed in a battle, which laded twelve 
days, and in which Tamo'vatsa fought like a fecond 
Parasij-Ra'ma. The conqueror placed himfelC on 
the throne of Mifra, and governed the kingdom with 
perfect equity. His fon Ba'hyavatsa devoted himfclf 
to rrllKioi), and dwelt in a fored ; having religned his 
dominion to his fon Rucmavatsa, who tenderly lo¬ 
ved his people, and fo highly improved his country, 
that from his jud rev'cnues he aruaded an incredible trea- 
fure. His wealth was fo great, that he raifed three 
called Ruemadn^ Rajatadri^znd Rrtnddri, or 
the nintsir; of ^o/d, of j^/ver, and of ge>ns: the au¬ 
thor fa) .< viountaini ,; but it appears from the context, 
that they were fabdekt, like mountains, and probably 
in a pyramidal form. 

TamoVatsa feems to be the Timaus of Manetho, 
who fats, according Mr. Bryant's tranflation, that 
“they o«ce had a king called Timaus,. in whofc 
“ reign there cume on a fudden into their country a 
“ large body of obfeure people, who with great bdld- 
“ nels unaded the land, took it without oppofition, 
“ and behaved very barbaroufly, daying the men, and 
“ endaving their wives and children.” The HtnduSf 
indeed, (ay, that the invaders weie headed by Ta- 
Mo'vATS.A, who behaved with juftice to the natives. 
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bui alinolt vlioliy dcftroyed ike king’s army, as the 
i .iii <11 }AMADM»Nt nearly extirpated the military clafs; 
1 ; ii iliC f'ragmenti. of M anetho, although they contain 
eiiiiuus matter, arc not free from the fufpicion of er- 
jou and tranfpofitions. The feat of Tamo'vat&a, 
called Tarnovntfa-fl'han, feems to be the town, of 
Thmuis^ now Tma,c, in the dillritl of Thmuiin: in later 
times i( appears to have communicated its name to the 
F.hatmetick branch, and thqnce to Tamialhts, the prefent 
Damiala. We before afccnaincd the htuation of 
Crijlina-giri; and, as to the three Itupcndous edifices, 
called mountains from their fize and form, there can 
be littie or no doubt, that they were the three great 
Pyramids near Mifra-Jl'kan, or Memphis ; which, ac¬ 
cording to the Pu'/anas and to Pliny, were built from 
a motive of ofientation, hut, according to Akistotle, 
were monuments 0/ tyranny. Rucmavatsa was no ty¬ 
rant to his own people, whom he cheri^\ed, fays the 
Mahdcalpa^ as if they had been his own children : but 
be might have compelled the native Egyptians to work, 
for the fake of keepii.g.thcm employed, and fubduing 
their fpirit. It is no wonder that authors differ as to 
the founders of tliofc vail buildings; for the people of 
LKonoiL's, held their memory in fuch 
detefiation, ihai they would not even pronounce their 
names; they lold him, however, liiat they were built 
by a herditnan, whom be calls Puilitius, and V'ho 
was a leader of the Palis or Bhih, mcfitioncd in our.firft 
Sftlion. The 1 *\ rainuls might have been called moun¬ 
tains ol’golJ, fiver, and pr(c:ous Jlovrs, in the hyperbo¬ 
lical llylc of the Ealt; but I rather fiippofe,. that the 
firfl was faid to be of gold, hccaiire it was coated with 
yellow marble; tl.c fecoiid of fils a, bccaufe it had a 
coating of white marble ; and ihc third oi jewels, be 
caufe It excelled the otheis in magnificentx, being 
coated with a beautiful Ipotied marble of a fine grain, 
and fufcfjitible of an exquifite polilh (a). The Btdli.r 
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mens never undcrftood that any pyramid in Mifra- 
Ji'hala^ or EgypU was intended as a repofitory for the 
dead; and no fuch idea is conveyed by the Mahacalpa, 
where leveral other pyramids areexprcfsly mentioned as 
places of worfhip. There are pyramids now at Be^ 
nares^ but on a finall fcale, with fubterranean paiTages 
under them, which are faid to extend many miles: 
when the doors, which clofe them, are opened, we 
perceive only dark holes, which do not feem of great 
extent; and pilgrims no longer refort to them 
throngh fear of mephitic air, or of noxious reptiles. 
The naiTow paffage, leading to the great pyramid in 
Egypt^ was dcGgncd to render the holy apartment left 
acceflible, and to infpire the votaries with more avre : 
the caves of the oracle at of Trophonius, and 

of New-Grange, in Ireland, had narrow paiTages an- 
fwering the purpofe of thofe in Egypt and India ; not 
is it unreafonable to fuppoiV, that the fabulous relationa 
concerning the grot of the Sibyl in Italy,nxidi the purga- 
tdry of St. Patrick, were derived from a fimilar 
pra6lice and motive, which feern to have prevailed over 
the whole Pagan world,, and are often alluded to in 
Scripture. M. Maillet has endeavoured to ihow, in 
a moil elaborate work, that the founder of the great 
pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was 
afterwards clofed but it appears, that the builder of 
it was not' buried there ; and it was certainly opened 
in the times of HerodotPs and Pliny. On my do 
feribing the great Egyptian pyramid to feweraj very 
learned- Brahmens, they declared it at once to have 
been a temple; and one of them aiked, if it bad not 
a communication under ground with the rtver Cutt : 
when I anfwered, that fuch a paifage was wir-niioned 
as having exifted, and that a well was at t!iU day to 
be feen, they unanimoufly agreed, that it wa^ a place 
appropria.ted to the worfliip of Padma'oe'vi, and that 
the fuppofed tomb was a trough, which, on certain 
feilivals, her pricils ufed to fill with the facred water 

and 
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and lotos flowers. WJiat Pliny fays of the Labyrinth 
is applicable alfo to tl^c Pyramid: fame infifted, that it 
was the palace of a certain king; fomc, that it had been 
the tomb of MceriS; and others, that it was built for 
■the purpofc of holy rites: a diveritj.y of opinion among 
the Greeks^ which fliows how little we can rely on them; 
and, in truth, their pride made them in general-very 
carelefs and fuperficial inquirers into the antiquities and 
literature of other nations. 

IV. A Angular ftory, told inlheUttara-ckaritraf 
feems connected with the people, whom, from their 
principal city, we call Romans. It is related, that a fage, 
named A'lava'la, refided on the verge of 
and fpent his time in cultivating orchards and gardens; 
his nameor title implyinga /mailcanal ox trench^\i{\iA\\y 
dug round trees, for the purpofe of watering them. He 
had an only fon, whofe name, in the patronymick form, 
wa* A'lava'li : the young Brahmen was beautiful as 
Ca^made'va, but of an amorous and roving difpofltiqn; 
and having left the hOufe of his father, in company 
with fome youths like liimfelf,.he tra^ll^ as far as the 
city of Ro'macd,which is deferibed as agreeably fituated, 
and alraoft impregnably ftrong. The country, in which 
it flood, was inhabited by Mlech'has, or men who fpeak 
a barbarous dialefl; and their king h^id a lovely daugh¬ 
ter, who happening to meet A'lava'li, found ra^ns to 
difeourfe with him: the young pair were foon mutually 
enameured, and they had frequent interviews in a fccret 

{ rrove or garden; till the prince(> became pregitant, and, 
ler damlels having betrayed her to the king, he gave 
ofders for the immediate execution of A'lava'li ; but 
Ibe had ftifficient poWer to effeft his efcape from the 
kingdom. He returned home; but hia comrades ha¬ 
ying long deferted him, and informed his father of his 
kitercourfe with the daughter of a Mlech’ha, the irritated 
fagp refufed to admit Jhim into his manfion; he wan¬ 
dered, therefore, from country to country, till he ar¬ 
rived 
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rived in Barbara^ where he fuffered extreme pain from 
the burning fands; and having reached the banks of the 
Cnjlind^ he performed a rigorous penance for many 
years, during which he barely fupported life with water 
and dry leaves. At length Maha'de'va appeared to 
him, affured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave 
him leave, on his humble requeft, to fix his abode on 
the banks of the holy river Cali, rcftoring him to his 
loft facerdotal clafs, and promifing an increafe of virtue 
and divine irradiation. From the charafter in which the 
God revealed himfelf, be was afterwards named Agha- 
he'sa, or Lord of him -who forfakes fin ; and the ftation 
of A'caya'i.! was called Aghahrfa-Ji’hdn, or Agha- 
hefam. 

Now we find the outline of a fimilar tale in the an- 
cientjRoJtoan hiftory; and one would think that ihtHindu 
writers wifhed to fupply what was dcficient in it. The 
old deities of Rome were chiefly rural, fuclras ihcFauns, 
the Sylvan}, and others who prefided over orchards and 
gardens, like the fage A'l ava'i a ; the Sanferit voiddla, 
which is lengthened to dlavdla, when the trench is car¬ 
ried quite round the tree, feems to be the root of ixwi, 
a vineyard or an orchard, in the fame fenfe, 
gardens, and aVtOt, a gardener or hiifliandman. Wi 
read of Vertumna with child by Apollo, the daugh¬ 
ter of Faunus by FIercules, and thofe of NumitoIi 
and Tarchetil's, by fome unknowm Gods, or at leaft 
in a fupernatural manner; which may be the fame ftoiy 
difTfrcntly told: the king of the Mleck'has would, no 
doiibt, have faved the honour of his family, by pretend¬ 
ing that his daughter had received the careffes of a 
rural divinity 

The origin Of Rome is very uncertain ; but it ap.. 
pears to have been at firft a piare of worlhip raifed 
by the Pelafgi under the command of a leader, who, 
like many others, was named Hercules: by ereft- 

ing 
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ii)^ (jiber edifices round’it, they made it the capital 
t)( tbeir new veftern fettlemeDts; and it became fo 
Jlrojig a city, that the Greeki called it Rhome, or 
fewer tifelf: but Romacd^ whicTi all the Hindvs place 
very far in the weft, was thus denominated, according 
to them, from Roma^ or wool, becaufe its inhabitants 
wore mantles of woollen cloth ; as the Greeks gave the 
epithet of from linen vefture, to the people 

of Egyptt and to thofc eaftern nations with whom they 
were acquainted. Pliny fays, that the primitive name 
of i^ome was ftudioufly concealed by the Romans (a) ; 
but Augustine informs us, that it was Febris: pro¬ 
bably that word fhould be written Phoheris. About 
two generations before the Trojan war,the Pclafgi began 
toiofe theii influence in the weft, and /2ejBe,graduaily 
dwindled into a place of little im- no confequence ; but 
the old temple remained in it: according to the rules of 
grammatical derivation, it is more probable, that Romu¬ 
lus Was thus named, becaufe he was found, when an in¬ 
fant, near the fite of old Rome^ than that new Rome^ 
which he rebuilt and reftored to power, (hould have 
been fo called from Romulus. A certain Roman us, 
believed to'be a fon pf Ulysses, is by fomc fuppofed 
to have built Rowe^ with as little reafon'as Romulus; 
t|^ indeed, they were not the fame perfonage. Roma- 
liuk, perhaps, was the king Latin us, whom Heslod 
ntentions As very powerJuL; but whether he was the 
fesreign prince whole daughter infpired A'la.va'li with 
love, I cannot pretend to decide; however, thefe in¬ 
quiries relate to the dwip of Vardha ; and the fcope 

our work leads us back to that of CiisuA. 

It is reafonable to helifve, that Aghahefaip was the 
celebrated and ancient city of Axum in the vicinity 
of the Utile Crijhnd, or the Apaboras of our old geo¬ 
graphers, now called Tacazze ; which, according to 

Mr, 
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Mr. Bruce, is thelargeft pveriio Ahyjftnia next to the 
Abay or Nile (a). It is alfp held /tfcrtti, and the natives 
call it Tenij/h Abay, or Little Nile; a very ancient ap¬ 
pellation j-for Strabo gives the name of Tenejis to the 
country bordering on that river (b). Hence, perhaps, 
the ancients miflook this river for the Nile, to which 
they erroneoufly applied the name Siris ; for the true 
Sl'ns appears to be the Little Crifkna. The Agows, who 
live towards the heads of the Nile and the Tacazze, may 
have derived their name from Aghaha ; and we find the 
race of A'lava'li fettled as well in the iflesof the Red 
Sea near the Abyjfntian coafit, as in the country adjacent 
to Aghahefam : thofeifles were aWtd A lieu and A laleet; 
and, in the diflrifls about the Tacazze, were the EUi 
or £/«i,furnamed RAzzo/iAfl^i, who dwelt on the banks 
of the Aflapui and the Ajlaboras ; in which denomina¬ 
tions of iflands and tribes we may trace the radical word 
A'la or A'lavala. 

The fmaller Crijhna was fo denominated, either be- 
caufe its waters were black, or becaufe it had its origin 
from an achievement of Crishna ; and its name 
AJl'himaCt, was given on an occafion which has been 
already mentioned, but which may here be related at 
large from the Brahmdnda. When Crishna vifited 
Sanc'ha-dwtp, and had deltroycd the demon who in- 
fefled that delightful country, he pafied along the bank 
of a river, and w’as charmed with a delicious odour, 
which its waters dilfufcd in their courfe : he was eager 
to view the fouice of fo fragrant a llream, but was 
informed by the natives, that it flowed from the temples 
of an elephant, immenfely large, milk-white, and beau¬ 
tifully formed; thathe governed a numerous race of ele¬ 
phants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exuded 
from his temples in the feafon bf love, had formed the 
river, which, from his name, was called Sanc'handgd ; 

that 
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that the Devas, or inferior god;, and the Apfarajes, 
or nymphs, bathed and fportcd in its waters, im- 
paflioned and intoxicated with the liquid perfume. The 
iftndw poets frequently allude to the fragrantjuice which 
oozes at certain feafons from ftnall du£ls in the temples 
of the male elephant, and is ufcful in relieving him 
from the redundant moifturc with which he is then 
oppreffedj and they even delcribc the bees as allured 
by the feent, and miltaking it for that of the fweetefl 
flowers; but, though Akuian mentions this curious 
fafl, no modern naturali/l, I believe, has taken notice 
of it, C RisH.N \ was more defirous than before of 
feeing fo wonderful aphenoinenon, and formed a deflgii 
of polfelTnig the clepliant himlelf; but Svnc'iiana'ga 
led againfl him a vail army of elephants, and attacked 
him with fuch fury, that the incarnate God (pent I’eveu 
days in fubduing the allailants, and feven more in at¬ 
tempting to feize ilieir leader, whom at lafl he was 
obliged to kill with a broke of his Chacra. The head 
of the huge beaft had no looner fallen on the ground, 
where it lay like a mouRiain, than a beautiful Yacjlia,or 
Genius, fprang from the body, who profirated himfelf 
before Crishna, informing him, that h'e was A'ijaya- 
vERDiiAN.A, who had once offended Maii.v'de'va, and 
been condemned bv him to pafs through a mortal form; 
that he was fupiemely blelfcd in owing his deb vciancc to 
fo mighty a God, and would inflantly, with his permif- 
fion, return to his appealed mailer. The viftor affenu 
ed, and left the field of battle > where, from the hones 
pf the flain elephants, rofe a lake, thence named Ap'hi- 
taraga, from which ‘lowed the liver Ajl'hmol'i, whole 
hallowed waters, adds the author of the Pin ana, remove 
fin and worldly alleflions : aji'hi, a bone, }ironounccd 
oji'hi in fome provinces, is clearly the Gieek dr.oi', and 
its derivative becomes ajl’himan in the tirll cafe, 

roafeuline; whence the liver is by fomc old geograplicrs 
called Aijiamenos ; lor the names of rivers, which are* 
feminine for the moll part in Sanfciit^ are generally 

mafeuhne 
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mafculine in the weftern lahgaage*. find it named 
alfo Ajiaborai and Ajlaharas; for Afl'hivara means the 
-mofi excellent hone, or ivory : arid the Adiabarce, who 
lived, fays Pliny, ,on its banks, took their name, per¬ 
haps, from the river, the wo'rd ajl'lii being pronounced 
ail and adi in fome vulgar dialects : as the Sanferit word 
hajii, an elephant,,is corrbpted into hdti. March, or 
5 aRcV/di;%«,wasanciciuly named Aj}pfahas,OTA/lufobas, 
poflibly from Jlajhfrava, or flowing from an elephant,it\ 
allufion to the legend before related ; and one would 
have thought Hajlimal't, or Hajliman, a more rational 
appellation for, the T’acazze,■fince there arein fa^tmany 
elephants in the country which it waters. We inull 
beware of confounding Sanc’hana'oa, or the Elepham 
of Sanc'ha-dui/p, with Sanc’ha-na'oa, or the Shelb- 
ferpent, of whom wc have already given a fufficient 
account, and concerning wdiom we,have nothingtoadd, 
ex(!:ept that the people of-the mountains, now called 
Hubkbfh^vt legendary traditions of a Snake, who for¬ 
merly rci'gncd over them, and conquered the kingdom 
of Hire. 

V. Concerning the river Nanda, or the A’t/eof Aipf- 
finia, wemeetwiththefollowingtalcsin the Padmacc^^Ot 
or Treafureof Lotos-floruers. A king,nainedApYA'YANA, 
finding himielf declining very low in thc.vale of years, 
refigned his throne to Apa'mvatsa, his fon, and re¬ 
paired with his wife S'araiada' to the hermitage of « 
renowned and holy ilri/mr/j, whole* name was Mri«a, 
or MRicti, intending to confult Mm on the mode of en¬ 
tering into the third Aframa,or order,caUedvdnapre^'ha. 
They found only the fon pf the fage, named Mdrca, or 
Mdreava, who gave them full inliructions, and accom¬ 
panied them to the'hilly’paits of the couatry, w'here he 
advifed them to Vefide. When they arrived at their 
deftined retteat, the Devas, pleafed with their piety, 
fcattered jlowerr on them like rain, whence the moun¬ 
tains were called Pnjhpavarjha,- according to the deri- 
3 vation 
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vation of the Mythologifts; but Pujhpavarjharn, which 
is the name of the country round them, may fignify no 
more than the region of flowers: the Gods were not 
fatisfied with a fliower of blofToms, and when the firft 
ceremonies were performed AtPupipa-verfa-Jl'kan, they 
rained alfo tears of joy, which being mingled with ihofe 
of the royal pair and the pious hermit, formed the river 
Nandd, whofc waters haltened to join the Calif and 
their united 11 reams fell at length into the Sanc'hdbdhi, 
or fea of Sane ha. The goddefs, who prefided over the 
Nandd, palfcd near the manfion of a fage named Sa'n- 
TAPANA, a child of Santapana, or the Sun, who 
ran with delight to meet her, and conduflcd her near 
bis hermitage, where Devalds and Rtf its were affem- 
bled to pay her divine honours; they attended her to 
the place of her confluence with the grezt Crt/htia, near 
which was afterwards built Sdntapana-Jl'hdn, and there 
the fage fixed a linga, or emblem of Sa'n- i apana-siva, 
to which proltrations mull be made, alter preferibed 
ablution in the hallowed waters, by all fuch as delire a 
feat in the manfioiis oV Swerga. 

Tbetnoutitaiils and country of Pufhpavarfa feem to 
be thole round the lake Dm^etr, which immediately 
after the rains, fays Mr. Bruce, took, from the blof- 
foms of the Wanjsey, as if they were covered with white 
linen or new-fallen Ihbw. Diodorus calls them Pfeur- 
erasxn ihe oblique cafe; and Strabo, Pfehcees; the 
lake itfelf being alfb nfamed PJeboa, or Pfebo. from the 
Sanferit word pufpa. By one of the old Hindu writers 
the river Nandd is placed between Barbara and Cnfia- 
i-wip ; by another, in Sane'ha-dtoip itfelf; hut this is 
eafily reconciled, for, according to the more anciet^t 
divilion of the earth, the exterior dmp of Cosha was 
confidered as a part of Sanc'ha-dwtp ; though, in the 
new divifion, it is juft the reverfe : all agree, that the 
Nandd rum, in great part of its couife, from fouth.to 
north; and. hence many Brahmens draw a conclufion, 
3 which 
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'which by no means follows, that the Calif which it 
joins, muft flow from weft to call. Sdntapana-ft'hdrtf 
I conceive to have ftood at the praj&gaov trevinif thtt 
is, at the confluence of the fmaller Crijhna with the 
united waters of the Nando, and ihc.Cdli ; and 1 fuppofe 
it to have been the Apollinis oppidun of Pkiny (a)f 
or the capital of the Aitabara, called alfo Megabarif 
whom I have already mentioned : for Sa'ntapana 
was an avatar, or incarnate form, of the Sun, and 
the country around his aframa, or hermitage, is known 
to'this day by the name of Kuara, which means the 
Sun, according to Mr. ^iRuct, and which is no other 
than the Sanferit word Cwdra, or going round the earth: 
the Nandd, I prefume, .or Nile of Abyjfmia, was alfO 
named the river of Sa'ntapana, whence the Greeks 
firft mdtde .AJlapun in the oblique cafe, and thence, 
as ufua), formed the nominative Ajlapvs. According 
to the Purdna'if the Nandd and Liitle Crt/hna unite 
before they.fall into the Cali; and Ptolemy alfo fup- 
pofes that they join near the fouthern border of Meroe, 
and then are divided, one branch flow ing eaftward, and 
another wellward, into the main body of the Nile. 
That inquiliiive geographer acknowledges hiinfelf in¬ 
debted for much ufeful information to mgny learned 
Indians whom he knew at Alexandria, and thole Hin¬ 
dus Were probably acquainted with the Purdnas ; but 
Eratosthenes was better ink>rnied than Ptolemy 
with refpett to the rivers in queltion; and the millake 
of the iftWu authors may have aiifcn froma fafl, men¬ 
tioned by Mr, Bruce, that, during the rains, tlw floods 
divide thetnfelves, part running wellward into the Nile, 
part eaftward into the Tacazze. It fhould not be omit¬ 
ted, that the country of the fage Mricu, and his fon 
Ma'rcava, feeins to be that of the Macrvbii, now in¬ 
habited by the Gonguas, Gubas, and Shangallas ; the 
Greeks, according to their cullom, having changed 
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Marcala inio Macrobies, or long-lived; though that 
country, fays the Abyjfinian traveller, is one of the 
mod unhealthy orv-carth; indeed, if Ma'rcandf/ya, 
the fon of MiueANPu, be the fame peribn with Ma'r- 
CAVA, he was truly Macrobios, one of the nine long- 
lived fages of the Purdns. 

VI. The next legend is taken from the Mahdcalpa ; 
that we introduce here as illudrativc of that which 
has been related in the feeond Scclion, concerning the 
two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom fouie places 
in Egypi' werfc confecrated, 

A mod pious and venerable Sage, named Rishi'ce* 
.SA, being very far advanced in years, had refolvcd to 
vifit, before he died, all the famed pl.iCes of pilgri¬ 
mage; and, having performed his refolution, he bathed 
at lad in the facred water of the Cdli, where he ob- 
ferved fonic fifhes engaged in amorous pl«y, and re¬ 
flecting on their numerous progeny, which would fport 
like them in the dream, he lamented^he improbability 
of his leaving any children; but, lincehe might poffibly 
be a father, even at his great a^e, he went immediately 
to the king of that country, Hiranyaverna, who 
had fifty daughters, and demanded one. of them in mar¬ 
riage. So drange.a demand gave the prince great uii- 
eafinefs; yet he was unwilling to incur the difpleafure 
of a faint, whofe imprecations he dreaded ; he, there¬ 
fore, invoked Hf.ri, or Visit nu, to infpire him with 
a vrife anlwcr, and told the hoary philofopher, that be 
Ihouid marry any one of hjs daughters, wh.6 of her own 
accord fliould,fix on him as her bridegroom.* The 
fage, rather difconcertcd, left the palace ; but, calling 
to mind the two Ions of Aswini, he haflened to iheiv 
terredrial abod and requeded that they would bedow 
on him both youth and beauty ; they immediately con¬ 
duced him to AhJtimaiada, which wc fuppofe to be 
Abydus in I’pper Egypt; and, when he had bathed in 
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the pool of Rupayauvana, he was reftored to the flower 
of his age, with the graces and charms of Ga'made'va. 
On his return to the palace, he entered the fecret apart¬ 
ments, called a 11/ahpura,■where the fifty princefl'cs were 
aflcmbled; and they were all fo tranfportcd with the 
vifion of more than human beauty, that they fell into 
an fc/lafy,whence the place wasafterwards named Moha- 
jl'han^ or Mdhan^, and is, poflibly, the fame with Mo- 
hannan: they no foonerhadrccovxrcd from their trance, 
than each of them exclaimed, that fhe would be his 
bride; and their altercation having brought Hirany- 
AVhRNA into their apartment, he terminated the con- 
lell, by giving them all in marriage to Risiiice'sa, who 
became the father of a hundred fons; and, when he 
fuccccded to the throne, built the city of Suc’haverddha- 
na; framed vimdnaSf or celeflial felf-moving cars, in 
which hfe vifitedthe Gods; and made gardens,abounding 
in delights, which rivalled the bowers of Indra; but, 
having gratified the defire which he formed at Mat- 
fyafangama, or the place where the jf/X were affemhlci^ 
he rcligned thfc kingdom to his cldeft fon, Uiranya- 
vriddha; and returned in his former fhape to the 
banks of the Call, where he clofcd his days in devo¬ 
tion. 

VII. A very communicative Paudit having told me 
a ftiort ftory, which belongs to the fubjeft of this Sec¬ 
tion, it feems proper to mention it, though I do not 
know from what Puran it is taken. Aruna'tri, the 
fifth in defeent from Atri before named, Vas per¬ 
forming religious rites on the Divdnica mountains, near 
the lite of the modern Cdbul^ when a hero, whofe name 
was TuLYAjdefiredbis fpiritual advice; informing him, 
that he had juft completed the conqueft of Barbara^ 
fubdued the Hyamamuc'ha%^ who lived to the caft of the 
river Ca/i, and overcome the Sanc'hdyanas ; but that 
fo great an eirulion of blood, for the fake of dominion 
and fame, had fuftained liis foul with a finful impurity, 
VoL. III. G g which 
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which he was defirofU of expiating: the Sage accord- 
ingly prefcribed a fit penance, which the conqueror 
performed in the interior Cujha-iwip, A certain 
Thooces, or Taule^ is mentioned in Egyptian hif- 
lory as a fon of Ok us the'Shepherd. 

VIII. In the firfl: part of thisEflay, we intimated an 
opinion, that U/^ra-fi'han was a part«>f Memphis^ and 
that UoRAjWhonvthe Hindus make a king of Dwdracd, 
in Cvjjara-dhf or Gujarat^ was the Uchoreus, or Oc« 
nous, of the Greeks-: nor is it impoifibie, that VexOris, 
who is reprefented as a great conqueror, was the fame 
peifon with Uchoreus. T’he ftopy of UGRA,*or Uc- 
kase'xa, wc find in a book entitl^ Amarefwara-Jan- 
graka-tantra : from which the following pafTage is ver¬ 
bally tranflated : “ Ucrase'xa, chief of kings, was a 
“bright ornament of the Y^dava'nce; and having 
“ taken CrTshna for his affociate, fie became fove- 
“ reign of all the Dwipas : the DevdSt the Ya^hoi^ 
*• and the Rdejhajas, paid him tribute again and again : 
*♦ having enteredCt^/jfl-dw*]«',ai>dvahquiflied its princes, 
** elate with pride,, the monarch raifed an image of 
“ IsWara on the banks of thc-river Ca/r, whence the 
“ God was famed by the title of Ugre'awara, and the 
♦* place was called Ugra-Ji'hdna." 

IX. The following legend from the UUara-c'hania, 
is manifeftly connected with thcoldeft hiftory and my¬ 
thology in the world. In dr a, king of JlfeVu, having 
llain a Daitya of the facerdotal dafs, was obliged to 
retire from the world, in order to perform the penance 
ordained for the crime of Brahmahafyd, or the murder 
of a Brahmen : his dominions were foon in thegreateft 
diforder, and the rebel Daityas oppreffed the Devasy 
who applied lor alfiftance to Nahusha, a prince of 
diftinguiflied virtues, whom they unanimoufly defied 
king of their heavenly manfions, with the title of D"e- 
VANAHUiHA. His fifft objcfl was td reduce the Dai~ 

tytt$ 
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tyat and flio l«ven:igRs of ail the dwtpSf M/ho had ihaken 
olFsihldKIillcgiance; for which purpofe he raifed an ica- 
itfenlfr army, and inarched through the interior Cuflit^- 
or Iran and Arabia., through the exterior dwip 
ofCi jsHA, or Ethiopia, ihro\i^o-Sanc'ha^wip,OTEgypt, 
through FariAa-dry or through Chandra-awtp, 

and through the countries, now called Siberia and Chi¬ 
na : when he invaded Egypt, he overthrew the com¬ 
bined forces of the Cuiila-cejas and Sy&ma-muc'has with 
fo te/rible a carnage, that the Cili (a word which 
means alfo the female devourer) was reported to have 
fwallowed up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were 
thrown into her ftream. During his travels he built 
many places of worfhip, and gave each of them the title 
of Devandhuptam. The principal rivers of the countries 
Uirough which he pafled, were alfo diftinguifhed by his 
name ; Nahush.\ being an appellation of the Nile, of 
the Chacjhu or Oxus, of the Va/dha or Iftef, and of 
feveral others. He returned through India to M(ru, 
but unhappily fell in love with Sachi, or Pulomaja', 
the confort of Inora, who fecfetly refolved on perfefit 
fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Vrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jupiter,And preceptor of the Devas, 
promised Nahusha to favour his addreffes, if he would 
vifit her in a dold, or palanqfuin, carried on the fhoul- 
ders of the holieft Brahmens: he had fufficient influence 
to procure a fet of reverend bearers; but fueb was the 
flownefs of their motion, and fo great was his eagernefs 
to fee his beloved, that he faid with impatience to the 
chief of them,Sfr/»e, which has precifely the fame 

fenfe in Sanfcrit and in Latin; and the fage,'little ufed 
to fuch an imperative,anfwered, “ Bethyfelf a ferpeht.” 
Siich was the power of divine learning, that the impre¬ 
cation was no fooner pronounced, than the king fell 
on the earth ih the fhape of that large ferpent which i> 
called Ajdgara in Sanfcrit, and Boa by Naturalills: in 
that Rate of humiliation he found his way.to the Black 
Mountains, iLXid glided in fearch of prcv along tlte banks 
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of the Caf) ; but, having once attempted to fwallov a 
Br'ihmcn deeply learned in the Vedas, he felt a fcorching 
Ilanic in his throat, and was obliged to difgorge the 
fage alive, by cohtatl with whom his own intellefcts, 
w hicb uad been obfeured by his fall, became irradiated j 
and he remembered with penitence his crime and its 
punilhment. He ceafed from that day to devourhuman 
creatures, and, having recovered his articulation toge¬ 
ther with his undrrdanding, he wandered through the 
regions adjacent to the Nile, in fearch of fomc holy 
Brahmen, who could preditl the termination of his de- 
ferved mifery: with this view he put many artful quef- 
tions to all whom he met, and at length received in¬ 
formation, that he would bereltorcd to his priftine fhape 
by the fons of Pandu. He had no refource, therefore, 
but patience, and again traverfed the world, viliting all 
the temples and places of pilgrimage, which he had 
named from himfelf in his more fortunate expedition; 
at lafl. he came to the fnowy mountains of Himalaya, 
where he waited with refignation for the arrival of the 
Pan'davas, whofe adventures are the fubjefcl of Vya- 
sa’s great Epick Poem. 


This fable of De'va-nahusha, who is always called 
Deo-naush in the popular dialcHs, is clearly the fkme 
iii part with that of Dionysius, whether it allude to any 
fingle perfonage, or to a whole colony; arid wc lee in 
it the origin of the Grecian fidion, that Dionvsius 
was fewed up in the Miros, or thi^h, of J oviter ; for 
Mern, on'which Deva-nahusha refidtd for a time, 
was the feat of Indra, or Zeus Ombrios : by the way, 
wc muft not confound the celeftial Meru with a moun¬ 
tain of the fame appellation near Cdbul, which the na¬ 
tives, accoYding to the late Mr. Forstcr, ftill call 
Mer-coh, and the Hindus, who confider it as a fplinter 
of the heavenly mountain, and fuppole that the Gods 
occalionally ”dcfccnd on it, have named Meru-fringa. 
Names are often fo llrangcly corrupted, that we luf- 
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pcH DiEOr-NAUSH to be ?lfo the Scythian monarch, 
called Tanaus b.y Justin ( a )^ and Taiinasis by 
jORNANnEs, who conquered Afia^ travelled ’\nio Egypt^ 
and I'avehiiname to the river otherwife called Jaxartes: 
we have already mentioned A’aws as a Greek name of the 
NtU, and the Danube or Ijiher was known alfo by that of 
Danujiui or Tanan (b); in Which points the Puranai 
coincide with Horus, Atoi.lo, Eustathius, and 
Strauo. 

X. The author of the Visva-prach gives an account 
of an extraordinary perlonage, named Darda'na'sa, 
who was lineall) defeended fiom the great |amadacni; 
his lather AaiiAYA'NA i lived on the banks of the river 
Vtlajta, whert; he canllaiitly performed ads of devotiop, 
explained the Vedas to a multitude of pupils, and was 
choien by Ciiitrarat’ha, who, though a Vaifya^ 
reigneti in that countr), as hi> guru^ or fpiiitual guide. 
Young Dakx) a sa had free accefs to the fecret apart¬ 
ments of the palace, where the daughter of the king 
became enamoured o. hiro,andclDped with him through 
fear of deted ion,’carrying a way all the jewels and other 
wealth that fhe could colled: the lovers travelled from 
hill to hill, and from foreft to foreft, until rhey reached 
the banks of the Cd/i, w'hcre their property fecured 
them a happy retreat. Pramoda, a virtuous ttnd 
lcarne’dJ5riAw2en of that country, had a beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, named Pramada', whom Darda'na'sa, with the 
aflent of the princefs, took by the hand, that is, married, 
according to the rites preferibed in the Vedb ; and hie 
amiable qualities gained him ‘fo many adherents,that he 
was at length chofen fovereign of the whole region, 
which he governed with mildnefs and wifdom. His 
anceftry and pofterity are thus arranged ; 


Jamaoacni, 


(aj Lib. 1. Cap. 1. ami Lib. 2. Cap. 36. 
{h) Eujiath. on JJh'uyJ. Ptritg, v. 298. 
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J AMADACNt, 


^amadagnif 

PrachmdSt 

TdmrdndSt 

Nipilrdnas^ 

Bhunjdnds^ 

CraunchdndSf 

A hhayajdtdndSi 


Abhaydnds^ 

Darda'na's, 

Vaiiiuhhrildnds, 

Tecdnds^ 

BhdhdndSf 

Traicdyanyds, 

Avaddtdnds. 


The river here named Vitajid^ and vulgarly Jclam, 
is the Hydafpes of the Greeks: a nation who live^ on its 
banks, are cklled Dardaneis, by Dionysius (a) ; and 
the Grecian Dardanus was’ probably the fame with 
Darda'na'sa, who travelled into Egypt with many af- 
fociates. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt; a moun¬ 
tain, called anciently Troicusy and now Tow, Jronted 
Memphis ; and at the foot of it was a place adually 
named Troja, near the Nile, fuppofed to have been an 
old fettlement of Trojans, who had fled from the forces 
of Menelaus ; but Ctesias, who is rather blameable 
for credulity than for want of veracity, and molt of 
whofe fables are to be found in the Purdns^. was of a 
different opinion; for he afferted, according to Diodo¬ 
rus of Sicily, that Troja, in Egypt, was built by Trojans, 
who had come from Ajfyria under the famed Semira- 
Mis (b), named Sami'rama' by the ancient Hindu wri¬ 
ters; and this account is confirmed by Herodotus, 
who fays, that a race of -Dardanians were fettled on 
the banks of the river Gyndes,near the Tigris,^ cJ^wh&TC, 
I imagine, Darda'na'sa, and his affociates, firfl efla- 
blifhcd ihemfelves, after their departure from India (d). 


Eustathius, 


(aj Perieg. v. ii. 38. ^i>) B. 2. 

(d^ Iliad, y. V. a 15. 
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Eustathius, in bis comment on the Periegtjis^ dif- 
tinguifiicsthei>dri/an£ij from the JDardanut, making the 
firft an Indian^ and the fecond a Trojan, race ("ajJ but 
it fectiis probable, that both races had“ a common ori¬ 
gin ; when Homer gives the Trojans the title of Mero- 
pians, he alludes to their caftern origin from the bor¬ 
ders of Meru ; the v'crv name of king Merops being 
no other than Ml'rup.v, or foVereign of that moun¬ 
tainous region, 

XI. We come now to a perfon of a different cha- 
rafler; not a prince or a hero, but a bard, whofe life 
is thus deferibed in the Vi'svafara. On the banks of the 
Cdti dwelt a Brahmen, whole name'was LVc’HA«»f 
na's; a fage rigorouflr devout, Ikilled in the learning 
of the Vedas, and finnl\ attached to the w'orlhip of 
Heri j but, having no male iffue, he was longdifconfp' 
late, and made certain oblations to the God, which 
proved accejj^able; lo that his wife Sa'nckiti became 
gregnant, after Ihc had tailed part of the ch-aru, or 
cake of rice, which had bc,cn«v)ffered ; in due titnc.ihe 
was delivered of a Iieautiful boy, whom th<?,Br<i/i«f«i, 
convened at the jdtacarma, or, ceremony on his birlh« 
unanimoufly agreed to name Heridaita, or given by 
the divinit). When the fanjedra, or inllitution of a 
Brahmen, was completed by his inveiliturc with the la- 
ceidotal firing, and the term of his ftudentlhip in the 
Veda was pail, ifjs parents urged him to enter into the 
fecond order, or that of a married man; but he ran iBto 
the woods, and paffed immediately into the Jourth or¬ 
der, difcbiming all worldly connettions, and wholly de¬ 
voting himfelf to Vishnu : he continually praflifcd 
the famddhiyaga,ov unio'cwitli tlif Deityiy contemplations 
fixing his mind fo intenfely On Gon, that his vital 
foul leemed concentrated in the Brahma rand hr a, or 

pineal 
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pineal ^Und, while hi:>animal faculties were furpended« 
but h*s body Hill uocorrupted, till the reflux of the 
fpintf put t'acra again in motion; a Hate, in which 
the Hindus adert, that fome Yogis have remained for 
years, and the fanciful gradations of which are mi¬ 
nutely fleferihed in the Yoga-fd/l'ra, and even delineated, 
in the fibres called Shatchacrv, under the emblems of 
lotos-flowers with different numbers of petals, according 
to the fuppofed ftations of the foul in her myflical af- 
cent. From this habit of merging^iW his vital fpirits 
in the idea of the Supreme Being, HERinATXA was 
named Li'na'su; a name which the people repeated 
with enlhufiafm ; and he became the guru, or fpiritual 
dfc-cdor, of the whole nation : he then rambled over 
the earth, finging and dancing, -like a man in a 
phrenfy ; but he fang no h) nins, except thofe which 
himfclf had coinpofcd ; and heme it came, that all 
older hymns were neglelled, while thofe of Lina'su 
alone were committed to memory from his lips, and 
acquired univerfal celebrity. Other particulars of his 
life are mentioned in the Pjirdttflt, where fragments of his 
poetry arc,* moft probably, cited: I. have nO doubt, 
that he was the fame perfon with the Lin vs of the 
Crttis; and, if his hymns can be recovered, they will 
be curious at lead, if not inflrufcUve. Lina'su was 
the eighth in defeent fiom the fage Bharadwa'- 
I*, whom fome call the fon of Vkiiiaspati, or the 
regent of Jv^ilcr : he is faid to have married.at an 
advanced ajge, by the fpecial command of Heri, and 
five of his defeendants are named in the following pe¬ 
digree : 


Bha^radwa'ja, 

Cdrtjfidyands, 

Cjhamydyands, 


Lee'lidy anas 

J.i'na'su, or Lifiayands, 
Cauhddyands, lo. 


G anrivdyands, 
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G aiiri vayands^ Md/kdyands^ 

Cdrundyanii^ 5. Cdmacdyands^ 

BhritydyandSf Sdtic haldyands^ 

Sichdydnds, Cdsucdyands. 

XII. The talc of I.urdhaca relates both to the mo¬ 
rals and ailronomy of the Hindus, and is conftantly re¬ 
cited by the Brahmens on the night of Siva, which falls 
on the fourteenth of Mugha, or of P'hdlgun, according 
as the month begins from the oppohtion or from the 
conjunflion. 

Lubdhaca was dcfccndcd from the race of Palli, 
and governed all the tribes of Cirdtas: he was violent 
and cruel, addicted palftonately to the pleafures of the 
chace, kilting innocent beads without pit)', and eating 
their iJefii without remorfe. On the fourteenth lunar 
day of the dark half of P'hdlgun, he had found no game 
in the foreft ; and at fun-fet, faint with hunger, he rov¬ 
ed along the banks of the Crlfind, dill earnedly look¬ 
ing for foinc animal whom he might dioot: at the be¬ 
ginning of night he afeended a Biha-tTce, which is 
confecrated to Maiia'dl'va, whofe emblem had been 
fixed under it near a fpi'ing of water j and, with a hope 
of difeerning fome bead through the branches, he tore 
off the leaves, which dropped on tlK- hnga, fprinkling 
it with dew; fo that he performed faend rites to the 
God, without intending any ati of religion. In the 
fird watch of the night a large male antelope came to 
thefpring; and Lubdhaca, hearing the found which 
he made in drinking, fixed bis arrow, and took aim at 
the place whence the noife proceeded ; when the ani¬ 
mal, being erwlued by Siva with fpcech and intellect, 
told him, that be had made an .alhgnation with a be¬ 
loved female, and requeded him to wait wiili patience 
till the next day, on which he promifed to letiirn : 
the mighty hunter was foftened, and, though nearl)? 

fain 1 died, 
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famifbcid, permitted the Antelope to depart, having firft 
exa^leo an oath, that he would perfomi his engage¬ 
ment. A female antelope,, one of hi.'? conlbrts, came 
in the fccond watch to drink at the fpring; who was in 
like manner allowed to clcape, on her folemn promife, 
that flie would return, when flie had committed her 
helplefs young to the care of a filter; and ihu.s, in the 
third and fourth watches, two other females were re- 
kafed for a time on pretences nearly fimilar, and on 
limilar promifes. So many atts of tender benevolence 
in fo trying a lituation, and the rites to Maha'de'va, 
which accompanied them fiom watch to watch, though 
with a diftcrent intention, were pleafing to tlie God, 
who enlightened the mind of Lubuhac.a, and raifed in 
llim ferious thoughts on the cruelty of flaying the inno¬ 
cent for the gratification of his appetite: at early dawn 
he returned to his manfion, and, having told his fa¬ 
mily the adventure of the night, afkcd whether, if he 
Ihould kill the antelopes, they would participate his 
guilt, but they difclaimed any ihare in iti, and infifted, 
that, although it was Kis duty to provide then^ with 
fuftenance, the puniflinient of fin nmft fall on him 
folely. The faithful and amiable bealt at that momehi 
approached him, with his three conforts and all his little 
ones,defiring to be the firft viflim; but Lubdhaca exr 
chkimed j that he would never hurt his friend and his guide 
to tlw path of happinefs, applauded them for their ftrift 
obfervance of their promifes, and bade them return to 
the woods,into whifth he intimated a defign of following 
Ujcm as a hermit: his words were no looner uttered, 
than a, celeltial car defeended with a meflenger from 
^iVA, by whofe order the royal convert and the whole 
family of antelopes were foon wafted, with radiant and 
iocorrupftable bodies, to the ftarry. regions, fanned fay 
heavenly nymphs, as they rofc, and fliaded by genii, 
■who held umbrellas, while a chorus of ethcria! fongr 
flers chanted the praifes of tenderncts to living crea- 
ture.s, and a rigorous adherence to truth. Lubdhaca 
3 was 
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■was appointed regent of Sirius, wbich is called the 
yoga liar; his body is chiefly in oar Greater Dog, 
and his arrow feems to extend from /3 in thit afterifm 
to X in the knee of Orion, the three ftars in whofc 
neck, arc the lunar manfion Mrigajiras, or the head of 
the male antelope, who is reprefented looking round at 
the archer; the three (lars in the belt are the females, 
and thole in the fword, their young progeny; Maha'- 
Dh'v\, that he might be near his favourites, placed 
himfcll, it is faid, in the next lunar manfion A'rdra, his 
head being the bright Uar in the flioulder of Orion, 
and his body including thole in the arm with feveral 
fmaller liars in the galaxy. 7 ’he Ton of Lubdhaca 
fuccccded him on earth, and his lineal defcendants.yei 
reign, fays the author of the Purdn, on the delightful 
banks of the Crijhna. 

This legend proves a very material fafl, that the 
Pailis and Cirdias were originally the fame people; it 
feems to indicate a reformation in fome of the religious 
tenetsand habitsof the nations bordering on the Crtjhna: 
and the whole appears connected with the famous 
Egyptian period regulated by the heliacal rifing of Si^ 
rius : the. river here mentioned I fuppofe to be the 
fmallar Crtjhna, or the Sins of the ancients, to named, 
as well as the province of Sire, from the word 5 «r, 
which means a dog, fays Mr. Brlce, in the language of 
that country. '1 he conllellations of Orion and the 
two Dogs point at a llhiilar ftory differently told; but 
the name,of Lu’udhaca feems changed bv llv: Greeks 
into Labdacus; for fince, like the anciem-/ndiani, 
they applied to their new feltlemcnts the hiflory and 
fables of their primitive country, they reprefent Labda¬ 
cus as the grandloii of Cadmus, the fon of Polydo- 
Rus, (for fo they \scic plealed to difguife-the name,) 
and the father of I^aius: now Cadmus, as we hav^ 
fhown, was Cam :> \K] > awara, or Maha'de'va, and Poi 
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lYDOBUi, or PoLYDOTus, was Pallidatta, the gift 
of the national god Palli or Nairrit. As to Laa&acus, 
he died in the flower of his age, or difappeared, fay the 
HinduSj and was tranflated into heaven; but, during his 
ininority,the reigns of government were held by Lycos, 
a fon of Nycteus, or Nactun-chara : he was fuc* 
ceeded by Lai us, which, like Pali, means a herdfman 
or Jkepherd; for Xh», and Ah'd, fignify herds and 
flocks; and thus we find a certain Laius, who had a 
fon Bucolion, and a grandfon Phialus, boih which 
names have a reference to pajlure, for the Shepherds 
were called by the Greeks Ay(\cx.7ot, and Agelaia was 
fynonymous with Pallas. The fon of Laius was 
CL Dipus, with whofe dreadful misfortune, as we inti¬ 
mated in the firlt fetlion,thc Hindus'zrt not unacquaint¬ 
ed, though they mention his undefigned'inceil-in a 
different manner, and fay, that Yogabrashta', whom 
they deferibe as a flagitious woman, entered into, the 
fervicc of fome cowherds, after the miferable death of 
her fon Maha'su'r.a, or the Great Hero,-by Lina'su, 
the fon of LuBnHACA,*who was defeended from Pal- 
u : the whole llory feems to have been Egyptian, 
though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their own 
country. 

XIII. The lafl piece of hiftory, mixed with anaOro- 
logical fable, which 1 think it ufeful to add, becaufe 
it relates to Barbara, is the legend of Da'sarat'ha, 
or the monarch, zvho/e cdY had home him to ten regions, 
or to the eight points, the Zenith,-and thq nadir : it 
is told both in the Bhaivijhya Purdn and the Brdhmdnda. 
He was defeended from Su'rya, or He'li, which is 
a name of the Sun in Greek and in Sanferit: one of his 
anceftors, the great Raghu, had conquered the feven 
d-wipas, or the whole earth, and Vishnu bfccamc iiV; 
camate in the perfon of his fon Ra'machandra. It 
bppened in the reign of Dasabat’ha, that Sani, hav¬ 
ing juft left the lunar roanfion Critticd, or the Pleiads, 

2 wa; 
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was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call Rehmi^ 
and that paOage of Saturn is diOinguifhed by the ap¬ 
pellation of Sacata-bheda^ or the feilion of the wtin: 
an univerfal drougiit having reduced the country to the 
deepeft dillrcfs, and a total depopulation of it being 
apprehended, the king fiHnmoned all his aftrologcrs and 
philofophers, who alcribcd it folely to the unfortunata 
paiTage of the malignant planet; and Vasishi’ua 
added, that, unlefs the monarch hirnfclf would attack 
Sani, as he llrongly advifed, neither In dr a nor Bka'h** 
MAhimfelf could prevent the continuance of thedrought 
for twelve years. Dasarat^ha that inilant afeended 
his miraculous car of pure gold, and placed himfelf at 
the entrance'of Rohini, blazing like his progenitor the 
Sun, and draw'ing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanhdr/i/lra, which attratdsall things with irrefifti- 
ble violence : Sani, the Jlozu-moving,child of 
drtjjed in ahlut robe, crowned with a diadem, havin/r four 
amts, holding a bow, a fpiked’weapon, and a a meter^ 
(thus he is deferibed in one verfe) difeerned his formi¬ 
dable opponent from th| laft 'degree of Criilicd, and 
rapidly defeended intp the land otBarbara, which burft 
into a flame, while he concealed himfelf far under 
ground. The hero followed him ; and his legions, 
marching to his affiftance, periflicd inthe burning i'ands; 
but Sani was attrafted by the magiletick lorce of the 
Sanhdrdjlra, and, after a vehement conllicl, was over¬ 
powered by Dasakat’ha, who compelled him to pro- 
mife, that he never more would aiteinjit to pdfs tbrcHigh 
the wain of Rohini : the viclor then returnell to his pa¬ 
lace, and the regent of the planet went to $Atn Jl'hdn 
in Barbara, while the ground, on w hich he had fought, 
aflumed a red hue. The Hindu allrologers fay, that 
Sani has hitherto performed his promifc, but that, in 
four or five years, he will approach fo nearly to Rohini 
that great mifehirf may be feared from fo noxious a 
planet, who has nothing in this age to apprehend from 
a hero in a fclf-moviiig tar with an irreiiltible weapon: 
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they add, that Mangala, or Mars^ the child of 
Prit'htvi, has alfo been prevented from travcrfing 
the ■waggon of Rohini, but that Vrihaspati, SIjcra, 
and Budiia, or jfupitir, Venus, and Mercury, pafs it 
freely and innocently, while it is the conftant path of 
Soma, or the Moon, of whom-^the beautiful Rohin'i, or 
Aldeberhan\, is the favourite confort. 

The hillory of Dasarat'ii being immediately con- 
jie 3 ed with that of Ra^machandra, and confequently 
of the firft colonies who fettled in India, it may pro¬ 
perly conclude thls^hird feftion, which has'been con¬ 
fined to the demigods and fages, who diftinguifhed 
themfclves in the countries bordering on the Nile of 
JSiktopta ; and, whatever may be thought of fome ety¬ 
mological COwhich I have generally confirmed 
by facts and circumftances, it has been proved, I truft, 
by pofitive evidence, that the ancient Indians were ac¬ 
quainted with thole coitntries, with the courfe of that 
celebrated river, and with Mifra^ or Egypt. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS 

ON THE PRECED INC ESSAY, 


Bv THE PRESIDEXT. 

S INCE 1 am pcrfuadcd, gentlemen, that the learned 
EHay on Egypt and the A'i/c, which you have juft 
attentively hcard,hai afforded) on equal delight with thal 
which I have my felt' received from it, I cannot refrain 
from endeavouring to incrcafc )'oiir faiisfaclion,by con- 
fefting openly, thal I have at length abandoned the 
greateft part of that natural diftruff, and incredulity, 
which Jiad taken poffelTion of my mind, before I had 
examined the foiirces from which our excel lent affociate, 
Lieutenant Wickord, has drawn fo great a variety of 
new and inierefting opinions. Having lately read,again 
and againj^ both alone, and with a Pandit, the numerous 
original paffages in the Purdnas, and other Sanjerit 
books, which the writer of the differtation adduces in 
fupport of his affertions, I am happy in bearing tefti- 
mony to his perfeft good faith,and general accuracy,both 
in his extrafts, and in the iianflations of them; nor 
fhould I declire the trouble of annexing literal verfions 
of them all, if our Third Volume were not already filled 
with a fufftfient ftore of curious and (my own part 
being excepted) of valuable papers: there are two, 
however, of Mr. Wilford’s extratls from the Puri- 
nas, which deferve a verbal tranllation ; and I, there¬ 
fore, exhibit them word for word, with a full convic¬ 
tion of their genuinenefs and antiquity. 

Thefirft of them is a little poem, in the form of the 
hymns aferibed to Orpheus, in praife of the Nila, 
which all the Brahmens allow to be a facred river in 
Cu/ha^dwi'fi, and which we may confidently pronounce 

ti^ 
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to be the Nile: it is taken from the Scanda-puran^ and 
fuppofed to be the compofition of Visva'mitra, the 
father of Sacontala', with whofe life you are well 
acquainted: 

»• “ Cdl't^ Crtjlind, likowife Nila'; 'Syamd^ Cdld, 

and Ajitd alfo : Anja~ndbha and 'Sydmala: Mecha- 
“ cd too, and Pdvani; 

2. “ Aghahd and Mocjhadd .—Thcfe t\>elve profpe- 
“ rous names of the Cdlicdt in whatever receptacle of 
“ water 

3. A man (hall repeat at the time of bathing, he 
♦* (hall gain the fruit of an ablution in the C^li. No 
“ dream on earth is equal to the river Ca/i, as a giver 
“ of increafe to virtue. 

4. “ He, who has bathed in. her Jlream, is wholly 
** releafed from the murder of a Brahmen^ and every 
** other crime : they, -who have been offenders in 

the higheft degree, are purified by her, and con- 
“ fequently who have committed rather inferior 

lins. 

5. “ They, who have arrived on the bank of the 
“ river Cali, are indubitably releafed from fin; and 
“ even by a fight of the river Cali, an afiemblage of 
** crimes is 'quite effaced : 

6. “ But to declare the-fruit gained by bathing in her 
« -waters, is impoffible even for Bra'hma. Thefe de- 

lightful and exquifite names whatever men 

7. “ Shall repeat, even they are conjidered as duly 

bathed in the river Cali: conflantly, therefore, mufl 

“ they be repeated with all pojfible attention.” 


Here 
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Here I muft obferve5 that the couplets of the V^a, 
which our learned friend has quoted at the beginning 
of his Effay, are in a fimilar ftrain to thofe of Visva'- 
MiTRA i nor have a doubt of their authenticity, becaufe. 
the fifth line is clearly in a very ancient dialed, and the 
original ends in the manoer of the Hindu ’Scripture, 
with a repetition of the two laft words; but eilbc* we 
inuft rejed a redundant fyllablein the concluding verfe, 
(though fuch a redundance often occurs in the Vedajor 
we muft give a different verfion of it. The line is 

Sitafitasamayog^dt param yd\\ naniverlate^ 

which may thus b? rendered; “ By whofe union of 
“ white and dark azure waters^ a mortal, who bathes 
“ in themt attains the Moft High, /row -whofe prefence 
“ he returns dot to this terrcfnal munfion." 

Of the fecond paffage, from the Padma-purdn, the 
following tranflation is minutely exad : 

1. “To Satyavarman, that fovereign of the 
“ whole earth, were born three fons; the eldeft, ShTcr- 
“ma; then, C’harma ; and, thirdly^ Jya'p£ti by 
“ name: 

2. “ They were all men of good morals, excellent 
“ in virtue and virtuous deeds, fkilled in the ufe of 
“ weapons to llrike with or to be thrown; brave men, 
“ eager for viSory in battle. 

3. “ But Satyavarman, being continually de- 
“ lighted with devout meditation, and feeing his fons 
“ fit for dominiony laid upon them the burden of go- 
*• vernraent. 


H h 


VoL. rii. 


4. “ whilfl 
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4. He remained honoring and fatisfying the 
Gods, 100 priefts, and kine. One day by the acl of 
deftiny, the king, having drunk mead, 

5. ** Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked : then 
* was he feen by C’harma, and by him were hits two 
** Brothers called, 

6. To whom he /aid: What now has befallen ? 
“In what ftate is this our fife ? By thofe two was 
“ he hidden with clothes, and called to his fenfcs again 

and again. 

7. Having recovered his intelleft, and perfeflly 
“ knowing what had paffed, he curfed C’harma, Jay- 
** ing: Thou flialt be the fcrvant of fervants ; 

8. “ And^ fincc thou waft alaughcr^n theirprefenot 
from laughter fhalt thou acquire a name. Then be 

“ gave to Sherma thcvide domain on the fouth of the 
“ fhowy mountain, 

9. “ And to he gavcall on the north of the 

inowy mountain ; but he, by the power of religious 

“contemplation, attained fuprcme blifs.” 

Nov you will probably think, that even the concife- 
nefs and* liniplicity of this narrative are excelled by the 
Mojaick rclationa>f the fame adventure; but, whatever 
may be our opinion of the old Indian ftylc, this <*xtrart 
moft cleat ly proves, that the Satyavrata, of Satya- 
varman, of the Purdns was the fame perfonage (as it 
has been afferted in a former publication) with the Noah 
of Scripture, and w6 confequently iuc the utmoft limit 
of Hifidu Chronology; nor can it be with re^fon inferred 
from the identity of the ftorics, that the divin&Iegiflator 

borrowed 
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borrowed eay part of his work from the EgypUdnt : he 
Was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their learning, fitch 
as it was) but he wrote what he knew to be truth itfelf, 
independently of their tales, in which truth was blended 
with fables; and their age was not fo remote from the 
days of the Patriarch, but that every occurrence in his 
life might naturally have been preferved by traditions 
from father to fon. 

We may now be alTured, that the old Hindus had a 
knowledge of JW?/r and of the Nih; that the legends o( 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia (to feleft one example out 
of many) were the fame with thofe of Cape'ya and 
Ca'syapi ; that Perseus and Andromeda were no 
other than PA'RASicAand Antarmaqa'; and that Lord 
Bacon, whom, with all his faults, (and grievous faults 
they were,) we may juftly call (he great architeU oj (ht 
temple of knozuledge^ concluded rightly, that the Mytho¬ 
logy of th» Greeks, which their oldefl writers do not 
pretend to have invented, was no more than a light air, 
which had pajfed from a more ancient people into the 
flutes of the Grecians, and which.they modulated into 
fuch dcfcants as bed fuited their fancies and the ftate of 
their new fettlements: but we mull ever attend to 
the diltindion between evidence and conjeBilre ; and t 
am not yet fully fatisfied with many paits. of Mf- 
Wi i ford’s Effay, which are founded on !(.) uncertain 
a bafis as conjeBural Etymology; though I readily ad* 
mh, that his etymologies are always ingenious, often 
plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be confirmed by 
hidorical proof. Let me conclude thefc remarks with 
applying to Him the words of the memorable writcf 
whom I have juft named, and with expreffing an opi¬ 
nion, in which I have no doubt of your concurrence, 
“ Th''t, with perfevering indufiry, and with fcrupulout 
“ attention to genealogies, monuments, inferiptiona, 
** names and titles, derivations of words, traditions and 
** archives, fragments of hidory, and fcattered paffa- 

H h a “ ges 
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“ ges from rare books on very different fubjeSs, be 
“ has preferved a venerable tablet from the Jhipwreck 'of 
“ time; a work, opcrofe and painful to the author, but 
“ extremely delightful to his readers, and highly dc- 
“ ferving their grateful acknowledgments." 
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A 

DESCRIPTION 

or THE 

PLANT BUTE A. 

Bv Dh. ROXBURGH. 

I, J 'HE Maduga of the Gentoos^ and Plafo of the 
Horlvs Malabaricui* is a middle fized, or 
rather a large, tree, not very common on the low- 
lands*of this coaft, but much more fo up amongft the 
mountains: it calls its leaves during the cold fcafon j, 
they come out tfgain with the flowers about the 
months of March and April, and the feed is ripe in 
June or July. 

Trunk irregular, generally a little crooked, covered 
with alh-colourcd, fpongy, thick, llightly-fcabrous 
bark, the middle ilrata of which contain a red juice 
hereafter to be mentioned. 

Branches very irregularly'bent in various dire6.ion&; 
young Ihoots downy. 

I, eaves alternate, fpreading, tbreed, from eight to fix- 
teen inches long. Leaflets emarginated, or founded 
at the ape.x,leathery,above Ihining and pretty fmooth, 
below llightly hoary, entire: the pair are obliquely 
oval, from four to feven inches long, and from three 
lo four and a half broad; the exterior one invcrlj? 
hearted, or, in other words, tranfverfely oval, and 
confiderably larger than the lateral. 


Common 


* The Bvtia Frondoja of Korxic. 
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Common Petiole round, wbcn young, downy, the 
length of the hsrflets. 

Stipules of the Petiole fmall, recurved, downy. 

■ ' .. . pf the l4iaflets awled. 

Blaceme terminal, axillary, and form uberoGties ovei 
the naked woody branchlets, ftanding in every direc¬ 
tion, rigid, covered with a foft grecniGi purple down. 

f LOWERS Papilionaceous, pendulous, pedicelled, fafei- 
clcd, large, their ground of a beautiful deep red, 
(haded with orange and filvcr-eolourcd down, wliich 
gives them a molt elegant appearance. 

Pedicels round, about an inch Ion 4, articulated near 
the apex, and covered with the fame grecnifh vel- 
^et-ii^e down. 

Bracts, one below the infcrlion of each pedicel, lanced, 
falling, two fimilar but fmallcr, preffing on the Caly.x, 
falling'alfo. 

Calvx : Perianth belled, leathery, two-lipped, upper 
lip large, fcarce emarginated ; under three-toothed, 
covered with the fame dark gieen down that the ra¬ 
ceme and pedicels are covered with, withering. 

COROL : 

Banner reflefted, egged, pointed, very little longer 
than the wings. 

Wings afeending, lanped, the length of the keel. 
Keel below two paned, afeending, large, mooned, 
the length of the wings and banner. 

Btamens : Glaments one and nine, afeending in a regu¬ 
lar fcniicircle, about as long as the eorol. 

Anthers equal, linear, ere£i. 


3 


Pistil : 
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PjsTii,: Gfm ihort,thick, pcdicelled, lanced, downy. 
Stylr afcending, a little larger than the filaments. 
Stigma ihialK glandulous. 

Pe RiCARP, !n:mf pedicellcd, large, pendulous, all, 
but the ar , x where the feed is lodged, leafy, downy, 
about fx inches long by two broad, never opening 
of uielf. 

Seed one,lodged at the point of the legume, oval, much 
compreffed, finooth, brown, from an inch and a qoar- 
ter to an inch and a half long, and about one broad. 

From natural fiffures, and woun^ls made in the bark 
of this tree, during the hot feafon, there idues a moft 
beautiful red juice, which foon hardens’into a ruby-co¬ 
loured brittle aftringent gum : but it foon lofes its beau¬ 
tiful colour, if expo'fed to the air : to prefcrvbthe co¬ 
lour, it mud be gathered as foon as it becomes hard, 
and kept clofely corked up in a bottle. 

This gum, held in a flame of a candle, fwells and 
burns away flowly, without fmeU or the Icaft flame, intc 
a coal, and then into fine light white afhes: held in the 
mouth it foon diJTolves; it taftes llrongly, but (Imply, 
aftringent j heat does not foiten it, but rather renders it 
more brittle; pure w^ter diflblves it perfectly; the folu. 
tion is of a deep'red colour; it is in a great meafust 
foluble in fpirits, but this folutioti is paler, and a Ittiia 
turbid;the watery folutionalfo becomes turbidwheo fpi- 
rit is added, and the fpiriiuous more clear by the addi¬ 
tion of water; diluted vitriolic acid renders, both folu- 
tions turbid, mild cauitic Vegetable alkali changes tha 
colour of the watery folution . to a clear deep fierf 
red ;* the fpirituous it alfo deepens, bui in a lefs degree: 

Sal 

• With an alkalized decoftion of this gnm I tried to dye cotton 
cloth prepared with alum, with fugar of lead, aud with a foluuon of 

Un 
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Sal Mariis changes the watery folution tnto a good 
durable ink. 

I hefe arc, I think, proofs that a very fmall pro¬ 
portion of refin is prefent in this fubftance: in this it 
differs effeptially from the gum refin called Kino, or 
Gummi rubrum ajlringens, which the Edinburgh College 
has taken into their materia mcdica (I have ulfed the 
recent gum jn making my experiments, which may 
make fomc difference}; but as this can be moft per¬ 
fectly diffolved in watery menftiua, it may prove of 
life where a fpirituous folution of the former (being 
the moft complete) cannot be lb properly adminiftered, 
confequentiy it may prove a valuable acquifition alfo. 

Infusions of the flowers, cither frelh or dried, dyed 
cotton cloth, previoufly impregnated witK a folution of 
alum or alum and tartar, of a moft beautiful bright yel¬ 
low, vt<hich was more or lefs deep according to the 
flrengtb of the infufion : a little alkali added to the infu- 
fion, changes it to*a deep reddilh orange; it then dyed 
tinprepared cotton cloth of the fame colour, which the 
heaft acid changes to a yellow or lemon: thefe beautiful 
colours I have not been able to render perfeflly per- 
fnanent. 

Amongft nymberlefs experiments, I exprefled a quan- 
flty of the juice of the frelh flowers, which was diluted 
with alum water, and rendered pcrfeftly clear by depu¬ 
ration : it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, 
|tito a foft extrafl; this proves a brighter water-colour 
any gamboge I have met with; it is one year 
frftcc I firlt ufed ft, and if remains bright. 


Jnfiifions 


tin 'n aqva regia, but the redt produced thereby were bad : that where 
plum war employed, was the bell. 
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InfuTions of the dried flowers yielded me an extraft 
very little,,if any thing, inferior to the laft mentioned; 
they yield alfo a very fi-ne durable yellow lake, and all 
thefe in a very large proportion. 

The Lac infefts arc frequently found on the fmall 
branches and tin: j)etiolc.s of the leaves of this tree ; 
whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to im 
prove the colourof theirredcoKuiringmatter, I catinot 
fay ; it would require a fet of experiments accurately 
made on fpecimens of lac gathered from the various 
trees'it is found on, at the fame time and as nearly as 
pofliblc from the fame place, to determine this point. 

I do not find that the natives make any ufe of the 
gum or flowers,’although they promife to be valuable, 
the former as a medicine, and the latter as a pigment 
and dying drug. 

II. Butea'SuperbA,* Tiga Madura of the Gentoos, 
is a very large twining Ihrub, k native f)f the moun¬ 
tains. Flowering time, the begituting of the hot 
feafon. 

Root fpindfe-forro, .very large. 

Stem twining, as thick as, or thicker than, k man's leg,, 
woody, very long, running over large trees. Bark, 
alh-coloured, pretty fmooth. 

« 

Blanches like the flem, but fmall, and witha fmooiher 
bark. 

I-EAVEs alternate, threcd, remote, very large. 

Leak LETS 


• So i:a!i.c<I In- Dr. Roxjjoroh. 
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LEArtm^owny^in other refpeds as in Butea Frondo^a^ 
but greatly larger: thtf exterior one is generally 
about twenty inches long, and broad in proportion) 
the lateral fomewhat lefs. 

Racemes as in the former, but much larger. 

Flowers alfo the fame, only much larger, and more 
numerous. 

Calyx divided as the other, but the divifmns longer, 
and much more pointed. 

CoROL the fame. 

Legumes and feed as in the former, but rather larger. 

Wljen this fpecies is in full flower, I do not think the 
vegetable world oflers a more gaudy Ihow : the flowers 
are incomparably beautiful, very large, and very nuroe* 
rous; the colours are fo exceedingly vivid, that my beft 
painter has not been able, with ius utmoft (kill, to 
come any thing like near their brightnefs. 

From filTures, &c. in the bark, the fame fort of 
ruby-coloured aftringent gum exudes ; the flowers alfo 
yitld the fame beautiful yellow dye and pigment. 


Dr. Roxb^kch's Defeription of the Nirivm TinSoriun would 
have been fubjeined ; but the publication of it is delayed, until the 
Society have been favoured with the lefult of his father experiments. * 


XV. 
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ON THB 

ma-nufacture of indigo 

AT AM30RE, 

Br LiBCTtKAHT CoLOKBi. CLAUDE MARTIN. 

I PRESENT thff Society with a Ihort defcription of 
the procefs obfefved in the culture and manufadure 
of Indigo in Uiis part of India. The Ambore diftrid ia 
comprifed within a range of furrounding hills of amode- 
rate height. The river Pa/Zar, declining from its appa¬ 
rent foutherly direction, enters this diftrifl about three 
miles from the ea^ward, wafhes the Ambore Pettah^ a 
fmill neat village, diftam three miles to the fouthward 
of the fort of that name, fituated in a beautiful valley; 
the (kirts of the hills covered with the Palmeria and 
Date trees, from the produce of which a confiderable 
quantity of coarfe fugar is made; this tra£t is fertilized 
by numerous rills of water condu£led from the river 
along the margin of the heights, and throughout tbe in¬ 
termediate extent: this element being con^yed in thefe 
artificial canals (three feet deep,) affording a pure and 
cryftal current of excellent water for the fupply ofahe 
Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoa-nut, planta¬ 
tions ; the highefi fituated lands affording Indigo, ap¬ 
parently without any artificial watering, and attaining 
maturity at this feafon notwithllanding theint^nfenefs cu 
the heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent rifing 
to too, and out of it to 120 ; the plant affording even 
in the driefi fpots good foliage, although more luxu¬ 
riant in moifler fituations. 1 am juft returned from ex 
amining the manufadure of this article. Firft, tbe 
plant is boiled in earthen puts of about eighteen 
tnches diatneter, difpofed on tbe ground in excavated 

ranges. 
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TUJgeSf /roia twenty to thirty feet long, and one broad, 
accoritibg to the nutiaber ufed. When the boiling pro* 
cela Afesextradted all the colouring matter afcertainable 
by the colour exhibited, the extrad is immediately 
poured into an adjoining fmall jar fixed in the ground 
W its reception, and is thenceladed in fmall pots into 
larger jars difpofed on adjoining higher ground, being 
firftfiltered through a cloth; the jar, when three-fourths 
full, is agitated with a fplit' bamboo extended into a 
circle, of a diameter from thirteen to twenty inches,'the 
hoop twilled .with a fort of coarfe ftraw, with which the 
manufafturer proceeds to beat or agitate the extra6l, un* 
til a granulation of the fecula takes {ilace, the operation 
Continuing nearly for the fpace of three-fourths of an 
hooxi' * prcciptant, compofed of red earth and water, 
hi me fftiamity of four quart bottles, is poured into the 
jaX, which' after mixttite is allowed to fiand the Whole 
night, and in the morning the rupermeumbent fluid is 
drawn off through three or four apertures perforated in 
the fide pf the jar in a vertical diredion, the lowelt 
naching to within five inches of the bottom, fufficient 
ta retain the fecula, Which is carried to the houfes, and 
Aficd in bags. 

This is the whole of the procefs recurred to in this 
paxt, which, 1 think, if adopted in Bengal^ might in no- 
fiBail degree fupeXfede the neceffity of raifing great and 
eitpcnfive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure 
of ib much money in dead flock, before they can 
make any Indigo in the European method; to which I 
have to add, that Indigo thus obtained poffeffcs a very 
&ik quality. 

As I think thefe obfervations may be ufeful to the 
manufaBurers in Bengal^ I could wifli to fee them 
printed in the Tranfaclions of the Afiatick Society. 

Atuhore^ 

ad Apritf 'ijgi 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 

ON THE 

MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO, 


By Mr. De COSSIGNY. 


' 4 'Ills experiment (the Indian proccfs) infallibljr 
“ fhows, that Indigo may be produced by dif- 
“ fercnt methods, and how much it is to be regretted 
“ that the European artifts ^louid remain conftantly 
“ wedded to their 'method or routine, without having 
yet made the neceflary inquiries towards attaining 
“ perfeftion. Many travellers on the coaft of Coro- 
“ mandel having been hiuck with the apparent fim- 
“ plicity of the means ufed by the Indians in prep^r. 
“ in’g Indigo, from having feen their artiUs employed 
“ in the open air with only earthen jars, and from not 
** having duly examined and weighed the extent of the 
“ detail of their procefs, apprehended that it is effefled 
“ by eafier means than with the^Iarge vats of mafonry 
and the machinery employed by Europeans : but 
they have been greatly miftaken, the whole appearing 
** a deluGve conclufion from the following obfervatmn, 
viz. that one man can, in the European method of 
roanufa&ure, bring to ifiue one vat containing fifty 
** bundles of plant, which, according to their .latitre 
** and quality, may afford from ten to thirty pounds 
” of Indigo; whereas, by the Indian procefs, one cro- 
ployed during the fame time would probably only 
** produce one pound of Indigo: the European method 
is therefore the moft fimple, as well as every art where 
** machinery is ufed inftead of manual labour.” 


NOTE. 


XVI. 


Expenence alone oinfl decide between the oppofiie opinioas of Ola* 
Del Madtim and M. Cossicny. 
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XVI. 

DISCOURSE THE NINTH, 

ON THE 

ORIGIN AUD FAMILIES of NATIONS. 

Delivered 2^d February^ *79*- 
By the president. 

Y OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much in¬ 
dulgence to my difeourfes oiv the five Aftatkk 
nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed along their 
fcveral borders, or interfiperfed over (heir mountains, 
that I cannot but flatter myfelf with an alTurance of 
being heard with equal attention, while I trace to one 
centre the three great families from which thofe 
nations appear to have proceed'ed, and then hazard a 
few conjeftures on the different courfes which they may 
be fuppofed to have taken toward the countries in 
which we find them fettled at the dawn of all genuine 
hiftory. 


Let us begin with a Ihort review of the ffropofitions, 
to which we have gradually been led, and feparate fuck 
as are morally certain from fuch as are only probable: 
that the firft race of Perfians and Indians^ to whom we 
may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old 
Egyptians orEthiops, originally fpokc the fame language, 
and profeffed the lame popular faith, is capable, in my 
humble opinion, of incontedible proof; that the Jews 
AndAtabi, il\c A//yrians,or fccondPcry'Jt.jj race, the peo¬ 
ple 
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pie who fpoke SyrmcJ^ and a numerous tribe oi 
mans, ufed one primitive dialeQ, wholly diftina from 
the idiom iuitmentiened, is, I believe, undifputed,antf 
I am fiire, indifputabiej but tjiat the fettlcrsin C/itna and 
^^tfkhad a common origin with the Hindus,is no more 
inih highly probable; and that all the Tartars, as they 
arcinaccuratelycalled, were primarily ofa third feparate 
branch, totally differing from the two others in lan¬ 
guage, manners, and features, may indeed be plaufibly 
eonjeaured, bat cannot, from thercafons alledged in a 
foimereffay, be pcrfoicuoufly (hown, and for the pre- 
fr*nt, therefore, muft oe merely affirmed. Could tbefe 
fifts be verified by the beft attainable evidence, it 
wftuld not, I prefiime, be doubted, that the whole earth 
w’as peopled by a variety of ihoots from the Indian, 
Arabian, and Tartarian branches, or by fuch inter¬ 
mixtures of theirf, as, in a courfe of ages, might natu- 
raHy teve happened. 

Now 1 admit without hefitation the aphorifm of Lik- 
w*trs^ that, “ in the beginning God created one pair 

only of every living, fpecies, which has a diverfity 
“ of icxbut, fince'that fncomparable naturalift ar¬ 
gues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vegc- 
aabjes; and from an hypothelis, that the water on this 
globe has been continually fubfiding, I venture to pro- 
Ooec a (horter and clofer argument in fupport of his 
dodrine. That Nature, of which fimplicity appears 
a diftipguifliing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a 
Biaxini in'philofophy; and agajnft thofc who deny 
anaxims we cannot difptite; but it is vain and fuper- 
fiuous to do by many means, vihat may be done by Jevter , 
and this is another axiom received into courts of jutfi- 
cature from ihe fcbools of philofophers: we mujl not 
aberefore, fays our great Newton, admit more caufes •/ 
Itthirat things, than tkvje which are true, and fujfficieimy 
eucbunf Jor rcatural phenomena; but it is true, that one 
pair at leajl of every living fpecies mull at firft have 

been 
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been cieated; and that one human pair wiu fuftcient 
for the population of our globotn a period of no conO* 
derable lengthy (on the very moderate fuppoiition of 
lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of 
anceftors left on an average two children, and each of 
them two more,) is evident from the rapid increafe of 
mimbcfs in geometrical progreOion, fo well known lo 
thofe who have ever taken the trouble to fum a ferie* 
of as many t'rms as they fuppote generations of men 
in two or three thoufand years. It follows, that the 
Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine 
Author) created but one pair of our fpecies; yet, had 
it not been (among other reafons) for the devaftations^ 
which hillory has recorded, of water and fire, wars, fa* 
mine, and peftilence, this earth would not now have 
bad room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the human 
lacn then be, as we may confidently affume, of one oa-< 
awnl fpecies, they mull ail have proceeded from one 
pnlr; and if perfea jullice be, as it is moft indubitably 
an effential attftbute of GOD, that pair mufl have been 
gifted with fufficient wifdom'and ftrength to be vir* 
tuous^ and, as far as their nature admitted, happy, 
but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious, and 
confequently degraded: whatever might be their option, 
they muft people in time the region where they firft 
were eftablifhed, and their numerous defcendaiits muft 
neceflarily feek new countries, as inclination might 
prompt,accident lead, them; they would of courfe 
migrate in ftparate families and clans, which, forgetting 
by degrees the language of their common pr/)genitor, 
would form new dialefts to convey new ideas, both 
fimpleand complex: natural affection would unite thern 
at ffrft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and 
only cement of focial union in the abfence of publick. 
honiair and juftice, for which in evil times it is a gener^ 
fuhiUtute, would combine them at length in commui- 
ties more or lefs regular; laws would be propofed by a 
part of each community, but enatited by the whole) and 
Vor. III. 1» government 
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governments would be varioufly arranged for IhdbappK 
iicfs or mifcry of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wifdom, or depravity and folly; fo.fhat, in 
lefsthan three thonfand years, the world would exhibit 
Uie fame appearances which we may a£lually obferve 
on it in the age of the great Arabian impollor. 

On tliat part of it to which our united refearches are 
generally confined, we fee jive races of men peculiarly 
diHinguifiled, in the time of Mu hammed, for their 
multitude and extent of dominion; but we have re¬ 
duced them to three^ becaufe we can difeover no 
Biorc, that cflentially differ in language, religion, man¬ 
ners, and other known characlerilticks: now thefe three 
races, how varioufly foeverthey may at prefent be dtf- 
perfed and intermixed, mull (if the preceding conclu- 
lions be juflly drawn) have migrated originally from a 
central country, to find which is the problem propofad 
for folution. buppofc it folved; and give any arbitrtRy 
name to that centre: let it, if you jileafe, be Iran. The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have 
been concentrated in Iran j and there only in faft we 
lec4races of them in the earliell hiltorical a^; but, for 
the lake of greater prccifion, conceive the whole em¬ 
pire of J?an^ with dll its mountains and valleys, plains 
and rivers, to be every way infinitely diminifhed ; the 
firft winding courles, therefore, of all the nations pro¬ 
ceeding from it by land, and neatly at theXame tima^ 
will be little right lines, but without interfeflions, bc* 
caufe thofe courfescould not have thwarted andcroH'ed 
one another; if then yon confidcr the feats of all tfie 
migrating nations as points in a furrounding figure, you 
.will perceive.that the feveral rays,diverging from Iran, 
may be drawn to them without any uuerfedion ; but 
(liis will not happeti, if you alfinnc as a centre ArAa, 
bv'Egypt ; India, Tarlaty, or CInna : it follows, that 
I?an, or Peijia, (I contend for .'/n meaning, not the 
name,) was ihc central country which we fought. This 

3 mode 
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mode oi reafoning I have adopted, not from any affec- 
tatioo you will do me the juftice to believe) of a 
fcientifick ^irtion, but for the fake of concifenefs and 
variety,and liom a wifh to avoidTepetitioiis; the fub* 
ftance of my argument having been detailed in a diffe¬ 
rent form at the clofc of another difcourfe; nor does 
the argumcnt in any form rife to dcmonftration, Avhicii 
thequeftion by no means admits: it amounts, however, 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and cre«* 
dible teftimony, as all mankind hold fufficient for de- 
cifions affefting properly, freedom, and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of 
A/idy and confequently, as it might be proved, of the 
whole earth, fprang from three branches of one Item.: 
and that thofe branches have fliot into their prefent flate 
of luxuriance, in a period comparitivcly Ihort, is ap¬ 
parent from a fa6l nniverfally acknowledged, that we 
find no certain monument, or even probable tradition,, 
of nations planted, empires and ftates raifed, laws en- 
afted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en¬ 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above 
twelve, ordltnoft fifteen or fixiecn, centuries beforelhe 
birth of Christ; and from another fart, which cannot 
be controverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand 
years would have been fully adequate to the fuppufed 
propagation, dilFullon, and eftablifhmeiit of the hu¬ 
man race. 

The mod ancient hiftory of that race, ahd the oldeft 
compofition perhaps in the world, is a work in Hebrew, 
which we may fuppofe at firft, for the fake of our ar¬ 
gument, to have no higher authority than any other 
work of equal antiquity that the refearches of the cu- 
noiis had accidentally brought to light: it is afenbed or 
Mwbah; for fo he writes his own name, t\hich, after 
the Grerlis and Romans^ we have chang-rJ into Moses; 
and, though it was manifcftly hi'^ objert to give an hil- 
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torica! account of a Tingle family} he bat introduced it 
with a ihort view of the primitive world, and>hi$ in> 
trodu6tion has been divided, per|^ps improperly, into 
eleven, chapters. After deferibinj^ith awful fublimity 
the creation of thi.s univerfe, he averts, that one pair of 
every animal fpecics was called from nothing into exift* 
cncc ; that the human pair were flrong enough to be 
happy, but free to be miferable^that, from deluiioa 
and temerity, they difobeyed their nipreme Benefaftor, 
whofe goodnefs could not pardon them ceniiftently with 
his jultice; and that they received a punifiiment ade> 
^uate to their difobediepce, but foftened by a myftcrious 
fromife to be accomplifhed in their defeendants. We 
cannot but believe, ou the fuppofition juft made of a 
biftory uninfpired, that thefe fa£ls were delivered by 
tradition from the iirft pair,' and related by Moses in 
a ftgurative ftyle; not in that fort of allnpry which 
rhetoricians deferibe as a mere aifemldage of ncuphars, 
hut in thefymbolical modeof writing adopted by eaftern 
lages, to cmbellifli and dignify biftorical truth; and, if 
thuwere a time for fuch illuftrations, we might produce 
(he lame account of the creatiomnd the /al^ exprefifed 
by Tymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Pttrutias them- 
lelvjpE, and even from the Vitlat which appears to ftand 
next in antiquity to the live books of Moses. 


The (ketch of antediluvian hiftory, in whMi we find 
many dark paflages, is followed by the narrative of a 
deluge, which deftroyed the whole race of man, exedpi 
four pairs; lan biftorical faEl admitted as true h^very 
nation to whofe literature we have acceis, and,particu¬ 
larly by the ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire 
Purdna to the detail of that event, which they relate, as 
dAial, in fymbols or allegories. I concur moft heartily 
yitb thofe, who iniift, that, in proportion as any ibft 
mentioned in hiftory Teems repugnant to the couift of 
nature, or, in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evi- 
lIcBce is required to induce a rational belief of it: but we 

hear 
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bear without incredulity, that cities have beeix over- 
wheiincd by eruptions from burning niountains« terri¬ 
tories laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole iflands depo¬ 
pulated by earthquake |4 if then we look at the firma¬ 
ment fprinkled with innumerable ilars ; if we conclude 
by a fair analogy, that every Oar is a fun, attra6Ung, 
like ours, a fyllem of inhabited planets; and if our ar¬ 
dent fancy, fearing hand in hand with found reafon, 
waft us beyond the vifible fphere into regions of ina- 
meniity, difclofing other celcitial expanfes, and other 
fyftems of funs and worlds, on all fides without number 
or end, we cannot but confider the fubmerfion of our 
little fperoid as an infinitely lefs event in refpeft of the 
immeafurable univerfe, than the deftru^tion of a city or 
an ifie in refped of this habitable globe. Let a general 
flood, however, be fuppofed improbable, in proportion 
to the magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the con¬ 
current evidences of it are completely adequate to t^e 
fuppofed improbability; but, as wc cannot here expa¬ 
tiate on thoie piotd's, we proceed to the fourth imfior- 
tant fad recorded in the Mo/aick hiftory ; I mean the 
firft propagation and early dilperfion of mankind in jfe- 
parate Jamilia to (eparate places of. refidence. 

Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, who&line- 
age was preferved fiom the general inundation, travelled^ 
we are told, as they began to multiply, in tkre§ large 
divifions varioufly lubdivided: the children of Ya'*** 
feem, from the traces of Sclavonian names, and the men¬ 
tion of their being enlarged^ to have fpread themfeives 
far and wide, and to have produced the race, which, 
for want of a correft appellation, wccall Tartarian: the 
colonies, formed by the fons of Ham and Shem, appear 
to have been nearly fimultaneous; and, among thofe 
of the latter branch, we fiqd fo fomany names ilicontcAc- 
bly preferved at this hour in Arabia, that we can^oi 
hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people whom 
hitherto we have denominated Arabi ; while the former 
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branch, the moft powerful and adventurous of whom 
w’ere the progeny of Cush, Misr, and Rama, (names 
remaining unchanged in SanJ^rit, and highly revered 
by the Hindus^) were, in all'probability, the race 
which 1 call Indian^ and to which wc may now give 
any other name that may feem more proper and com- 
prehenfive. 

The general introdu£iion to the Jcxmpi hiflory clofcs 
with a very conciTe and obfciire account of a prefump- 
tnous and mad attempt, by a particular colony, to build 
a fplendid city,and raife a fabrick ofimmenfe height,in¬ 
dependently of the divine aid, and, it fliouid feem, in 
defiance of the divine power ; a projcrl, which was baf¬ 
fled by means appealing at full view inadequate to 
thepurpofe, but ending in violent dillention among tlie 
projeQors,'and in the ultimate feparation of them : this 
event alfo feerns to be recorded by the ancient Hindus 
in two of their Puruna ; and u will be proved, I trufl, 
on fome future occafion, that the iinn buj-Jinig from n 
f tUar to dejlroy a blajphemivg and thedwarj ivho 

beguilfd and held in derifion the magnificent Bti.i, are 
one and the fame flory related m a fymbolic'al Uyic. 

Now tlicfe primeval events arc deferibed as having 
happened between the Oxus and Euphrates., the moun- 
tainsof Caucafus and the borders of India, that is, with¬ 
in the limits of Iran ; for, though nioll of the Mo fuck 
names have been confiderably altered, yet numbers 
of thein*remaiti unchanged : wc Hill find Harrdn in 
Mefopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in fix¬ 
ing the fltc of ancient Babel. 

Thus, on the preceding fiippofition, that the firft ele¬ 
ven chapters of the book which is thought proper to 
call Gene/ii, are merely a preface to llic oldefl civil hif- 
tory now extant, wc fee the tiuth of them confirmed hy 
antecedent rcafouing, and by evidence in part highlv 

probable. 
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probable, and in part certain; but the conneHton of the 
Mofaick hiftbry with that of the Gofpcl by a chain of 
fublime predictions unqtdfcftionably ancient, and appa¬ 
rently fulfilled, mult indifCc us to tlwnk the iftirewnar¬ 
rative more than human in its origin, and coofequently 
true in every rubllantia! part of it, though prtAibly ex- 
preifed in ligurativc language; as many learned and 
pious men have believed, and as the molt piOus may 
believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to 
the caufe of revealed religion. .If Moses then was en¬ 
dued with fupernatural knowledge, it is no longer pro¬ 
bable only, but ablblutclv certain, that the whole race 
of man proceeded from Iran as from a enure, whence 
they migrated at fiHfl in three great colonies; a«id that 
tholie three branches grew from a common (lock, which 
hadbeenniiraculouily preferved in agencral convullioi* 
and inuariation of this globe. 

Having arrived by a different path at the fame con- 
clufion with Mr. JIrvant a.^to one of thole lanoilies, 
the moft ingenious and cntcrpxihngof the three, but an(i 
rogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which tre both conclude 
to be various {hootsfroni iheif(W»/anor.dwtoMzjtJibrancb, 
1 lhall add hut little to my former oblcrvations on his 
profouna and agrecalilc work, which I have thrice pe¬ 
ri.fed With mcreafed attention andhleafurc, though no 4 
with pel feet acquiefcence in the other lefs iniportaqit 
jiarts of his plaulitde lyllt m. '1 he fuoi of lii.s argumeitt 
ieems reducible to three heads. Fiill; “if.tbtddug^ 
“ happened at the time recorded by Mosrs, thofe 

“ nations whofe monuments are preferved, or whofe 
“ writings are acceflible, mull have retained memorials 
“.of an event fo Itiipendous, and coraparitively fq re- 
“ cent; and in fa 6 i they have retained fuch memorials.’* 
This rcafuning Teems juit, and the fa^t is true btiyoiMl 
controverfy. Secondly ; “ thofe memorials were gai* 
“ prelfed by the race of Ham, before the ufc of ietaersi, 
“ in rude I'culpture or painting, and modly i.t iyUM 

“ 
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** )ic»] figures of the arl, t&e c^t perfons concealed iq 
« it, and the birds mich fii||I^Kre difmilTed from it; 
“ diis fa6i is probable, but, not fufficicDtly af> 

'•* certaiped.” Thisdly; “ alUf^ient Mythology (ex-*’ 
cept what was purely Sahicn) had its primary fource 
in tholl various fymbols mifunderftood; fo that an- 
“ cicpt Mythology ftands now in the -place of fymboli- 
** :al fculpture or painting, and muft be explained on 
^ Uie iune principles on which we iliould begin to de- 
•* cypher the originals, if they nowexified." This part 
of the fyftem is, in my opinion, carried too far; nor 
can I perfuade myfelf (to give one inftance out of ma¬ 
ny) that the beautiful allegory of Cupid and Psyche 
had thcjreipoteft allofion to the deluge, or that Hymen 
fignifieq the veil which covered the Patriarch and his 
firaily. Thcfe prqpolitions, however, are fupported 
with great ingenuity and folid erudition; bm, unpro- 
fitably for the argument, and unfortunately, perhaps, 
for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to ety¬ 
mological conje£lure,than which ho mode of reafoning 
al h) general weaker or more deiufive. He who pro- 
ftfiTes to derive the words of any one language from 
thofe of another, muft expofe bimfelf to the danger of 
perpetual errors, unlcfs he be perfe£ily acquainted with 
TOtbt yet my rcfpeAable friend, though eminently 
IQtilled in.the idioms of Greece and Rome^ has 1K> fort 
acquainunce tvith any JT^cticidialeft, except Hehr 
asd he has confequently made miftakes, which every 
learner pf Arahick and Terjian muft inftantly deteSl. 
Among radical words (mp, taph^ and r«m, being 
Included) eighteen are purely of origin, 

merely /ndtdn,and fevenUeenhoih San/crit md Arabick, 
l^dt in fenfes totally diftcrent; while tmp are Greek only, 
mid Rgyptiatiy or barbarous: if it be urged, that 
tiioic radicals (which ought furely to have concluded, 
of preceding, anana/yticdi/^nquiry) are precious 
traiips of the primitive language, from which all others 
derived^ or to which at they were fubfequent, 
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J can only declare eu^liei^that the language of No ab 
u loft irfetrievabiy|f1i||i aflureyoa, that, after a diligent 
fearch, 1 cannot i&fingle word ufed in common by 
the Arabian^ Indid^ij^ Tartar families', beforrahe in¬ 
termixture of dialeal occafioned by Mahomedan ON^ 
quefts. There are, indeed, very obvious traces of the 
Hamian language, and fome hundreds of words might 
be produced, which were formerly ufed promifcuoufly 
by moft nations of that race,; but I beg leave, as a phy- 
lologer, to enter my protell againft conje£lurai etymo¬ 
logy inhiftorical refearcbes, and principally againft tbib 
licehtiournefs ofetymologifts in tranfpofing and inferting 
letters, in fubftituting at pleafure anysconfonant foi ano¬ 
ther of the fame order, and in totally difregar^ing the 
vowels: for fuch permutations few radical words would 
be more convenient than Cus, or Cush, fince, dentils 
being changed for dentals, and palatials for palattali, if 
inftfDtIy becomes coot,goofe, and by tranfpolitionydsrJh 
all water>*birds, and evidently fymbolical: it next is the 
goat worfhipped in Egypt^ and, by a mctathafts, thedj^ 
adored as an emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, i 
rot, not the domeftick animal,'but a fort of fbip, and 
the CatoSi or great fea-fifh, of the Doriam. It will 
hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony to infull 
an author whom I refpefk and eftcem ; but no confi* 
deration ihould induce me to aflift by my filence in the 
diffuGon of error; and 1 contend, that almoft any wold 
or nation might be derived from any other, if uich 111 
cences as I am oppoGng were permitted in ^ymologieal 
hiftofies. When we Gnd, indeed, the fame words, letter 
for letter, and in a fenfe precifely the taidq, indif¬ 
ferent languages, we can fcarce heGtate in allowing them 
a common origin; and, not to depart from the example 
before us, when We fee Cush, orfCus, (forthe$an/b^ 
name alfo is varioufly pronounced), among the Tons oi 
Baa'hma, that is, among the progenitors of the Hindutf^ 
find at the head of an ancient pedigree preferved hl 
fhe Ramdydn ; when we meet with his name again ^ 
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the family of Ra'ma ; wlittnce wftjtnow; that the name 
is venerated in the higheft dcgfte,^artd given to a fa- 
caed grafs, deferibed as a P<^,^jy«j^OEN'ic, which is 
ofed miih a thoufand ceremd^vfc the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to fornifthe facrificial zone of 
the BrahmanSf and folemnly declared in the Veda to 
have fprung up foon after the deluge^ whence the Pm- 
ranicks conlidcr it as the hriJUy hair o/the hoar which 
Jupforted the globe : when vve add, that one of the fe. 
ven dzvipas, or great pcninfulas of this earth, has the 
ftiine appellation. \vc can hardly doubt, that the Cush 
of M OSES, and Va'lmic, was the fame perfonage, and 
tn anceflor of the Indian race. 

from the tedimonies adduced in the fix lad annual 
dileourfes, and from the additional proofs laid before 
y ou, or rather opened, on the prefent occafion, it feems 
to.t’ojlow, that the only human family after the flood 
edabliihed themfelves in the northern parts of Iran ; 
that, as they multiplied,,they were divided into three 
diUinfl branches, each retaining little at fird, and lofing 
ihc whole by degrees, 'of their common primary lan¬ 
guage, but agreeing feverally on new expreflions for 
new ideas; that the branch of Ya'eet was enlarged in 
many fcattcred fhoots over the north of Europe and 
4/ta, dilRiliiig themfelves as far as the wedern and 
eallern fcas, and, at length, in the infancy of navi- 
j^tion, beyond them both; that they cultivated no 
liberal arts, and had no ufe of letters, but formed a 
variety of * dialeCts, as their tribes were varioufly 
ramified that, fecondly, the children of Ham, wh<? 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firft 
QhaldeanSf invented letters, obferved and named the 
luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known 
Indian period ol' four hundred and thirty-two thoufand 
jltars, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the 
/4tt-os, and contrived the old fydem of Mythology, 
partly allcgoiical, and partly grounded on idola¬ 
trous 
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tfous veneration for tbt;1^,fiiges and lawgivers; that they 
were difperfed at vai^ui ^tervals, and in various colo¬ 
nies, over land and diSiea^ that the tribes of M isa,C vsn, 
and Rama, fettled in Afnck and India ; while fome of 
them, having improved the art of failing, paifed front 
£gyfii Phenicct and Phrygia^ into Italy and Greece, 
which they found thinly peopled by former emigrants, 
of whom they fupplanted fometnbes, and united them- 
felves with others; whiift a fwarm from the fame hive 
moved by a northerly courfe into Scandinavia^dindi ano¬ 
ther, by the head of the Oxus^ and through the palTes 
of Imauif into Cajhgar and Eighur, Khatd, and Khoten^ 
as far as the territories of Chin and Tlsnfi//, where letters 
have been ufed, and arts immeniorially cultivated: nor 
is it unrcafonable to bclieyc, that fome of them found 
their way from the eailern ifles into Mexico and Pef^ 
where traces were difcovered of rude literature andtSy- 
thology analagous to thofe of Egypt and Ind^; that, 
thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being overftlrown by 
the Ajyriant under Cavu'mers, other migrations took 
place, efpecially into India; while the reft of Shem’s 
progeny, fome of whom had before fettled on the Red 
Sea, peoplcdthe whole Jraiian pcninfula, prefling clofe 
on the nations of Syria and Pkenice ; that, laftly, from 
all the three families were detached many bold adven¬ 
turers, of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpolition, who 
difdained fubordination.and wandered in feparateclans, 
till they fettled in diftani ides, or in defects dltid moun¬ 
tainous regions ; that, on the whole, fome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable pro¬ 
genitor, but that ftates and empires could fcarcehave 
afl’umcd a regular form, till fifteen or fixtCen hundred 
years before the C/ir?y//un epoch; and that, for the firtt 
tlioufaiul years of that peiiod, we have no hiftorv uii- 
nrixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and va¬ 
riable, but eminently diftingui/hed, nation defeended 
from AeitANAM. 


My 
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My defigti, gentlemen, of tr»£i^g the origin and 
progrefs of the five principal nationi wh‘o have peopled 
and of whom there were coafiderable remains in 
their feveral countries at die time of Mohammed’s 
birth, is now accomplifhcd; fuccin^ly, from the nature 
of thefe effays; imperfeftly, from the darknefs of the 
fubje£l and fcantinefs of my materials, but clearly and 
compreheniively enough to form a bafis for fubfequent 
refearches: you have fecn, as diftinCtiy as I am able to 
Ihow, who thofe nations originally were, xuhence and 
when they moved towards their final ilations; and, in 
my future annual difeourfes, 1 propofe to enlarge on the 
f articular advantages to our country and to mankind, 
which may refu't from our fedulousand united inquiries 
into the hiilory, fcience, and arts, of thefe Afiatick 
regions, efpecially of the Britijh dominions in India, 
wmi.h we may confider as the centre (not of the human 
race, biv^) of our common extertions to promote its true 
interettsrand we fliall concur, I truft, in opinion, that 
the race of man, to advance whofe manly happinel's is 
oar duty, and will of coiirfe be our endeavour, cannot 
long be happy without virtue, nor adively virtuous 
without freedom, nor fecurely free without rational 
knowledge. 


WHE END Ol THE THIBD VOLUME. 






